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PREPA CE 


I wisH to express my thanks to Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Maurice P. A. Hankey, G.C.B., K.C.B., for information 
given me about the Privy Council ; to the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs for placing his unrivalled knowledge of the 
Peerage at my disposal ; to Mr. Gaselee, the Librarian 
at the Foreign Office; to the Editor of The Times 
for information on subjects connected with that paper ; 
to Captain Evelyn Baring for details as to the Baring 
family ; and to Mr. G. E. Bower. But above all I am 
indebted to Mr. A. C, B. Whitaker, the Sub-Librarian 
of All Souls College, Oxford, for his invaluable help 
in suggesting and finding books whereby to explain 
the numerous allusions in these letters, many of them of 
considerable obscurity. My friends, Professor Richard 
Lodge, C. R. L. Fletcher, and Charles Whibley, have 
kindly revised the proofs and supplied me with many 
important corrections and valuable suggestions. As 
for my old pupil, C. R. L. Fletcher, I cannot ade- 
quately express the debt I owe him for the infinite 
trouble he has taken in the matter. 


A. H. JOHNSON. 


Att Souts CoLLece. 
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ALTHouGH the period covered by these letters! has 
already been dealt with in many lives and memoirs, 
and more especially by the Journal of Charles Greville, 
yet letters have a peculiar value of their own. As 
Reeve himself remarks: ‘‘ There is something in the 
deliberate flow of written intercourse which gives it a 
satisfactory completeness, rarely attained in conversa- 
tion.” 2, Not only do they betray the character and 
opinions of the writers themselves: they elucidate 
obscure points; they illustrate and explain passing 
phases of a complicated political situation; they give 
us personal details as to the conduct of individuals 
which cannot be published at the time; and, though 
they are often prejudiced, they bring us nearer to 
past events and give form and life to the actors 
themselves. 

The subjects dealt with in these letters are no doubt 
somewhat limited in range. They give us little help 


t The collection consists of (1) Letters of Charles Greville to Henry Reeve. 
(2) Letters of H. Reeve to C. Greville. (3) Letters of C. Greville to Mrs. 
Baring. (4) A letter of Lord Aberdeen to C. Greville (No. 66). (5) A letter 
of Delane to C. Greville (No. 73). (6) A letter of Lord Clarendon to Reeve 
(No. 111). (7) A letter of C. Greville to Lord Clarendon (No. 188). 

The letters to H. Reeve were preserved by him. The others appear to have 
been sent to him after C. Greville’s death. On the death of H. Reeve 
the whole collection passed to his daughter, Mrs. Ogilvie, of Chester, with 
instructions that she was to leave them to Mr. Wallace Reeve, the chief clerk to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and cousin and godson of 
Henry Reeve. The letters are now in the possession of Mr, T. Fisher Unwin, 
of 1, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 

2 Knox Laughton, Memoirs of the Life of Reeve, i. 108. 
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towards realising the life of the poor, or the remarkable 
industrial development which was taking place. They 
deal almost exclusively with aristocratic, literary and 
political society; even the political allusions are 
for the most part confined to England and her foreign 
policy, while, if we except those of France, the 
internal affairs of the Continent are rarely touched 
upon. But within these limits few men of their 
time enjoyed better opportunities than the writers of 
these letters. 

The position of Reeve! as an important contributor 
to The Times newspaper, as editor of the Edinburgh 
Review and literary adviser to Messrs. Longman the 
publishers, as Clerk of Appeals and then Registrar of 
the Privy Council, gave him a wide acquaintance with 
politicians and men of letters both in France and in 
England. His aunt, Mrs. John Austin, the wife of 
the jurist, held a kind of salon which leading men in 
science, law and literature attended. 

Of French he was a complete master. He was 
correspondant and then an associated member of the 
French Institute, and also a member of L’Académie 
des Sciences morales et politiques. He knew Thiers 
and Guizot well, and was often unofficially employed 
by the English Government when our relations with 
the Quai d’Orsay were strained. He was in constant 
correspondence with Alexis de Tocqueville, the well- 
known author of La démocratie en Amérique, which 
he translated, and of L’ Ancien Régime et la Révo- 
Jution, in the translation of which he took some 
part.2 His circle of acquaintances, among other French 

« Reeve was on the staff of The Times from 1840 to 1855; while after his 
retirement he often contributed letters under the pseudonym of “ Senex.” He 


edited the Edinburgh Review from 1855 to his death. He was Clerk of 


Appeals from 1837 to 1853, and Registrar of the Privy Council from 1853 
to 1887. 


2 Some of the correspondence between H. Reeve and Tocqueville will be 
found in Mr. Knox Laughton’s Memoirs of the Life of Reeve and in Euvres 
inédites de Alexis Tocqueville, and in two articles in the Edinburgh Review 
for October 1923, January 1924. They are of great importance as bearing 
upon the period covered by the present book. 
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politicians and men of letters, was a large one.t He 
was also a competent German scholar, having been 
educated at Geneva and at Munich. For a time he 
contributed to a German periodical, and he was intimate 
with the Chevalier de Bunsen, sometime Prussian 
Ambassador in London. 

Although he was not related to any member of the 
English aristocracy, he had many friends amongst 
them, notably Lords Lansdowne and Clarendon, and 
spent many of his holidays shooting with men of 
wealth. He was a member of the Literary Society and 
of Dr. Johnson’s Club, of which he became treasurer,? 
and was well acquainted with Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, who had preceded him as editor of the Edinburgh 
Review. This many-sided and cosmopolitan life, added 
to his official work at the Privy Council, brought 
him into contact with most of the important men in 
England and in France. 

His friend Charles Greville was actually connected 
with the English nobility. On his father’s side he was 
descended from the fifth Lord Warwick. His mother 
was the daughter of the third Duke of Portland. His 
sister married Francis Egerton, the first Earl of Elles- 
mere, and his cousin Charlotte Bentinck was the wife 
of John Evelyn Denison, Speaker of the House of 
Commons from 1857 to 1872 and subsequently Lord 
Ossington. He was a visitor at many of the seats of 
the nobility.s His love of racing may, as he himself 
deplored, have taken up too much of his time and 
attention, and introduced him into circles which were 
neither elevating nor interesting, but at least it widened 


t More especially M. de Circourt, Charles de Rémusat, Victor Cousin, 
Gustave de Beaumont and the Duc d’Aumale. 

* Among many notable men the Club included Lord Brougham, the Earl 
of Clarendon, the Duke of Argyle, Mr. Gladstone, Earl Russell, George 
Grote, Robert Lowe, J. A. Froude, the Duc d’Aumale, Alfred Tennyson, 
Lord Cairns, Lord Cranborne (subsequently Lord Salisbury), Lord Derby. 
For a full list of the members in 1867, cf. Knox Laughton, Memoirs of Reeve, 
ie 133- 

3 This will appear from the headings of his letters. 
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his knowledge of men.t Nor was his acquaintance by 
any means confined to racing circles. Like Reeve, he 
was a very intimate friend of Lord Lansdowne and 
later of Lord Clarendon ; while his position as Chief 
Clerk of the Privy Council (from 1821 to 1859) kept 
him in close and constant touch with political events, 
His brother Algernon was for a long time secretary to 
the Duke of Wellington ; his other brother, Henry. 
was for some time private secretary to Mr. Francis 
Egerton (subsequently Lord Ellesmere) and attached 
to the British Embassy at Paris from 1834 to 1844. 

The interests and the connections of the two men 
therefore supplemented one another, and their corre- 
spondence is of considerable value. It should be 
remembered that both were Whig in sympathy. Reeve 
was a consistent advocate of moderate Liberal principles; 
Greville, both by family connection and tastes, was a 
thorough Whig. Their judgments, therefore, of men 
and causes were sometimes coloured by their prejudices. 
They were, however, and Reeve especially, opposed to 
Palmerston, and some may think that Reeve’s criticism 
of that statesman’s policy during the critical years, 
1840-7 was wanting in sobriety. 

The subjects on which the correspondence of Reeve 
and Greville throw most light are the strained relations 
between England and France during the years 1840-3, 
which at times threatened to lead to a European war ; 
the English ministerial crisis of 18453; the renewed 
quarrel with France over the Spanish marriages; and 
the Crimean War. The letters enter into greater 
detail when one or the other was abroad, especially 
when the absent one was in France. Naturally, when 
both were in London there was no need of elaborate 
correspondence. Unfortunately many of the letters of 
Reeve which Greville answered have not been preserved. 


* In his earlier days he managed the Duke of York’s racing stables. In 
later life he owned several racehorses. Of these ‘“‘ Alarm" was perhaps the 
best—indeed, but for an accident the horse would probably have won the 
Derby. He betted heavily, and on the whole with success. 
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This makes it sometimes difficult to understand his 
remarks and allusions. 

Although Greville’s letters to Mrs. Henry Baring 
are not so important, they often refer to questions of 
home and foreign politics, and since the Barings were 
a very large family with many connections, the letters 
give interesting glimpses into contemporary . society 
and, it must be confessed, introduce us to much of the 
gossip of the day. 

The characters of the two men are well illustrated 
in their letters. Although Reeve perhaps deserves the 
title of ‘Il Pomposo”’ given him by Delane, he was 
a man of wide sympathies and capable of true and 
lasting friendship, as his unbroken intimacy with Alexis 
de Tocqueville, with Greville and many more, prove. 
Moreover, he was a man of strong character and of deep 
convictions who had the gift of impressing and in- 
fluencing others, and his biographer does not exaggerate 
when he says that “‘there are few who, without ever 
holding any important political position, have exercised 
so potent an influence on social and political life, and 
whose judgment and whose counsels have had so 
large but unreported a share in the decisions of 
Cabinets.” 1 

Of Charles Greville’s letters no better estimate can 
be given than that of Louis Philippe, who, on being 
shown some of them during the crisis of 1845, remarked 
that they were ‘‘Saint-Simon tout pur.” He hears 
everything, he records everything. Nothing is too petty 
or trivial for his pen. Reports, rumours, scandals are 
collected and alluded to. He is not always consistent : 
he changes his mind on persons and their conduct, 
although always with a sympathetic desire to be just; 
while his character sketches are penetrating and vivid. 
Though neither his letters nor his journals can be exactly 
called history, he furnishes material of the most varied 
kind which, if used critically, will be most useful to 


: Knox Laughton, Memoirs of the Life of Reeve, i. 365. 
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the historian.1 Though avowedly an Epicurean and a 
cynic, he is a kindly one, and he was universally popular. 
In his earlier days he bore the nickname of “ Punch” 
or “‘ The Gruncher.” If, as life drew on, he became 
somewhat querulous, he had a better side. He was 
constantly consulted by his friends on delicate matters, 
and they were always treated sympathetically. He was 
fond of children, and of nursery stories. ‘These traits 
are especially noticeable in his letters to Mrs. Henry 
Baring : letters which help us to appreciate Sir Henry 
Taylor’s statement that “he was a friend of many, 
and always most a friend when friendship was most 
needed.” 2 


A. H. JOHNSON, 


1 Cf. an article in the English Historical Review, vol. i., January 1886. 
* Sir H. Taylor, Autobiography, i. 315. 
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AND FRANCE, MARCH 1839 


Ar the date when this correspondence opens! the 
position of affairs in England and in France was this:— 

In England the Whig Ministry of Lord Melbourne, 
which had been in power since 1835, was losing the 
support of the country. Lord Melbourne had succeeded 
admirably in introducing the young Queen Victoria 
to her people, and in initiating her into the duties of 
a constitutional sovereign, thereby gaining her lasting 
respect and affection. But the Whigs were still reaping 
the bitter fruit of those exaggerated hopes which had 
been excited by the Reform Bill of 1832. Standing 
as they did between the new party of the Radicals and 
the Tories, their policy was not advanced enough 
for the former and yet failed to secure the support of 
the latter. They were in a perpetual minority in the 
Lords, and their majority in the Commons was rarely 
more than twenty. Meanwhile their path was beset 
by serious difficulties. In Ireland disaffection was rife. 
A rebellion in Canada had only been with difficulty 
suppressed in the preceding November, and although 
the Government were anxious to put into force the 
recommendations of the famous report of Lord Durham, 
which advocated the establishment of ministerial re- 
sponsibility as a cure for the discontent of the 


: The first letter of 1836 does not deal with political questions. The 


course of events will be best understood if the Chronological Table at the 
end of the book is consulted. 
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Canadians, did not feel’ strong enough to legislate 
on the subject. Finally, the difficulties in Jamaica, 
which had followed the emancipation of the slaves, 
had led the Cabinet to bring in a Bill to suspend 
the constitution in that island for five years. As, 
however, the motion to go into Committee after the 
second reading was only passed by a majority of five, 
the Ministry had resigned May 7, 1839. 

Owing to the refusal of Sir Robert Peel to accept 
office unless certain of the ladies in the Queen’s house- 
hold, who were related to members of the late Whig 
Ministry, were removed, Lord Melbourne indeed con- 
sented to carry on the Government (much to the delight 
of the Queen); but it was evident that his tenure of 
office was most insecure. 

In France political affairs were in an even worse 
condition. Since the Revolution of 1830, and the 
accession of Louis Philippe, no less than five ministries 
had come and gone. The position of a king who 1s 
the creature of a revolution must always be precarious, 
and still more so in a country like France, where since 
1789 so many violent changes had taken place. The 
natural result was the existence of at least four parties 
—the Republicans, the Imperialists, the Legitimists and 
the Orleanists, all hostile to each other. 

Had the able and imperious Casimir Périer lived, 
there might have been some hope of a stable Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately he died in May 1832, and 
political confusion followed. Matters were further 
complicated by the policy of Louis Philippe. For- 
getting that his power was really based on the will of 
the people, he yearned for personal rule, while many 
of the Orleanist party, led by M. Thiers, were deter- 
mined that though the King “might reign, he should 
not govern.” 

In February 1836 the King had been forced to call 
M. Thiers to office, but disagreements soon followed 
and in the following September Thiers was dismissed. 
The Comte de Molé, who succeeded, was more to 
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the liking of the King and managed to hold office for 


three years. But just at the moment when this corre- 
spondence begins he fell before a coalition of Thiers, 
Guizot and the Radical Odilon Barrot [March 18, 1839]. 
On May 12th he was succeeded by Marshal Soult, 
who, however, only held office for nine months. 

As will appear in the letters, the affairs of Mehemet 
Ali and of Tahiti were at this moment to lead to serious 
friction between France and Great Britain. 
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The Letters of Charles Greville 
and Henry Reeve 


(1) NEWMARKET, 
Wednesday. 
(Undated, but probably sometime shortly after October 25, 1836.) 


My Dear Reeve, 

Your letter has nearly determined me not to 
go to Grimston, for I have had enough of racing people 
and subjects, and my great inducement to go was to 
see you, which I conclude I shall now do in London 
very shortly. When I have made up my mind positively 
I will write you a line. 

I was indeed greatly shocked at Lady Howe’s! 
sudden and untimely death; it is better now that I 
saw little or nothing of her for a long time past, for 
my regrets would have been indeed pungent if the 
intimacy which accidental circumstances produced 
between us for a brief period had continued. I was 
deeply pained and mortified at its discontinuance, and 
the resentment which induced me latterly to end that 
communication which I might have occasionally but 
unsatisfactorily had with her, gives way now to deep 
regret, and commiseration for those to whom her loss 
is irreparable. I believe nobody knew her better than 
I did, little as I ever saw of her, and nobody would 
do more ample justice to her fine nature and many 
admirable qualities. I could talk on about her with 
a melancholy satisfaction, but will say no more now. 

Ever yours affectionately, 


Og Merge CF 


1 Lady Howe was the daughter of Robert sixth Earl of Cardigan and wife 
of Richard William first Earl Howe. She died at Penn House, Amersham, 
October 25, 1836. 
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(2) Hérey, pe CanTERBury, 
Rue pe 1a Parx, Paris, 
March 29, 1839. 
My Dear Sir, 

The political barometer indicates a vacuum 
here. The Statesmen of the Gauche and Centre 
Gauche are fluttering about like little birds, less able 
to breathe and fly every instant ; whilst Louis Philippe, 
like a pitiless experimentalist, a political Spallanzani,? 
goes on to exhaust the receiver, and in thirty-six hours 
more they will certainly all be dead of inanition ; 1n 
short, everybody is set against everybody. The ominous 
concord of the coalition 2 has been stirred into the most 
violent strife ; the King has thrown himself upon that 
certain life preserver, the vanity of his servants. Yes- 
terday or the day before he threw his arms about Thiers’ 
neck crying “Il me faut un Ministére,’’ to which that 
personage replied that a fortnight ago it would have 
been easy, but that now he (Thiers) was severed and 
cut off from everybody who could have joined him 
then. Le Maréchal [Soult] has had an “‘attaque de 
nerfs,’’ which ended in his sobbing out “‘ Messieurs 
jal 70 ans,.et 36 ans de prade.de Marecaal” 3 a) cin 
cumstance which had, however, no effect on the situation. 
In short, the position of affairs can only be described 
ase le zero plus je. oacnie. 2 

In the meantime the women take up arms. Madame 
Thiers and her mother rage against the Doctrinaires : 4 
‘la situation se complique”’ par les femmes. The 
“petits journaux”’ insult the King with impunity. 
Some of the principal manufactories in Paris have 
discharged their workmen (though I don’t see clearly 
what that has to do with Marshal Soult and his “‘ attaque 
de nerfs’), and when I sallied forth yesterday to go 


* Lazaro Spallanzani was a celebrated Italian naturalist and physiologist, 
1729-99. 

2 Thiers, Guizot and Odilon Barrot. 3 Less than zero. 

4 Partisans of a political school founded by Royer-Collard and Guizot at 
the Restoration, ie. a policy determined by fixed principles without con- 
cessions of any sort, 
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to Longchamps, I thought the very prolétaires in the 
street looked exhausted with the crisis. 

Molé* says positively that he will not come back. 
I still think Soult and Thiers may arrange something, 
but they are going to try the Doctrinaires and the 
residuum, a “caput mortuum” indeed (with Molé’s 
withdrawn) of the old Cabinet. I thought you might 
like to hear thus much, as, though I did not see Thiers 
last night, because he was “‘ en conférence ”’ with some- 
body, I had it from one of his chief adherents. 

I had a vastly pleasant journey. They expect Lord 
Brougham to-day. I recommend Louis Philippe to 
take him. ‘“‘ Nous le céderons 4 juste prix”; and he 
would accept without a moment’s hesitation. 

Your obedient and obliged Servt., 
H. Reeve. 
C. Grevittze, Esa. 


(3) Lonpon, 
September 10, 1840. 
Pr. Reeve, Esq, 
Poste Restante, 
Marseilles. 


My Dear Reeve, 

I should have written to you long ago, if I had 
had anything whatever to tell you of the slightest interest. 
Matters appear to be every day assuming a more serious 
aspect, and I confess I partake in all the alarms, which 
sit heavy on the souls of some of my and of your friends. 
I need not discuss the various details that have appeared 
and are appearing in the newspapers, but will proceed 
to what will be more immediately interesting to you. 
The other day Guizot sent to beg I would call on him. 
I did so, when he read me a long despatch from Thiers 


1 Le Comte Molé. Had been President of the Council and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, but was thrown out by the coalition in March 1839. 

2 Marshal Soult undertook the Government in May 1839, to be succeeded 
by Thiers in March 1840 as President of the Council and Foreign Minister, 
Guizot coming to London as ambassador. 
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and a letter from the Consul at Alexandria containing 
the details of the failure of Walewski’s ! mission, and 
an account of the efforts that they had made and are 
still making to induce the Pasha not to cross the Taurus,? 
and the declaration of the Pasha of his determination 


: Count Walewski, illegitimate son of Napoleon I and Countess Walewski. 
On his mission, cf. Greville’s Fournal, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. i. 315. 

2 Mehemet Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, had been for some time in revolt 
against the Sultan Mahmoud. He not only wished to make himself in- 
dependent in Egypt, he also hoped to add Syria to his kingdom. On 
December 21, 1833, the forces of the Sultan were defeated at Konieh, and on 
May 5, 1833, the demands of the Pasha were conceded (Convention of 
Kiutayeh). The unfortunate Sultan now threw himself into the arms of the 
Tsar. By the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, July 8, 1833, he formed a defensive 
and offensive alliance, by which he gave the Tsar the right to interfere in 
Turkish affairs, while by a secret article he agreed to close the Dardanelles to 
war vessels of other nations. England and France both protested, but could 
not agree on any united action. Strengthened by this new though dangerous 
friend, the old Sultan, after some delay, attempted to crush his rebellious vassal. 
But his troops were defeated by Ibrahim, the Pasha’s son, at Nezib, June 24, 
1839, and now the Sultan appealed, not only to Russia, but to the Western 
Powers. But he was murdered on June 29th, and the Turkish fleet went 
over to Ibrahim. 

England, with her traditional suspicion of the designs of the Tsar with 
regard to Constantinople, became alarmed, and Lord Palmerston asked 
the French Government to join with him in demanding the restoration of 
the Turkish fleet to the Sultan. Unfortunately the French people, in pur- 
suance of the policy they had inherited from Napoleon I of increasing their 
power in the Mediterranean, were now inclined to favour the schemes of 
Mehemet Ali, while many French officers were in his army. Marshal Soult 
had accordingly, just before his resignation, declined to act with England. 

The position of Thiers was a very difficult one. To abandon the Pasha 
would be a most unpopular act, and would certainly lose him the support 
of the Left, yet he was afraid of the designs of the Tsar. He therefore hoped 
to arrange a separate peace between the Sultan and the Pasha, and meanwhile 
adopted a dilatory policy. Palmerston, on the other hand, hoped to gain 
his end by inducing Russia to hold a conference with the Western Powers 
for the settlement of the dispute and thus save Turkey from the dangerous 
embraces of the Russian Bear. ; 

Thiers, still bent on his scheme, declined to join this conference. On 
July 15, 1840, the four Powers—Russia, Austria, Prussia and England—signed 
the Treaty of London. Mehemet was offered the hereditary rule in Egypt 
and the possession of Syria for his life. If he did not forthwith accept these 
terms he was to be deprived of both. Thiers was now in a very awkward 
position. The Left, supported by the Chauvinist Press, cried for war, and 
he was forced to voice the indignation of his countrymen caused by the brusque 
way in which they had been treated by Palmerston. Although Thiers did 
not wish to go to war, he made military and naval preparations. His last 
hope that the Pasha would be too strong for the Allies was soon dispelled. 
On August 14th Beyrout was bombarded by the English fleet and shortly 
afterwards capitulated, and on the 26th Sidon fell. 
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under any different contingency. He entered into the 
question and expressed his excessive alarm, as well as 
that of Thiers, lest affairs should take an unfortunate 
turn, and war be forced upon France, all reluctant as 
she is, and he told me that his object in this communi- 
cation was to get The Times, if possible, to make an 
effort to engage public opinion in their view of the 
question. I promised to see Barnes, and I did see 
him the next day. I need not tell you that since you 
went away, scarcely a line has appeared on the Eastern 
question, and I take it that besides there being nobody 
able to discuss it as you have done,? Barnes is very 
much puzzled what to do. You, in point of fact, as 
he owned to me, drew him on to hold much stronger 
language, and take a more decided part than his own 
judgment and opinion altogether sanctioned, and I 
saw at once that it was in vain to expect him to keep 
up your fire with anything like your vivacity and effect. 
Besides his own natural hesitation, he has been acting 
entirely against the opinion of Lord Aberdeen, and he 
has now another correspondent at Constantinople, well 
known to me, and who I have no doubt derives all his 
information from Lord Ponsonby,3 who writes in the 
strongest Palmerstonian sense, and who complains 
bitterly of the change in the tone of The Times since 
he began to convey intelligence to the paper. When 
I saw Barnes he put into my hands a second edition 
of The Times, with a letter from this man giving an 
account of the violent and insolent note which M. de 
Pontois + had presented to the Porte, full of menace, 
etc. Feeling that this was probably untrue, and cer- 
tainly mischievous, I sent it to Guizot and suggested 
that he should enable me to contradict it. He answered 
that he would, but he has not done so. _ I fancy it was 
not a note but a verbal communication, couched in 


1 Editor of The Times newspaper. 

2 Reeve had just been appointed on the staff of The Times. 
3 Ambassador at Constantinople. 

4 The French Ambassador at Constantinople. 
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strong but not indecent terms. ‘Thiers has sent over 
de Pontois’ account of it to him. At the same time 
Stiirmer! must have made some complaint of it to 
Metternich 2 (as Lord Ponsonby has done to Palmerston), 
for Metternich wrote in lofty terms to ask explanation 
of the French Government. Guizot told me that he 
had read Thiers’ letter to Palmerston, but without 
producing the slightest effect, and the imminence of 
the danger, together with the failure of all his anticipa- 
tions, do not appear to have in the slightest degree 
diminished his [Palmerston’s] confidence, or damped 
his resolution. He said that the only error he had 
committed was not taking Ponsonby’s advice before, 
and acting long ago, and to Guizot’s suggestion of the 
possibility of M. Ali crossing the Taurus, in spite of 
every effort to restrain him, he said: ‘‘So much the 
better; his retreat will be cut off, and his ruin be the 
more certain.” Yesterday arrived the news of Napier’s 
proclamation 3 which, however, we do not believe to 
be authentic, it would be indeed monstrous if it were, 
but it was believed in France ; Guizot believed it, and 
it drove him nearly wild. He behaves with great 
good temper and dignity, but says, and truly, that his 
position here is getting daily more difficult, and he 
begins to feel that he cannot with any advantage “‘ gérer 
les affaires de son pays” with Lord Palmerston. But 
while Palmerston continues unmoved, such is not the 
case with his colleagues, who are in a state of great 
embarrassment and disquietude. But their position is 
now quite helpless ; they have suffered themselves to 
be dragged into this course and there is no retreat for 
them. Austria and Prussia, particularly Austria, are 
sick to death of the affair and Metternich is beginning 
to try and wriggle out of it. He wrote a long despatch 

t The Internuncio of Austria. 

» The Chancellor of the Austrian Empire. 

3 The ports of Syria and Egypt had been declared blockaded, and on 
August r4th Napier summoned the Egyptian authorities to evacuate Beyrout. 


As the order was not complied with, Beyrout was bombarded, and taken on 
September 16th. 
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overflowing with unnecessary verbiage to the French 
Government the other day, the purport of which was 
a renewal of negotiations; and he acknowledged to 
Lord Beauvale! that he neither knew how he had got 
in or how he was to get out of this scrape. I told 
Guizot when I saw him that I would do anything I 
could: would stimulate Barnes, and would get any 
facts put forward. But I have not seen him since to 
tell him what passed between Barnes and me. I had 
a notion of writing an article, and | did write something, 
but not liking it, I put it in the fire. I am too little 
in the habit of composition, and am too imperfectly 
versed in the details of the question, and am too deficient 
in convictions, to write a good article, besides they 
ought to be sustained, which I have not time for. I 
will, however, see Barnes occasionally, and keep him 
“dans les bonnes dispositions.” Nothing that could 
be said now could produce any salutary effect ; the die 
is cast and Palmerston has burnt his ships. Public 
opinion will be determined by the event, and I think 
it will be time enough for you to resume the subject, 
if it can be resumed effectually, when you return. 

With regard to public opinion people are so exces- 
sively ignorant, that few have the means of coming to 
sound conclusions ; and on the whole, I am inclined 
to think that Palmerston has gained credit for the 
spirit with which he has acted, and that France is 
considered unreasonably obstinate in keeping aloof 
from the other Powers. Still, if there should be a 
war, for which God knows we are very ill prepared, 
it would burst like a thunder-clap, and I expect Palmer- 
ston would be called to a very severe account. I hope 
this will reach you and I will write again when I have 
anything whatever to tell you. 

Yours very truly, 


: Sir Frederick Lamb, brother of Lord Melbourne, lately created Lord 
Beauvale, Ambassador at Vienna. Lord Palmerston married his sister, the 
Dowager Countess Cowper. 
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(4) Hore, pe CanTERBuRY, 
Rue pve 1a Paix, Paris, 
October 4, 1840. 


My Dear Sir, 

I arrived here on Friday evening, just about 
the same time that the news of the bombardment of 
Beyrout reached Paris, so that I am perfectly satisfied 
to be here now and not to have been here sooner. 

I find matters in a very desperate state: but not- 
withstanding the violence even of the Government 
Press, I perceive they are not a little frightened at the 
events they have to manage, and certainly those events 
are bigger than the men who have to conduct them. 
Thiers had just prepared a note to the English Govern- 
ment, when the news of the bombardment arrived. 
In that note he quotes two diplomatic documents : 
the one, a proposal to France from Lord Palmerston 
to join our fleet in forcing the Dardanelles in order to 
keep out the Russians; this was, | think, in 1835 or 6: 
the other a Russian note refusing to join the Congress 
which was proposed at Vienna in 1837, on the ground 
that the Sultan and the Pasha ought to settle their 
differences between themselves.t. These are pretty 
strong proofs at any rate of the inconsistencies of 
the Allies. 

On the arrival of the news of the bombardment 
this note of Thiers was held back for a day or two, 
and a fresh Council was held. The question was 
whether the Chambers should be instantly convoked. 
At the same time Lord Granville? conjured them to 
do nothing for three days, assuring them that he expected 
to have proposals to make on Monday: the proposals, 
I presume, which the English Cabinet has been dis- 
cussing. It was then decided that the Chambers 

I Note 2 on p. 4 will explain this apparent inconsistency. In 1835 Turkey 
was in the sole tutelage of Russia. Hence Palmerston’s policy at that date 
and also the refusal of Russia to join the Congress of Vienna in 1837. In 
1840 Palmerston met this dangerous situation by prevailing on Russia to join 


with the Western Powers. 
2 The English Ambassador at Paris. 
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should be convoked, if necessary, but that the ‘“ Or- 
donnance’’! should not appear before the middle of 
the week. When they are once assembled it is obvious 
that the Ministry will have abdicated its liberty of 
action, and will throw itself upon the country to support 
the most decided measures. Still the Government do 
not look forward to the probability of any grand military 
operations before the Spring. If the Russian fleet 
really approaches the Mediterranean, that in itself will 
open hostilities. And as it is clear the French cannot 
tolerate two hostile fleets in their own “lac,” they 
must, and I believe will, try to destroy the Russian 
squadron. In which righteous effort I pray that they 
may succeed. 

Nobody who is conversant with affairs here has any 
hopes of peace, and nobody in the public any serious 
belief in war. A curious state of things! I believe 
Lord Granville has the gloomiest forebodings, but he 
has been admirable, and has preserved to the last the 
goodwill of all the French statesmen. I called on your 
brother? yesterday, but he was out. 

Perhaps you will favour me with a few lines, as I 
shall see M. Thiers in a few days, and shall be glad 
to know what one may best say to him. [I shall remain 
here until the 15th inst. 

Yours very faithfully, 
H. Reeve. 
C. C. Grevittz, Esa. 


1 The ordonnance ordered new regiments of soldiers to be raised. Thiers 
also called up the classes of 1836-9 and resumed building the fortifications 
of Paris, which had been abandoned since 1833. 

2 Henry Greville, attached to British Embassy in Paris. 
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(5) : Paris,! 
October 6, 1840. 
Cine Greville; Esq, 
40, Grosvenor Place, 
London. 


My Dear Sir, 

Since I have been here every hour has been 
fully occupied. I have had long and most interesting 
conversations with several of the Ministers, and especially 
Thiers; and I have thrown myself into the breach 
with nothing in the world but a sense of my own 1n- 
significance and a good purpose to help me. 

The upshot of all the fluctuating intelligence which 
varies day by day may be reduced to very few words : 
a determination to avoid by every possible means a 
rupture with England, as England: a readiness to 
accept proposals : in a word, to assent to any means 
which may strengthen the two countries against the 
projects of Russia ; but a determination no less strong, 
because it is a matter of political necessity, to resist 
by war such measures of Russia as England may, by 
error or by treachery, lend her name to. ‘These 
declarations are made to me, day by day, with equal 
solemnity, with equal vehemence by the Premier and 
by all the members of the Cabinet whom I know. I 
cannot sufficiently admire the absence of hostility against 
England; for Thiers has the courage to adhere even 
now to the great principle of his political life, the 
alliance of the two countries. But the time of grace 
is rapidly fleeting away. Every hour this monstrous 
identity of the Russian and English policy appears 
more real, since not an attempt is made to deny it. And 
if England calls Russia to her aid on one single point 
against France, she must see herself forced to share 


1 Although Reeve had no official mission, he appears to have been asked, 
probably by Lord Lansdowne, to whom he wrote several letters, to give 
information as to the state of public opinion in France. Cf. Knox Laughton, 
Memoirs of Reeve, i. 122 ff. It will be observed that Reeve was strongly 
opposed to Palmerston’s policy. 
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the policy of Russia against France on all others. Such 
is the strong impression here. Is it a false one? I 
deny it in words ; but every act of the English Govern- 
ment confirms it. 

I have written daily and at great length to the Lord 
President.t If they did not know the truth before, 
they must know it now. Yet I entertain small hopes. 
As far as England is concerned the only favourable 
circumstance which has befallen me is my rencontre 
with Sir W. Follett? at Bordeaux and subsequently at 
Paris. I have talked a great deal with him. He 
breakfasted with me this morning ; and I hope through 
him the truth will reach other quarters. 

The resolutions of the French Ministry are still 
moderate : but their ulterior resolutions are determined 
upon, and are firm and vigorous. The Chambers will 
be convoked for the roth November. An ultimatum 
will be addressed to the Four Powers.3 The fleet will 
take up a preparatory position. Then perhaps the 
Ambassadors will be dismissed from Paris. The King 
is irritated, but vacillating. Nobody is master of the 
position. Everybody is frightened. 

I entreat you to write. The best assistance you 
can give us, 1s news from England. 

Yours most faithfully, in great haste, 
EZR 
C. C. Grevitte, Eso. 


(6) Lonpon, 
October 6, 1840. 
My Dear Reeve, 
If I had been certain my letter would have 
reached you, I would have written to you long ago, 


1 The Marquess of Lansdowne. ney 
2 Solicitor-General in Peel’s administration, 1834-5. Again in 1841-4. 
At this date Attorney-General. 
3 England, Austria, Russia and Prussia. 
II 
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and have given you some account of what was going 
on here. 1 have for some weeks past played a very 
active part, and once hoped it would be a useful one ; 
but I am sorry to say that it has as completely failed 
as it could. Palmerston I consider to have entirely 
carried his point.t He has gained plenty of time. 
His Treaty? receives its full development, and a fair 
trial, and those who are labouring in the cause of peace 
are paralysed, while he reigns undisturbed at the Foreign 
Office, and pursues his course without let or hindrance. 
He is in the highest spirits: confident of complete 
and speedy success and laughs at the idea of war, 
besides boasting that if there was war we should 
sweep the French from the sea, and, I believe, from 
the land too. 

To give you a brief summary of the past, I will tell 
you that for some weeks past I have been in close 
communication with Guizot on one side and with 
the Peace Party in our Government on the other, and 
I have not only kept Barnes straight, but have for the 
last week or ten days furnished him with an article 
almost every day. I own that I am still sanguine about 
peace—nothing has occurred under this treaty which 
was not sure to occur. The French have no case to 
go to war upon, and they will think twice before, with 
so bad a case, without any national interest concerned, 
or national honour compromised, they rush gaily (as 
the Yournal des Débats says) on all Europe. In my 
opinion Palmerston’s note makes out a complete case 
against France, but makes out more for the Treaty, 
and for his policy. He might have been (1 think he 
was) sorry to conclude this Treaty without her, but 
she has no right to complain that he did so,? and, that 


* Cf. Greville, Fournal, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. i. 331. 

2 The Treaty of London, July 15, 1840, by which Russia, Austria, Prussia 
and England agreed to allow Mehemet Ali to hold hereditary rule in Egypt 
and the possession of Syria for his life, but threatened him with their loss if 
he did not at once accept the terms. 

3 France had declined to join, wishing to leave Mehemet Ali to deal with 
the Sultan, 
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there was not another settlement, more accordant with 
her wishes, was entirely her own fault. Lord Granville 
will have made some small communication of a con- 
ciliatory nature to France, as much as can be done, 
because we are now bound to our Allies, can do nothing 
without them, and reference to them is necessary before 
anything more decisive or important can be said or 
done. 

Our Government have dispersed again, and for the 
next month we have nothing to do but to sit “‘ bras 
croisés ’’ and see what is done in the Mediterranean, 
and hear how the French take it all. There is a strong 
party in our Cabinet, anxious for conciliation, and for 
peace, but what can they do? They were parties to 
the Treaty : they share in all its responsibility, and 
they must have been prepared for all its consequences. 
I will write again in a day or two, and will send your 
letter to Clarendon. I read it to John Russell ; with 
Lord Lansdowne I never communicate. 

Yours, 


CAGaG: 


(7) Lonpon, 
October 7, 1840. 


My Dear Reeve, 

I wrote to you yesterday in a great hurry, and 
I write a few lines more to-day. I see in Thiers’ own 
paper an invitation from himself I presume to himself 
to go out, or go to war, and a long tirade following 
the recommendation. I own I cannot be surprised 
at the impression on the public mind that Thiers will 
not go to war; for in spite of all I see, hear, and 
know, I cannot bring myself to think it possible. To 
encounter all Europe and incur the terrible calamity 
with all its doubtful consequences requires to have a 
very great necessity. One comprehends, in the War of 
the first Revolution and that which was continued by 
the last struggles of Napoleon’s ambitions, his shrinking 
from the humiliation of such a peace as was alone open 
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to him; but here theré is not one single pretext dis- 
coverable by any ingenuity. It is really curious to 
read day after day such tirades from the whole battery 
of the French Press without a particle of argument ; 
and they have never attempted to answer Palmerston’s 
note, which failing, as I think it does, to make out 
a case for the expediency of the Treaty, makes out the 
most complete case against the French, and proves 
that we had every right to make any Treaty we pleased. 
Their pretensions, as embodied in their complaints, are 
monstrous, and my opposition to Palmerston’s policy 
is nearly swallowed up in my indignation at French 
insolence and unreasonableness. From the moment 
they declared they would never consent to join in any 
coercive measures against M. Ali nor to consent to any 
arrangement to which he would not agree, they not 
only virtually took their leave of the Conference, shirking 
work in an undertaking which they themselves had 
insisted on beginning, but they left the Allies at full 
liberty to proceed without them, and so they themselves 
admitted. If the terms of the Treaty were obnoxious 
to them, whose fault was it but their own? Had 
they stood there, and objected to these terms, and 
proposed others, it is at least probable they would have 
been accepted, and a compromise made and better 
terms given to M. Ali in return for the additional 
security to the Sultan of the French Guarantee. ‘Then 
what can be so absurd as their clamour about Beyrout ? 
They could hardly say more if Boulogne or Toulouse 
had been bombarded !_ It was one of the consequences 
to be expected from the Treaty, which they already 
knew was in course of execution. It must be owned 
that we have taken no pains to soothe their irritation, 
that Palmerston has treated them very cavalierly, and 
that something conciliatory might have been said and 
done to give them a pretext for making matters up. 
Their fury, however, is now quite misplaced. How 
did they expect the Treaty would be executed, and 
what did they suppose the fleets and troops that were 
14 
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put in motion would do? What French -interest is 
concerned in Beyrout: in what way does French 
honour make it incumbent for them to interfere in the 
war on the Syrian Coast? Surely it is impossible 
they can in the end provoke hostilities on such visionary 
pretences. Pray write again. 

Yours very truly, 


Gs. CeG: 


(8) Paris. Hérexr Canrersury, 
Rue DE 1a Paix, 
October 8, 1840. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am exceedingly rejoiced to receive your letters, 
because I am now certain that, with you in London 
and I here, we can do all that humanly speaking can 
be done. I know how little that is. 

I continue to see the Ministers all day long, and 
those men who pass for the most warlike lose no oppor- 
tunity of expressing their horror of war, and their 
readiness still to accept any reasonable and honourable 
terms. But at the Cabinet yesterday the King finally 
and fully assented to their proposals. The Chambers 
are convoked for the 28th inst. A manifesto is in 
preparation to all the Courts, and a counter-statement 
for England. Thiers’ case is not what you suppose 
it to be. He has made no attempt at underhand 
separate arrangements between the Pasha and_ the 
Porte': he has never sought to countermine the Four 
Powers. But all this must be said and that instantly. 


: A very questionable statement. Reeve subsequently allowed that Thiers 
had been playing a double game (cf. letters of November 24th and 2gth, 
infra), and Greville, in his Fournal, ed. 1885 (Part Il, vol. ie 355)» agrees. 
The truth appears to be that Thiers was pursuing the traditional policy since 
the days of Napoleon I to increase French influence in the Levant, and hoped 
to make use of Mehemet Ali for that purpose. Mehemet had French unofficial 
support, and Frenchmen were in his army. : 

At the same time Thiers hoped to gain his end without war. But, as Reeve 
himself confessed, Palmerston had won, either because he had better information, 
oR on account of his luck. 
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Thiers has made to me the most emphatic declarations 
of his unwavering desire to adhere to the alliance of 
England, even at the sacrifice of some of his opinions 
on Eastern affairs. But if England is the “alter ego” 
of Russia, if England is the tool of Russian hostility to 
France and French institutions, then perforce and in 
spite of all other reasons he and the other Ministers 
will be forced to treat England as Russia, and they 
give me their word of honour before God that war 
must be declared. To this what can I reply, when 
every act of the English Government confirms the 
notion of a union with Russia not only for the purpose 
of ejecting the Pasha, but for the purpose of bullying 
France P 

Lord Granville has made his conciliatory overture. 
It amounts simply to a declaration that there is no real 
intention of driving the Pasha out of Egypt or of bom- 
barding Alexandria. Even this has not been without 
some favourable effect here. I am persuaded they 
would accept here any concession in Syria, and almost 
make any in any other part of the world to keep the 
peace. They would accept Sebastiani’s proposal of 
the upper line of demarcation :1 they would accept 
the Pachalik of Aleppo or Damascus, but they cannot 
knock under to the bare letter of the Treaty. I 
solemnly declare that the most rational and pacific 
men in France are the present Ministers at this moment. 
The foolometers of the public are at boiling point : 
nothing can exceed the fury and folly of ordinary minds.2 

“Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa.”3 If 


t Le. from Aleppo to Beyrout. 

2 Alexis de Tocqueville, in a letter to Reeve, says: ““ What harm, perhaps 
irremediable has Palmerston done to the two nations and to the world. The 
feelings which the events of 1840 have caused among our people (the French) 
are incredible. I myself have been surprised. The unfortunate treaty of 
July 15th has nearly destroyed the work of ten years, and has revived the 
memories, the animosities, and especially the defiances, which seemed to have 
disappeared.” Cf. Edinburgh Review, October 1923. 

3 Dante, Inferno, canto iil. line 5: ‘‘ Do not let us speak of them, but look 
and pass on.” 
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we receive news of operations against St. Jean D’Acre, 
the dykes will break, and the deluge begin. I derive 
the greatest support from the sense of moderation of 
Sir W. Follett. We have read the Treaty together, 
and we do not find in it one word to justify the bom- 
bardment of Beyrout or the occupation of the Syrian 
coast. Nevertheless, as that is a “fait accompli” in 
which France has acquiesced, it points out this particular 
juncture as the moment at which concessions might 
have been made by England and accepted here. Instead 
of this we receive the news of a fresh agreement between 
three of the Powers,! still more hostile to France. 

To-day it has been discussed whether I had not 
better return instantly to London, to make a strong 
representation which cannot be made officially either 
by English or French diplomatists. But as I am never 
secure of your active co-operation,? I shall probably 
content myself with writing to you every day, and I 
entreat you to let me hear trom you, though of course 
I conceal from them here how bad matters are. 

I shall see Thiers to-night and insist on the importance 
of his counter-statement. I think I can still prevent 
them from taking up a hostile attitude with the fleet. 
And if the matter gets worse, at any rate I hope the 
recall of the Ambassador will precede any more violent 
or threatening measures. 

Yours most faithfully, 
H. Reeve. 


The news from Beyrout has been more calmly received 
than I could have hoped: but the next blow will be 
fatal. 


H. Reeve. 


1 England, Austria and Russia. 

2 As will be gathered from these letters, Greville took a more favourable 
view of Palmerston’s policy, apart from his conduct, and seems to have taken 
the more just view. 
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(9) : : Lonpon, 
October 9, 1840. 
ie Reeve, Esq. 
Hoétel Canterbury, 
Rue de la Paix, 


Paris. 


My Dear Reeve, 

I received your letter this morning and have 
given it to Clarendon,: desiring he will give it to Lord 
John, but I was most surprised to read in a second 
edition of The Times, just after reading your letter, 
that the Chambers are convoked for the 28th inst. 
What does this mean, and what are we to infer from 
it? For the first time for some days past (since the 
Beyrout affair) I have begun to think that everything 
will at last end well. If we had anybody but Palmerston 
at the Foreign Office I should have no doubt of it, 
but it is in vain for the Peace Party here to carry any 
point in the Cabinet, when the execution 1s left to 
Palmerston, who is resolved to proceed in his own 
violent course, and to thwart all who oppose it. Still 
the article in the Chronicle to-day, so very different 
from those of the preceding two days, looks as if he 
was at length disposed to change his tone. My own 
conviction is that the French Government sincerely 
desire peace, if we will afford them a decent case for 
making it up with us, and that they will join the Alliance, 
and contribute to the object for which it was formed, 
if we will meet their concessions by such on our part 
as they have a right to expect, and without which they 
could not, dare not, lay down their arms. I had 
yesterday a long conversation with Guizot, who said 
to me precisely what Thiers & Co. seem to have said 
to you, and he suggested various modifications of the 


t Clarendon was at this time Lord Privy Seal. 

2 The Morning Chronicle, the ardent supporter of Palmerston, was owned 
by John Easthope, a successful stockbroker and an M.P. He was created a 
Baronet in 1847. The editor was Charles Kent. Most of the leading articles 
on foreign affairs after 1847 were written by the Hon. G. Smythe, sub- 
sequently Lord Strangford. 
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Treaty as possible alternatives any of which we might 
In my opinion agree to. To-morrow there is another 
meeting of our Cabinet, and at this another effort will 
be made for the purpose of bringing about a recon- 
ciliation, and finally a transaction. It will be proposed 
that Lord Granville shall make a communication in a 
frank and conciliatory spirit to the French Government 
offering and asking for mutual explanations, giving 
every assurance the French Government can require 
of our disposition to satisfy them in every way com- 
patible with the engagements we have contracted, and 
desiring to know what it is they require, in order that 
we may make every exertion to meet their wishes. I 
wish I could think Palmerston would not oppose this, 
or, if he should be overruled and unwillingly acquiesce, 
that he would endeavour ‘‘ bona fide” to give effect 
to the intentions of the Cabinet, and that he would not 
take means to thwart them. I think, however, that if 
the great point is carried the execution will not be left 
to his uncontrolled and unwatched management, and 
that the energies which originate the design will be 
employed in superintending its accomplishment. On 
that transaction I think the question of peace or war 
now principally depends, but it is by no means impossible 
it may produce an incurable dissension and important 
changes in our Government. I need not say that I 
impart this to you in the strictest confidence, and that 
you will take care not to say one word to Thiers or 
to anybody at present on the subject. The event is 
still uncertain, and inferences of a most erroneous and 
possibly disastrous kind might be drawn, from any 
delay, even in a communication from this Government 
to that of France, if it were known that the Cabinet 
was engaged in such a discussion. I therefore rely 
fully on your reserve and discretion. I am extremely 
glad you have had an opportunity of talking to Follett, 
for it is of great consequence to infuse right notions 
into a Tory of influence. I hear of Croker, Sir R. 


1 J. W. Croker, the eminent Tory pamphleteer, a regular contributor to the 
Quarterly Review. 
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Wilson! and others, vociferous in their admiration of 
Palmerston’s policy, and you know this was Aberdeen’s 
language to Barnes. The country in general are 
desirous of peace ; they can’t comprehend the violence 
of the French: they do not reciprocate their hatred to 
England, and they cannot comprehend the possibility 
of war really ensuing for such a cause as the Syrian 
contest. I apprehend Lord Lansdowne will be in town 
for the Cabinet to-morrow, and most of the Ministers 
except Morpeth? and Duncannon.3 I am going out of 
town on Sunday, but shall return at any time if I am 
wanted, and very probably, whether I am or not, to 
see or hear what is going on. 
Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 


Ce Cae, 


(10) Lonpon, 


October 10, 1840. 
Hi Reeve, Eisq:, 
H6tel Canterbury, 
Rue de la Paix; 
Panis: 


My Dear Reeve, 


I received your letter [of October 4th] this 
morning and you will get mine, written last night, 
with intelligence of the state of matters here. You will 
see in The Times to-day a very powerful article, but in 
a strain which Palmerston must be himself quite satisfied 
with, with the exception of the approbation it expresses 
of the Treaty itself, or perhaps rather implies. | agree 


t Sir R. Wilson. Probably Sir Robert Thomas Wilson, the soldier. He 
had been an M.P., but retired because he disapproved of the Reform Bill. 
Continued to take an active part in politics as a Tory. Died 1849. 

A Morpeth, eldest son of the sixth Earl of Carlisle. Succeeded his father 
in 1848. At this date Irish Secretary. 

3 Duncannon, eldest son of the third Earl of Bessborough, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1844. At this date First Commissioner of Woods and Forests and 
in the Cabinet. 
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with it entirely. I have never thought otherwise than 
that the original conduct of France, her perverse, 
obstinate, wilful resolution to keep aloof from the 
Allies, and her final announcement that she would 
never coerce the Pasha, or agree to anything he would 
not agree to, have been the cause of all the evil, and 
that it is mad and preposterous to charge the British 
Government, or the Allies, with a state of things which 
is attributable to nothing but their own perverseness 
in the first instance, and their insolent and frantic 
violence in the second. I am afraid you are a little 
too much bit by Thiers & Co., for when you declare 
your conviction that they are the most pacifically inclined 
men in France, you seem to forget that it is the Press 
which has raised this hubbub, and that it is Thiers 
who has moved this mighty engine of mischief. The 
Government papers, and those under his immediate 
influence, have been the prime incendiaries and in- 
stigators of that most unreasonable and _ ridiculous 
violence, which he now sees has done more mischief 
than he intended. He has raised the Demon, and he 
can’t now control him. Ifthe French Government could 
have answered Palmerston’s note they would have 
done so long ago, but not the slightest attempt has 
ever been made to reply to it, and all we have had has 
been furious declamations and vague abuse in return. 
I have, however, always divided the note into two 
parts, and while I think his case complete against 
France, I highly disapprove of the policy, the expediency 
of concluding the Treaty.t That is, however, now 
gone by. It was concluded : it is in course of execu- 
tion—and France, no matter by what means, is so excited 
that the question no longer is whether she will make 
war, but whether she can avoid it. The King I do 
not doubt, Thiers I am disposed to believe, will avoid 
it if they can. But if the one thinks that his Crown, 
and the other that his Power will be perilled by re- 
maining at peace, they will prefer the hazard of war 


t The Treaty of London. Cf. supra, p. 12, note 2. 
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to that of deprivation. We must deal with the case 
as it is, not as it ought to be ; and as the morbid vanity 
of France is inflamed to such a dangerous pitch,! we 
must do what we can to allay it, always taking care 
to violate no engagement and make no degrading 
concession. I do not hold it to be any degradation 
to meet France half-way. However wrong she may 
have been before, now that she is ready to repair that 
wrong and to make concessions to us, we should make 
some on our part to her. But we have a task of difficulty 
and delicacy to perform, because, however reasonable 
this course may be, we cannot adopt it without per- 
suading all our Allies to adopt it with us, and if one or 
more of them insist upon holding us to our engage- 
ments we shall be placed in a situation of exceeding 
perplexity. Russia has hitherto behaved extremely 
well. This is allowed by all, and we must act towards 
her as fairly and honourably as she has to us. But 
the very reasons which most powerfully operate with 
us in wishing to conciliate France not only may have 
no weight with her, but may influence her in a directly 
contrary direction, or rather may influence the Emperor 
Nicholas. We wish to keep well with France: he 
wishes to divide us. We dread any state of things 
which may endanger the throne of Louis Philippe : 
he would rejoice at any which menaced it and placed 
it in jeopardy. Still if England, Austria and Prussia 
should come to an understanding with France, which 
they think satisfactory and which will compromise the 
honour of none of the parties and will neither violate 
the principle nor impair the object of the Treaty, 
although it may imply the necessity of some alteration 
in its precise terms, Russia would not be able to refuse 
her sanction to an arrangement on this basis. Nor 
would she dare to incur the responsibility of lighting 


« Cf. letter of Tocqueville to Reeve in Nouvelle Correspondance a’ Alexis 
de Tocqueville, p. 182, where he says that if England made no concessions, 
and made the French, irritable and proud as they were, feel their humiliation, 
he feared a revolution in France and then war. 
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up the flames of war in Europe, by obstinately insisting 
upon the adherence to the letter of the Treaty, when 
peace might be preserved by a departure from the 
letter, which would not be from its spirit. I have 
only seen Guizot once for this week past, and am rather 
surprised that he has made no communication to me 
of the state of affairs at Paris, nor of what is passing 
in his Cabinet, nor of what they are going to do as 
soon as the Chambers meet. My belief is that in this 
country public opinion will require that every attempt 
shall be made to avert war. If, however, these attempts 
fail, and the French choose to rush to arms, upon the 
wanton and ridiculous pretexts which they set forth, 
the national spirit will not brook such insolence, nor 
Spare any exertions or grudge any sacrifices to punish 
it. JI am going out of town to-morrow, for I do not 
know that I can be of any further use here. Some- 
thing conclusive must be done in the course of the 
next week or ten days, and that will probably be done 
at Paris ; that is, as far as anything can be conclusive 
which depends on other parties, and in which there 
must be so much unavoidable delay. Let me know 
how long you remain at Paris, and I will continue to 
write to you wherever I may be, and hope you will go 
on writing constantly to me. 


Yours very gratefully, 
ce 


(11) Paris, 
October 10, 1840. 


My Dear Sir, 

The French Government have at last taken 
some steps to answer Palmerston’s note, and to state 
their side of the question. Four days ago they des- 
patched their manifesto to the Allies stating that they 
held the existence of Mehemet Ali as a vassal-prince 
of the Ottoman Empire to be essential to the main- 
tenance of that Empire and to the balance of power 
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in Europe. But in this document they avoid assigning 
the limits within which his power is to subsist. Last 
night Thiers’ long note or counter-statement was also 
despatched : it will be published here in two or three 
days. The Ministers think it is exceedingly strong 
in argument, and that it unanswerably establishes the 
fact that the variations of policy as to the means of 
settling the question have been on the side of England, 
not on that of France. The paragraph in the Globe 
of Thursday evening has had an excellent effect here. 
I have no doubt that if the Cabinet had decided to-day 
as much, the matter would have assumed a very hopeful 
aspect: but Lord Granville and M. D’Apponyi,? in 
their recent conciliatory overture, refrained from men- 
tioning St. Jean d’Acre at all. 

We are now in hourly expectation of a telegraphic 
despatch from Marseilles, by which the general expec- 
tation is that. we shall learn that St. Jean’ dActess 
already taken or at least attacked. This expectation 
is so general that the event, if it does happen, will not 
excite as much commotion as I apprehended when I 
last wrote. If it does not happen, the French will be 
a little soothed by the unexpected pause in these violent 
operations. 

It is decided that the French fleet is to leave Greece 
and be concentrated between Algiers and Toulon. 
Admiral Duperré starts to-day to take the command, 
and under him Admiral Lalande. They assure me 
that before another month is over they will have 22 
ships of the line, besides their frigates all in one fleet. 
I can only make out 15 or 18, however. 

I see clearly enough that the object of the War Party, 
consisting of those who believed war to be inevitable, 
and of those who actually desire it, is to gain time, 
and at any rate to avoid hostilities until the spring, 
They all of them cautiously avoid any allusion to 
Algiers, but I cannot help thinking they are aware of 

t Count Apponyi, Austrian Ambassador in Paris. 
2 It fell on November 3rd. 
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the terrible dilemma in which the position of an army 
of 70,000 men in Africa places them. As to manning 
the fleet, they look forward to the return of the fishermen 
from Newfoundland, which occurs in the course of this 
month, for a great increase of men. 

I agree in all you say as to the enormous unreasonable- 
ness of a war, and the absurd tirades of the Press. I 
tell the Ministers that they have now to show the world 
where the right of declaring or preventing war is really 
vested. If in the Crown, the Ministers of the Crown 
must assert it: if in the Chamber of Deputies, they 
are governed by the Convention under another name: 
if in the Press, they are ruled by a still more blatant 
anarchy. Since I have been in Paris I have learnt a 
lesson on the qualities of a democratic executive which 
I shall not easily forget, and every day I have some 
fresh instance of the tyranny of the folly of the many 
over the moderation and wisdom of the few. Lord 
Palmerston’s conduct seems to me to exemplify to a 
most extraordinary degree the abuse of power by one 
man in an aristocratic state; but the wretched mis- 
takes, doubts and pretensions of the French Government 
disclose all the essential weakness and worthlessness of 
a democratic administration. 

I have taken my place for next Wednesday or Friday 
or at latest on Saturday; I hope to see you. Don’t 
suppose that Thiers is responsible for what any of 
the papers say. They rule him to a certain extent, 
not he them at all. I have seen with my own 
eyes his written protestations against their language, 
which he says, with truth, compromises and weakens 
the Government. 

Yours ever faithfully, 
lie bye 
C. C. Grevittz, Esa. 


t The French were at this moment at war with Abd-el-Kadir, the for- 
midable Dey of Algiers. He had made the Peace of Constantine in October 
1838, but had broken it in May 1839. 
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(12) Paris, 
Sunday, October 11, 1840. 
Ceca Greville iisg:, 
Newmarket. 


My Dear Sir, 

I have got Thiers’ long despatch in answer to 
Lord Palmerston’s statement. Some parts are very 
good, but as a state-paper I think it inferior to P[almer- 
ston]’s. I intend it to appear in England on Wednesday 
morning. 

The convocation of the Chambers has, I believe, 
had a soothing effect. There is certainly a returning 
hope of peace: but the danger is only shifted to another 
quarter. I am more and more persuaded that the 
King is tricking Thiers, and means to plunge the 
country into a “crise ministérielle.” How are they 
ever to agree on the Speech from the Throne? For 
after all that must be written by the Minister and 
spoken by the King. Thiers finds himself more and 
more between two stools, his party urging him on, 
the King opposing him. Under these circumstances 
he must go on with his party, and go out with them. 
The King will attempt to extract a pacific cabinet from 
the Chambers, but Thiers will be forcibly thrown into 
strong opposition. There will be disturbances, and 
I find all my most judicious friends more alarmed at 
this prospect than at the notion of war. In a word, 
when Palmerston or Nicholas I broke up the Anglo- 
French alliance, they removed the keystone of the 
arch. Nothing remains but external war, internal 
disorder. The two Powers united were masters of 
events: they being divided we are all slaves. Nor 
do I believe that there is any security for the public 
peace without that alliance. The question then is, 
not only how actual hostilities can be avoided, but how 
that peace and alliance can be secured, which it never 
can be, as long as Lord Palmerston is minister, 
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If Thiers does fall, as I think he will, Louis Philippe 
and his Government will direct all their efforts to renew 
the negotiations of 1836 and 37, and effect an union 
with Russia against England.t Perhaps such an alliance 
would be even more palatable to Russia than the present 
combination. 

I saw Thiers last night at Auteuil, and talked a great 
deal with him. He is extremely friendly and gave 
me the new military map of the Mediterranean, which 
shall grace the Council office. The impression of 
Beyrout is got over. It was never so intense as the 
papers make it out. I can hardly conceive they will 
sit down before St. Jean d’Acre at this time of year, 
or that they will succeed if they do. The place cannot 
be touched by sea and the only position from which 
Buonaparte attacked it with any advantage has been 
destroyed within the last few months by order of 
Soliman Pasha.2 Apropos of Soliman Pasha, Moore, 
the Consul at Beyrout, was authorised to dride him, 
with the offer of the hereditary Pachalick of Candia, 
under the guarantee of the Four Powers. He refused, 
however, because he would not abandon the Pasha, 
and because he thought that an odd way of maintaining 
the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire. 
I have heard from Lord Lansdowne, whose views are, 
as I supposed, moderate enough: but the party of 
peace must be up and doing. 

Yours ever, 


H. Reeve. 


Your brother Henry and I do nothing but miss each 
other. 


: These negotiations were due to the absence of real agreement between 
England and France as to the proper method of dealing with the situation 
created by the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, Cf. supra, p. 4, note 2. 

2 General of the Egyptian Army. 
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(13) Lonpon, 
Sunday, October 11, 1840. 
ble Reeve, Wed;, 
Hétel Canterbury, 
Rue de la Paix, 


Paris. 


My Dear Reeve, 

I am just going out of Town, but write you one 
line before I go. I trust the question of peace or war 
may now be considered as settled. Guizot yesterday, 
just before the Cabinet, delivered the note of the French 
Government, which is so moderate and pacific that 
we can only respond in a similar tone, and nothing 
can, I trust, now prevent a satisfactory accommodation. 
I feel satisfied you never said a word about what I 
before told you, and you will now see how necessary 
that caution was, as of course the note superseded the 
necessity of discussing the other point, and nothing 
remained but to reply to it, which will, I trust, be done 
promptly and satisfactorily. I have not time to touch 
upon the causes of a “‘dénouement”’ so much better 
than anybody could have anticipated, but which are 
no longer doubtful. Nothing now remains but that 
we should play our part handsomely. And, in spite 
of its being in the hands it is, I think it can hardly fail. 
How Thiers will make out his case to the Chamber, 
and at once defend his propositions, expenses and 
declarations, and his present note, is more than I guess. 
But that is his affair. The King has gained his point, 
and the peace of Europe will, I trust, be undisturbed. 
I have not a moment for more. 

; Yours very truly, 


Ct Gd 
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(14) Paris, 


October 12, 1840. 
C. Cy Greville, Esq., 
40, Grosvenor Place, 
London. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am very envious to know what you think of 
Thiers’ reply to Palmerston. It will serve at any rate 
to convince you that there is something more to be 
said than is contained in the folly and the vituperation 
of the Press. I think you, in common with The Times 
and most people in England, are wrong in making 
Thiers responsible for what the papers contain. When 
I say that the Ministers are the most pacific men in 
France, it is because I have daily and positive proofs 
of their reluctance to be dragged along at newspaper 
pace. They do not rule the papers, but the papers 
them. And, if war does break out, it will be because 
the cursed democratic element, represented by the 
Press, forces the hands of the Ministers and overrules 
their deliberations. 

This goes to such lengths that there is a regular 
Cabinet of editors and the leaders of the Gauche, who 
meet to deliberate and impose terms on the Cabinet 
of the King. Thiers was brought into power by this 
Junta of the Gauche. His position between them and 
the King is most embarrassing. Perhaps some months 
ago he encouraged or tolerated their violence in order 
to strengthen himself at the Chateau and to justify the 
measure of fortifying Paris, on which the King peremp- 
torily insisted. But I know personally how intractable 
these editors are. 1 have seen notes from Thiers to 
one of them, demanding and entreating them not to 
involve the Government in such inextricable embarrass- 
ment. I have been applied to myself to use the influence 
of old and intimate private friendship to quench this 
fire, and I labour unceasingly to this end. But this 
abominable and irresponsible tyranny is stronger than 
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anything else in France, and it will ruin us all. Never- 
theless I have extorted from the Courrier Francais a 
formal promise that they will support any proposal of 
England and the allies to which the Government may 
think it possible to accede. 

The great objection I have to make to the opinions 
contained in your letter of the 1oth is that you seem 
to treat the question of general policy, the alliance of 
France, the maintenance of Louis Philippe’s throne, 
and the danger of Russia (on which we are, I believe, 
perfectly ‘‘d’accord”’), as subordinate to the question 
of the East. The limits of Syria “sont le cadet (sic) 
de mes soucis”’ : and I can readily believe that Russia 
will waive or postpone her projects in the East, by 
assuming the appearance of a frank and honourable 
conduct, in order to achieve so signal a triumph as 
the destruction of France in the West. If Russia 
does not behave extremely well, she knows that she 
would not retain the English alliance for a day ; and 
it is by this very means that she is able to give to the 
alliance the character of a coalition against France 
which the French chuse to give to it. She has con- 
sented to go along with us in the East, in order to give 
us the air of going along with her in the West, and by 
breaking up the Anglo-French alliance she has already 
removed the great prop of Louis Philippe’s throne. 

As the Cabinet is to meet in London, I believe, to-day, 
I shall stay here till Sunday in order to learn the result 
and the effect of it here. I therefore hope to hear from 
you again on Friday. 

Yours most truly, 
H. Reeve. 
Cy Ce Greviite so, 
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(15) Paris, 


October 16, 1840. 
C. C. Greville, Esq., 


40, Grosvenor Place, 


London. 
My Dear Sir, 


Your last letter gave me great satisfaction, for 
I was afraid that a great many well-meaning persons 
in England would be angry with Thiers for being so 
much in the right. I think the better of his note, 
the more I read it; and I suppose people will now 
begin to ask why was the Treaty [of July 15th] required 
at all, or what motives suggested it. I have never 
heard any plausible ones at all, except Palmerston’s 
openly avowed determination to bully the French in 
their politics : those were his words. 

The effect of Thiers’ note here is amazingly great. 
It is unanimously applauded and admired by men of 
all parties. Perhaps it is the first out of his political 
life (except the great speech on the Spanish question 
in 1836)! which conveys a true idea not only of his 
address, but of his dignity. This document renders 
him perfectly master of the Chamber and the country : 
and I now understand that the King would not allow 
the Chamber to be convoked or the note to be sent 
until he had satisfied himself that there was no royal 
road out of the scrape. We have succeeded in getting 
the Ministers and even the Press into a pacific frame 
of mind. At this moment they are better disposed 
than they have ever been before, or will be again, to 
listen to reasonable overtures. All that I hoped for 
on this side the Channel is achieved. 

But at this very time the Morning Chronicle 1s more 
insolent and more mendacious than it has ever been 
before. Is it Lord Palmerston’s wish to have war, 

: England and France had supported the Queens Maria in Portugal and 
Isabella in Spain against the adherents of Dom Miguel and Don Carlos. But 


when in March 1836 Palmerston invited France to join England in naval and 
military operations Thiers declined. 
i 
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or is it not? Which .of his acts can be quoted as 
implying a real desire for peace? I observe that all 
the English papers, including The Times, assume that 
the Sultan is already in actual possession of Syria. 
Nothing can be more absurd, as long as Ibrahim is 
there with his whole army: and the Sultan has not 
10,000 men to bring against him. Fonblanque’s ! 
article was excellent, and I anticipate a no less candid 
review of Thiers’ note. 

I dine to-morrow with Admiral Roussin,? who is 
one of the most pacific of the Ministers, and knows 
more about the Pasha (whom he laughs at) than all 
of them put together. I expect to have an interest- 
ing conversation with him. I hope also to see Gen. 
Cubiéres 3 before I leave Paris. To-day I dine at the 
Embassy, and I hope I shall at last meet your brother ; 
we have exchanged packs of cards. On Sunday I 
leave Paris, and on Wednesday I shall be at the Office : 
would you have the kindness to let Lennard+ know. 

Ever yours faithfully, 


H. Reeve. 
C. C. Grevitiz, Eso. 


(16) RIDDLEsWoRTH, $ 


Tuesday, October 20, 1840. 
H. Reeve, Esq. 


Council Office, 
London. 


My Dear Reerve, 


I suppose this will meet you in Town, but I 
only write one line to-day to beg you will let me hear 
from you and direct to Riddlesworth, Harling ;  to- 
morrow to Downham, Brandon till Friday (?), and then 


* Albany Fonblanque, journalist (1793-1872), wrote for the Morning 
Chronicle and The Times. Proprietor and editor of the Examiner. 

2 Minister of Marine and Colonies. 3 The Minister of War. 

4 Clerk in Privy Council Office. 

5 Near Thetford, Norfolk, the seat of Thomas Thornhill. He died May 
29, 1844. 
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to Newmarket. I will write again to-morrow, but this 
morning have not time, as we are just going to shoot. 
You will, of course, have been struck with the recent 
articles in The Times, so very strong in the opposite 
Sense to ours, and I hope you will soon see Barnes, 
and if possible find out from him what it all means. 
What is he at, under what influence acting ? It is 
clear to me that they are building on their party assurance 
and preparing to work the Eastern question against 
the Government, but I should be glad to know how 
they are disposed. Did you send The Times the trans- 
lation of Thiers’ memorandum? I hear from Neumann, 
Brunnow and Co.t that it appeared in print before it 
got into circulation among the great ones. 
Yours very truly, 


Co CG: 


(17) RIDDLESWORTH, 
October 22, 1840. 
My Dear Reeve, 
I hope you will be arrived by this time, and 
I long to hear what are the Government’s last advices 
from Paris, and in what temper you left them. Thiers’ 
paper was very able, indeed admirable in tone, but 
he did not deny or defend the refusal of France to join 
in coercive measures, or in any arrangement to which 
M. Ali would not give his consent: this was always 
Palmerston’s strong and the French weak point, and 
so it remains. ‘“‘ Au reste,’’ I think the mind exhibited 
in Thiers’ paper more enlarged and statesmanlike than 
in Palmerston’s. We have replied to the last note 
very civilly and amicably, and hints have been thrown 
out that, if they will say unofficially what will satisfy 
them, an arrangement may be accomplished. I believe 
Metternich is dying to close the account, and as days 
and weeks pass away and Palmerston hears nothing of 
an insurrection and sees little or no progress made 


t Baron de Neumann was the Austrian Ambassador, and Brunnow Russian 
Ambassador in London. 
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beyond his ships firing on a defenceless coast, I suspect 
that he is beginning to be a little less sanguine and 
confident than heretofore. To say the truth, I think 
we are going to cut a very ridiculous figure according 
to all appearances. Pray see Guizot as soon as you 
can, and hear what he says about his Government, if 
he and they are satisfied with what we have done, and 
what he expects from the disposition of the Chambers ; 
and I trust you will lose no time in seeing Barnes and 
having an “‘ éclaircissement’”’ with him. It is extremely 
desirable to keep well with ‘“‘ cette puissance,” and, if 
some other and more potent influence comes in to take 
a line alien to our wishes and opinions, that the alliance 
should be suspended merely, and not by any means 
broken. Get him to tell you candidly and explicitly 
what their views and intentions are. Direct to Downham, 
Brandon till Monday next, and then Newmarket. 
Yours ever, 


Ce Ce. 
(18) Councit Orricz, WHITEHALL, 
October 22, 1840. 
CC. Greville, disq., 
Downham, 
Brandon.! 


My Dear Sir, 

I was detained at Havre 24 hours by the winds 
and consequently did not arrive here till a day later 
than I had expected. The first thing I hear is that 
Lord Holland 2 died early this morning. I had intended 
to have started for Bowood to-morrow, where Lord 
Lansdowne seemed to wish to see me, and where I 

* In Suffolk. It belonged to Lord William Powlett, subsequently the 


sixth Duke of Cleveland. 


2 Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, an opponent of Palmerston’s eastern 
policy. Holland House had long been the centre of Whig society. Greville, 
in his Yournal, gives an unfavourable view of Lord Holland’s character. He 
says few men had a very warm affection for Lord Holland, because he had 
none for anybody, and that he was soon forgotten (¥ournal, ed. 1885 
Part II., vol. i. 359-367). This, however, is not the general opinion. 
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should have met Lord John. But this event will distress 
them all, so exceedingly, that I had rather not go at 
such ajuncture. The consequence is I shall see nobody. 
Lord Clarendon is out of town, Guizot at Windsor, 
you at Newmarket ; and I am rather “‘accablé”’ by 
the awful gloom and solitude of London. At present 
I do not see in which direction our efforts can be turned. 
The Times to-day is very good. I shall see B[arnes] 
this afternoon, but I shall make no advances to him, 
if he is committed to the other side, as I almost fear 
he is. For a man professing to be an editor not to 
have an opinion on such questions as these, does pass 
my comprehension. I left Paris, including Thiers 
and the Press, wonderfully pacific: and I hope that 
all I said to him will not prove to be mere words. 
Indeed I had expected from your last letter that, before 
I left Paris, something of a direct conciliatory nature 
would have reached the French Government. But 
they were still ‘au pied du mur,” as they expressed 
it. However, some of my English letters which I 
found on arriving assert that the opening has been made. 
I need not say how much I shall rejoice at your return, 

London is sepulchral. 

Always faithfully yours, 

H. Reeve. 

C. C. Grevit_e, Esa. 


(19) DownuamM, 
Friday, October 23, 1840. 
H. Reeve. 
My Dear Reeve, 

I only came here to-day, and find your letter 
just as the post is going. You may imagine how 
shocked I am at Lord Holland’s death ; it is a calamity 
which will deeply affect society and I can’t tell when 
I have been so grieved. I write only one line to say 
that our note arrived at Paris some days ago, and many 
civilities have been expressed in letters to Lord Granville. 
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[ really hope we may patch matters up. You will see 
Guizot, I trust, to-morrow at latest. How sorry he will 
be for poor Lord Holland I am sure. 


Direct to Newmarket. 
Yours very truly, 


(20) PCO 
October 24, 1840. 


My Dear Sir, 

My prediction is fulfilled to the letter. Thiers 
has resigned on the King’s Speech.t_ He says that the 
language of the speech was as moderate as it could 
be “pour étre un miroir des circonstances,” but the 
King refused to accept it. ‘The King declares that his 
resolution is taken to resist with undiminished tenacity 
the anarchists and the War Party. M. Guizot leaves 
Town instantly ; but I have spent two hours with him 
this morning. I have not concealed from him, nor 
does he conceal from himself, the tremendous dangers 
of the position. Yet I think he is hardly conscious 
of their full intent. He is calm, I think even confident. 
He relies upon the Chambers, or in other words on 
the terror which the imminence of the danger may 
produce : and he thinks the state of things less dangerous 
than in 1831.7 I differ from him. It is 1831 without 
the English Alliance, without the resolute support of 
the middle classes, perhaps without the army, for I 
greatly doubt whether the army is to be trusted. In 
1831 the cry for war followed the revolutionary move- 
ment of 1830. In 1840 we shall see the revolutionary 
movement follow the cry for war; and the Gauche, 
who have encouraged the latter more than they intended, 
will be swept away by the former. 

M. Guizot has been very unreserved with me, on 
the external as well as on the internal question, but I 

» On October 20th. 

2 The allusion is to the support given by Louis Philippe to Belgium when 


she revolted from Holland. French troops actually entered Belgium. England 
acquiesced, but not very cordially. 
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think I am not justified in writing what he said. Indeed 
matters are becoming so involved and so dangerous that 
one is almost afraid to breathe the secrets of the time. 

I have good reason to believe that the plot for 
P[almerston]’s going over to the Tories is no idle 
invention, On the contrary, it is already in a very 
forward state. This in one word explains the conduct 
of B[arnes]. I shall see him this afternoon and put 
it to him point blank. If it proves so, at least one 
more effort may be made to rouse the Cabinet to a 
sense of its own dangers, if not to that of the country. 

I hope that Thiers’ retirement will at any rate enable 
us to get B[arnes] to support vigorously the new French 
Government. Iam sure that Thiers has not had justice 
done him in England, but it would be quixotic in me 
to aggravate our difficulties by attempting to defend 
him. “‘ Du reste,” he is quite able to defend himself 
by the moderation of his language in the Chamber. 
I believe that any Government must be supported in 
France, where the question is not as to the which or 
the who, but as to the existence of the State. 

My alarm is intense ; and if I were to stake anything 
on the result it would be that the King will abdicate, 
and the Duke of Orleans will succeed him with Thiers 
and war. Guizot has, I am sure, no conception of the 
storm of unpopularity which awaits him. I have taken 
leave of him with very melancholy forebodings, which 
seem to touch me more than they do himself. “* Justum 
et tenacem propositi virum.” Hackneyed as the words 
are, they were never applied with a more perfect con- 
formity to the truth. 

Lord Holland’s death is indeed a calamity: the 
grief is heightened by a notion that his end was hastened 
by the intense anxiety he had felt ever since the fatal 
1sth of July. Will it be possible for Lord Clarendon ? 


t The date of the Treaty of London ; cf. supra., p. 4, note 2. Just before 
his death Lord Holland declared that Mehemet Ali and the Syrian question 
would kill him (Greville, Fournal, ed. 1885, Pt. II., vol. i. 341). 

2 Lord Privy Seal. 
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toremainin? I should think not. But his resignation 
is now too late for the country and for himself. I 
earnestly hope you will return to Town as soon as the 
week is over. It is by no means certain that Parliament 
will not meet on November 12th. 
I am ever yours faithfully, 

H. Reeve. 

Ca CAGREviILiE, Eso. 


(21) NEWMARKET, 
Sunday, October 25, 1849. 
Fi Reeve, 
Council Office, 
London. 


My Dear Reeve, 

I am laid up with a cursed fit of the gout which 
compels me to be brief, for it hurts me to sit up and 
write. I was not prepared for Thiers’ resignation 
and know not whether to be glad or sorry for it. It 
complicates, at all events, the political questions of all 
sorts, and makes one very nervous. I take him to be 
potent for purposes of mischief if he turns his mind 
that way. I am sorry not to have seen Guizot before 
he went to Paris. I am, however, pretty well acquainted 
with his feelings and intentions, for he was very com- 
municative thereupon at Windsor the other day, and 
I have heard all that he said. That was, however, 
before Thiers’ resignation was known, and this produces 
a fresh state of things and necessarily imposes on him 
a fresh course of action. I presume, however, that he 
will be prepared to form a part of a new Government, 
if they succeed in forming one, and, should it end in 
Thiers returning, he would not, I take it, come back 
here ; so that in any case he will be lost to us. I shall 
go to Town, if I can, the end of this week for a few days 
to see you and others, and look about me, but I should 
like in the meantime to hear with what decided inten- 
tions Guizot goes to Paris, and you may write to me 
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without any apprehension on the subject. There never 
was such a loss as Lord Holland to society, and at 
this moment it is politically of great and lamentable 
consequence. 

If one may trust the account in the G/ode, the Egyptians 
have suffered some severe blows and are in a bad way 
in Syria. Pray write. 

Yours very truly, 
Cc, Cy Greve, 


What combination do you think the King will try ? 
I shall be very curious to hear what Barnes says. 
Nothing can be more suspicious than the language of 
the Tories, and the sudden turn of The Times, and I 
have no doubt P[almerston] is quite capable of joining 
them to-morrow on the terms of keeping the F.O., 
but Peel would never stand this. 


(Confidential.) 
(22) P.C.O.W., 


October 26, 1840. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am suffering from such a wretched process 
of acclimatisation or seasoning in the form of an 
influenza, which suspends almost all my vital faculties, 
that I cannot say half what I have to say. I saw B[arnes] 
on Saturday. He says that he had been forced to take 
a decided tone—qu. ? turn—by the remonstrances of the 
Clubs and all his friends, who declared that the honour 
of England was assailed by the insolence of the French 
Press. I argued a few points with him, and then said 
that, as retrospection and recrimination were unprofitable 
and needless, I hoped he would support the new French 
administration with Guizot in it. He said he certainly 
would, and particularly asked me to write him an 
article to feel this new ground a little. This I did 
yesterday ; but to-day he has not put it in, perhaps 
from a notion that Thiers will come back to office after 
all. Guizot showed me the letters that he had received 
both from Thiers and the King. Both of them stated 
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very positively that they looked to him to take the 
Government, and Guizot himself seemed to have no 
doubt whatever on the subject, unless the state of Paris 
was so alarming as to render it physically impossible 
to save the monarchy by any other means than a con- 
cession. My belief is that Guizot will be the Foreign 
Minister and lead the Chamber. Nothing could be 
more moderate or proper than the tone of Thiers’ letter 
to him. We shall now have a fortnight spent in the 
‘crise ministérielle’’: then an émeute or the dread 
of one, and then a frightened insecure Government, 
perhaps a violent one. 

I charged B[arnes] with the intention of keeping 
P[almerston] at the Foreign Office in the event of the 
Tories coming in. He did not deny it. He admitted 
that Lord Aberdeen had always declared that 
P[almerston]’s appointment was the only one which 
did the Whig Ministry any credit, and that he knew 
more about foreign politics than anyone else. Bour- 
queney ! tells me that this “‘ pli est bien pris” : if so, 
God help us all! But, as you say, I cannot conceive 
either Peel or the Duke consenting to it. Follett laughed 
at the notion when I put it to him in Paris. But the 
intrigue has been mainly promoted by Lord Lyndhurst,? 
by the Austrians and Russians, and by the women. 

M. Guizot has for the last month declared in private 
despatches to M. de Broglie,3 which were written to 
be shown to the King and to Thiers, what his views 
are on the Eastern question. Those despatches are 
masterpieces of diplomatic exposition, and are certainly 
the fairest things I have read on the subject, for they 
exaggerate nothing, they distort nothing. I believe 
the views they take are precisely yours. He denies 
that the Quadruple Alliance is a resurrection of the 


t Baron Bourqueney was French Chargé d’Affaires in London after Guizot 
left. 

2 Lord Lyndhurst, a strong Tory. Had been twice Chancellor (1827-30, 
1834) and was to be Chancellor again in r84r. 

3 Achille Duc de Broglie, born 1785. Had been Foreign Minister from 
1832 to 1834. 
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Holy Alliance! or a coalition against France: he declares 
that in the circumstances attending it there was a 
“manque de procédés et d’égards,” but not an affront. 
He does not admit that there is any ‘“‘casus belli” on 
the Syrian operations : but he explicitly declares that 
various circumstances may, and probably will, arise, 
such as the destruction of the fleets, the entrance of 
European troops into Turkey, the occupation of Con- 
stantinople and the Sea of Marmora, etc., which would 
require France to take some decided step, “ faire acte 
de présence’ in some manner, which cannot and ought 
not to be determined beforehand. Hence a war might 
arise ; but G[uizot] thinks it probable that none will 
arise. I send you the French papers. You will see 
by their extreme moderation that they are fully sensible 
of the reality of the danger, and not anxious to provoke it. 

D’Orsay,? who came to see me yesterday, says that 
the Duke of Wellington predicts war within six months. 
He (d’Orsay) has given up his intention of going to 
Newmarket. I hope your gout will not prove very 
troublesome. 

If B[arnes] does not put in my article, or at least 
write to explain, I am afraid we are at a deadlock. I 
will join anybody or any party (except the Rads) against 
P[almerston], but nothing will ever make me lend any 
sort of assistance to anyone who is polluted with his 
co-operation. 

Believe me, 
Faithfully yours, 
H. Reeve. 


t Cf. p. 43, note 2. 

2 Count d’Orsay, the “ admirable Crichton” of his day. Amateur painter 
and sculptor, distinguished for his good looks and fine manners. Originally 
a French Guardsman. A great friend of Lord and Lady Blessington (the 
authoress) whose daughter he married. Although the marriage was unfor- 
tunate, he continued his friendship with her parents, and lived at Gore House 
till Lord Blessington’s death, 1329, and then close by. Gore House was a 
centre of literary and artistic society, although d’Orsay’s questionable 
relations with Lady Blessington prevented ladies from going to Gore House. 
After the death of Lady Blessington, 1849, he returned to France. Was 
appointed Director of the Department of Fine Arts by Louis Napoleon. 
He died in 1852. Cf. Greville, Fournal, ed. 1885, Pt. II., vol. iii. 468. 
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Some people say Lord Granville is to have the Duchy 
of Lancaster :! others, Lord Normanby. 


(23) NEWMARKET, 
Tuesday (October 27, 1840]. 
Pisaiceve; 
Council Office, 
London. 


My Dear Reeve, 

I am much obliged to you for your letter, and 
sorry to hear you are ailing. I have still the gout, 
with little or no pain, but get about with difficulty. 
I hope and trust Guizot may succeed at Paris, and that 
they may be able to make a Government which will 
not be blown down again in a moment. I had a letter 
from Lady Palmerston this morning, who says that 
Guizot came to take leave of them, and told them just 
what you say, and that Thiers had engaged not to 
oppose the new Government. To be sure, when one 
looks at the rabid state of France, and thinks what it 
is all about, one can only feel that the nation has gone 
stark mad: it is really inconceivable. 

It is quite curious how many circumstances there 
are leading to the notion of a contemplated alliance 
between Palmerston and the Tories, while it is next 
to impossible that he should consider it possible under 
any circumstances. He is, to begin with, Peel’s 
favourite aversion: there is no man in the H[ouse] 
of C[ommons] he dislikes so much, and, if Palmerston 
really thinks of it, you may be sure that he looks to 
leading the party, and excluding Peel altogether. This 
would not be disagreeable to many of the Tories them- 
selves, and there are circumstances which might by 
possibility produce a fresh combination on this basis. 
I allude to the Queen’s antipathy to Peel, which is so 
great that she would agree to, and do her utmost to 
promote, any arrangements which would deliver her 
from him. This P[almerston] is well aware of, and 


* Vacant by the death of Lord Holland. Eventually it was given to the 
Earl of Clarendon, 
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on this he may build his project. Aberdeen and the 
old Tories abhor France: would gladly discard the 
French Alliance and again embrace the Holy Alliancet 
at all risks. Nothing is more marvellous than the 
dogged obstinacy with which they adhere to old systems 
of policy, without reference to the changes of times and 
circumstances. Guizot was going to Paris in very bad 
humour with Thiers, but perhaps the change which 
occurred, and Thiers’ letter, may have altered the nature 
of his sentiments. He was indignant at Thiers’ inten- 
tion to put up Odilon Barrot? for the Presidency [of 
the Chamber of Deputies]. 

If the accounts from Syria one sees in the papers 
are true, Ibrahim appears to have suffered considerably, 
and to be in a great danger. 

Ever yours gratefully, 
c 


(24) P.C.O.W., 


October 27, 1840. 
C. C. Greville, Esq., 
Newmarket. 

My Dear Sir, 

It is amusing to watch the oscillations of Jove,3 
“qui laisse dire au point que ses lecteurs”’ are as be- 
wildered as himself. However, he has put in my 
article to-day, though it is a stupid “ enrhumé”’ pro- 
duction, which does none of us the least credit. I 
shall send him a note to-day or to-morrow on the state 
of affairs amongst the lesser continental states of Europe, 
which is curious enough. 

Was ever anything like this accident to the Phénix | 4 
Guizot had actually taken his place to go by her, and 
would unquestionably have been on board but for the 
sudden despatch with which he was summoned to 


: The Holy Alliance of 1815. Perhaps Greville should have said “* The 
Grand Alliance,” for England only expressed her sympathy with the idealistic 
Holy Alliance. Cf. Alison Phillips, The Confederation of Europe, ed. 1914, 

no 
: a Besrot was a member of the Gauche party. 
3 Barnes, editor of The Times. 
+ A Channel packet which sank after a collision. 
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Paris. I never heard such an unparalleled instance of 
mal-guidance, especially as they must have expected 
to meet at or about that time and place. The very same 
thing all but happened when I went to Havre in August. 

I have seen no one in London, and I am surprised 
not to have received any letters from Paris; but I 
dare say they are nettled with me for having 
predicted Thiers’ fall on the question of the speech, 
and the Courrier Francais hints that some ‘“ main 
charitable’ prevented a speedier arrangement by fore- 
warning the English Ministers of the crisis. 

Between ourselves there is a very strong impression 
in France that M. Guizot did not do all that might 
have been done in the months of May and June to 
dissolve the rapprochement which he found to be grow- 
ing up between P[almerston] and Russia. I heard 
him blamed for not saying explicitly to Lord Palmerston 
that the Anglo-French Alliance was as indispensable 
now as it was in 1831, and that they were ready to 
make any concessions to maintain it, provided those 
concessions were so continued as to give France the 
larger share of the “éclat” and England the larger 
share of the solid advantages. Instead of this, the 
anti-Gallican fever was imported like the plague from 
Therapia to Downing Street. Admiral Roussin told 
me such things of Ponsonby’s behaviour to him, 
especially before the battle of Nezib, that my hair stood 
on end, Even now if one could but get him recalled 
all might go well : but Lord Alvanley ! is, or has been, 
at Constantinople writing the warmest letters to every- 
body in his favour. 

There is some talk here of an order in Council to 
prohibit the exportation of horses, which will be a good 
thing for men in search of hunters. 

Yours faithfully, 


H. Reeve. 
C. C. Greyriiie, Eso. 


* The third Baron Alvanley, a Lieutenant-Colonel, brother of the more 
famous second Lord, the friend of Wellington. 
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(25) Councit Orrice, 
WHITEHALL, 
October 29, 1840. 
C. C. Greville, Esq., 
Newmarket. 


My Dear Sir, 

I have a letter to-day from a well-informed 
English correspondent in Paris which is very gloomy. 
He thinks either that Guizot will not form a ministry 
(the Marshal is only a “‘préte-nom’”’) or that the 
ministry if formed will not last a fortnight.1 The King 
is said to have been driven to this separation from 
Thiers by a letter from some member of the English 
Government, pointing that out as the only means of 
arrangement. But my informant thinks he will be 
obliged to supplicate him to return. I doubt it: 
and I think the experiment (however dangerous and 
dificult) of a pacific reaction will infallibly be tried. 
I have not yet seen Bourqueney since Guizot’s departure, 
but I shall go up to Holland] House] to-morrow 
morning. 

I suppose you know that poor Lord Holland is found 
to have died in the most embarrassed circumstances. 
They say Holland House will be disposed of. To 
what God can they dedicate the Temple, which 1s 
haunted by such recollections ? 

I am very well satisfied with the language of The 
Times yesterday and to-day. They seem to think 
Guizot will be Premier, which I have all along supposed. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. Reeve. 
C. C. GreviLiz, Esa. 


: Eventually Soult became President of the Council and Guizot Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. In September 1347 Soult ceded his position to Guizot 
and became Marshal-General. 
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(26) Hiuincpon,! 
Sunday, November 22, 1840. 


Dear Reeve, 

Many thanks for the Débats. I read M. de 
Montalembert’s? speech with great pleasure: there 1s 
a great deal in it with which I entirely agree. His 
account of the Pasha’s Government is probably coloured, 
but true in the main. It always disgusted me that 
this great question was treated exclusively with reference 
to policy, and not at all with any regard to humanity 
and the interests and happiness of the people of Syria 
and Egypt, which these mighty Powers certainly might 
have ameliorated. Guizot’s speech seems to me ad- 
mirable, in excellent taste, wise, temperate and true. 
All he says raises him vastly in my opinion and I think 
he is taking a capital attitude “chez lui.” The article 
in The Times on Saturday did very well. 

I was in considerable alarm when I received at five 
o’clock yesterday Lord Methuen’s note announcing 
the Queen’s labour and begging I would take steps 
for a Council, etc. I felt anything but sure that my 
colleague was there, but I trusted my absence would 
have been discovered and that I should have been sent 
for post haste if he had been absent. I have, however, 
written to him to say that I consider him to be under 
great obligation to Lennard for not letting him go 
away, and pointing out what a very unpleasant situation 
he would have been in if, on such an occasion, he had 
absented himself without the least necessity and when 
he knew I could not attend if wanted. 

-I am mending but very slowly. I can’t walk the 
least, but I can ride. I am not much less lame than 


« The seat of Charles Mills, near Uxbridge. He was created a baronet 
in 1868. 

2 Charles F. René de Montalembert, a liberal Catholic, member of the 
Chamber of Peers, author of Les Moines a’Occident. In his speech of 
November 17th he accused the Pasha of gross misgovernment and condemned 
the policy of supporting him. Cf. Moniteur of November 18, 1840. 
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when you saw me, but I think it is going off. I shall 
probably stay here a day or two longer, but I have 
not quite decided yet what I shall do. Of course open 
my Débats and send them on to me; if you leave 
them at my house, I get them the same evening. 
Yours very truly, 


Cee Ey 


(27) Copy of two letters of Reeve to Greville which 
are to be found in Knox Laughton’s Memoirs of 
Reeve, i. 139. 


Councit OrFice, 
November 24, 1840, 


Certainly Lord Palmerston’s position “‘ se bonifie 4 vue 
d’ceil”” and our friends the French are in the slough 
of despond, eating dirt, as the Orientals have it, in 
large quantities. You see by the Chronicle of to-day 
that a new proposal has been made to the Pasha... 
which I suppose he will accept, as it is to have the moral 
support of France. On the other hand, the evidence 
that Thiers was playing a double game is more and 
more apparent. . . . From all that has now been said 
and published it results that I, for one, have been in 
great part mistaken as to the results of the operations 
in Syria, and mistaken as to the real policy and feeling 
of France. Was I altogether wrong? MHave Palmer- 
ston’s opinions been justified by an extraordinary good 
fortune or by superior knowledge? It is difficult to 
decide ; but I flatter myself with the notion that some- 
thing was done, even by these real apprehensions, to 
prevent them from assuming a more serious and menacing 
shape. And, whilst I cannot but applaud that success 
in the East which is due to Lord Palmerston’s rare 
firmness, I am as fully convinced as ever that such 
hazards should not be incurred for the sake of such 
results. 
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Reeve to Greville. 


(28) Councit OFFick. 
November 29, 1840, 


After all, we are brought to confess that Lord 
Palmerston’s star is in the ascendant: that there will 
be no war: that the question of the East will soon be 
settled, and that all the other Powers will shrink into 
the second rank beside the daring and overruling policy 
of England. As I have been all along among the 
warmest opponents of a scheme which, if it had not 
succeeded, would have consigned its authors to infamy, 
and the world to misery, I am bound to acknowledge 
the superior knowledge, or the superior luck of the 
Foreign Office. 


(29) Tue Grove,! 
Sunday, November 29, 1840. 
Els Reeve, “Esq. 
Council Office, 
London. 


Dear REEVE, 

I have read Thiers’ speech, all the first part 
of which I think is good. The statement is lucid, 
and up to a certain point he establishes a very good 
case for France, and a good case against the Treaty. 
But after that he gets into a terrible floundering and 
nothing can be more disgraceful than his disclosures, 
more lame than his statements and more fatal to him 
as a statesman and a gentleman than the case he himself 
puts forth. I am very curious to see Guizot’s speech 
and very anxious for Berryer’s? also. Guizot did very 


1 Lord Clarendon’s house near Watford. 

2 Antoine Pierre Berryer, the famous lawyer and legitimist politician, 
who accepted the Revolution of 1830. In 1839 he joined the Opposition of 
Guizot and Thiers against the Government of Molé. After 1848 he was 
a member of the Constituent Assembly and wished for a restoration of the 
Bourbons. Protested against the Coup d’Etat. The speeches will be found 
in the Gazette Nationale for November 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, December 2nd, 
and that of Berryer also in The Times of December 4, 1840. 
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well, | think, on Thiers, and I am surprised to find him 
so energetic, ready and dexterous a debater. I have 
written to my worthy colleague a long letter about our 
waiting to make him comprehend how the matter stands 
and that | don’t consider it “‘ tout simple ”’ that I should 
always be at the Cfouncil] O[ffice] except for certain 
weeks in the year. | am much better and walked above 
two miles to-day. I do not know what day I shall be 
in Town. Send me the Dééazs till you hear ; but on 
Tuesday Clarendon? will be in Town and will bring the 
papers back. I have lent him my room at the Office 
to receive his Duchy people in. Will you tell them 
to have it ready for them: a good fire? 

Do you see Guizot’s paragraph on Lord Holland? 
It is not exactly the epitaph he would have had, or 
his friends would have had inscribed on his tomb. 

Yours ever very truly, 


. 


We have no fogs here. I will talk to Clarendon 
about Spain:? have not had an opportunity to-day. 
Cf{larendon] thinks (and so do [) that you had better 
find out from Barnes in what sense he wants you to 
write. Perhaps he has no opinions and means you to 
make them, but just ascertain his notions, and you will 
see Clarendon on Tuesday and can talk the matter over 
with him. He will tell you the precise state of affairs ; 
nothing can be worse. 


(30) Norman Covrt,3 
Wednesday morning, December 9, 1840. 
My Dear Reeve, 
I had not time to write you after the post came 
in yesterday as I was going to shoot, but I must write 


: At this date Chancellor of The Duchy of Lancaster with a seat in the 
Cabinet. ; ‘ 

2 On September 12, 1840, General Espartero and the Progressists seized 
power in Spain, and on October 12th Queen Christina was forced to resign 
the Regency. ; 

s Belonged to Mr. Charles Baring-Wall. 
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a line to-day to say how disgusted I am with the out- 
rageous article I read in Monday’s Times.1 What has 
come to Barnes? 

Poor Lord Holland is dead. And to war with the 
dead is poor spite ; and he professes esteem for others, 
at whom his article seems to be aimed. I do not think 
it would be advisable for me to meddle in any way, 
by remonstrance or enquiry, but I wish, if you are in 
‘Spanish communication”? with him, you would take 
an opportunity of asking him what he means by such 
intent advocacy of Palmerston, and such covert attacks 
upon others not named, and accusations, which after 
all are totally false. It is curious too that all this is 
founded upon the dicta of a man whom he accuses of 
telling nothing but lies, and the accusation, of infor- 
mation having been regularly given of the deliberation 
of the English Cabinet to Thiers through his Ambassador 
here, refutes itself by the fact of the reproaches thrown 
out by Thiers himself against Guizot of having deceived 
him by his ignorance and erroneous information. How- 
ever, it is not worth while to do or say anything about 
it, and it so happens that no other people can or will 
answer such an article ; to be sure it is pretty impudent 
of The Times after its articles against Palmerston in 
varlous Ways. 

Yours, 


Co C.G 


I have only a moment to thank you for your letter, 
post comes in just as we are starting to shoot. Your 
letter much amused me, and I am glad I had not to 
play Napier? or Walker Bey against the Bethunians.3 


t Monday, December 7th. The article accused Lord Holland, on the 
authority of M. Thiers, of having defended in the Cabinet the policy of Thiers 
with regard to Mehemet Ali. 

2 Napier was in command of the English fleet which had reduced Beyrout 
and Acre, and Walker Bey was a naval captain who, with the permission of 
the Admiralty, had accepted a command in the Turkish fleet in 1838, of 
which he was in command at the bombardment of Acre. 

3 The Bethunians. I cannot explain the allusion.—Eprror. 
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I can’t make out whether Berryer voted for or against 
the address. I shall be in Town on Saturday I believe. 
Bathurst goes on the 18th inst., but in case I should 
stop on the way, first let me know what morning at 
10 o'clock I must be at the C[ouncil] O[ffice]. 

I will let you know my departure arrangements. 
Pray write any news. 


(31) Norman Court, 
Thursday, December 10, 1840. 
H. Reeve, Esq., 


Council Office, 
London. 
My Dear Reeve, 

I shall be in Town on Saturday afternoon; will 
you send the Débats and any letters there may be for 
me to meet me in Grosvenor Place on Saturday? I 
wish, if you can find the opportunity, you would see 
Barnes, and find out what it is he is at on the subject 
I wrote to you about yesterday, and draw from him, 
if you can, who his correspondent is, or from what 
source he gets his information. I think I had better 
say nothing “in propria persona,” but you might hint 
how much I am vexed at seeing The Times made the 
vehicle of such an attack upon a man for whom I had 
such a regard as Lord Holland, and the more, as they 
have permitted themselves, on no better authority than 
the loose diction of Thiers, thrown out for his own 
purpose, to say what really is totally false, whether as 
to Lord Holland or anybody else whatever ; and you 
might perhaps partly insinuate in the meantime that 
Lord Holland’s friends are very indignant, and a stir 
is making, for the purpose of having an answer to The 
Times, and the Courrier (which I have not seen, but I 
hear has been very bitter also) put by authority in the 
Morning Chronicle. 1 am by no means sure, however, 
that it will answer, and it ought to have been done long 
ago, to be effective. If you go out early on Sunday 
morning, just look in upon me on your way. I am not 
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sure what time I shall be in Town on Saturday; perhaps 
between 5 and 6, but it depends on the train. 
Ever yours, 


CoG 
(32) Lonpon, 


March 18, 1841. 
My Dear Reevs, 

I am extremely obliged to you for your interest- 
ing letter, in return for which I have not one word of 
news to send you of any description. ; 

Guizot has hit the right nail on the head, and in 
determining to renew with the Powers, when the affairs 
of the East are settled and not before, and to meddle 
in no way whatever with the settlement, he takes the 
most dignified and the safest line, and he will ultimately 
carry his point. What will happen will be this ; The 
Sultan will be obliged to modify or explain his Hatti- 
Sherif: the Pasha will accept with a reserved 
resolution not to conform to its terms: the Turks will 
not dare make war single-handed and there will be a 
sort of sulky settlement, always liable to the renewal 
of hostilities, if it suits Russia to urge the Porte to try 
to recover its authority by force of arms. 

By your account, it does not seem quite clear what 
Palmerston has or has not done, but my own belief 
is, that he has given the Porte reason to believe (at 
least) that any measure of severity against the Pasha 
will be agreeable to his employer. There may still be 
delays and difficulties, but I think the strong opinion 
expressed in Parliament, and the unanimous sentiment 
of the Government, will make it impossible for any 
artifices or chicanery to succeed.? 

I will write again whenever I have anything to tell 
you, and I shall be delighted to hear from you when- 

* A decree issued by the Government of Turkey, differing from a firman 
in being personally approved of by the Sultan and bearing his special mark, 
which is considered to render it irrevocable. 

2 Finally, in 1841, the Sultan conferred on Mehemet Ali the hereditary 


pashalik of Egypt, and he was further invested with the government of Nubia, 
Darfur, Khordofan and Sennaar, with their dependencies. 
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ever you will write. Pray see Lord Granville and talk 
to him. 
Ever yours very truly, 
ts Gy 


During the period between the letter of March 18th 
and that of June 27th the Whig Government of Lord 
Melbourne was tottering to its fall. The Cabinet was 
much divided, especially on the Eastern question. 
Lord Melbourne had practically ceased to lead, and in 
foreign policy Lord Palmerston pursued his way in a most 
independent manner. At home Lord Melbourne ruled 
by abandoning all consistent principle and yielding on 
every question in order to retain power. Finally, on 
May 19th the Government was defeated on its proposal 
to reduce the duty on foreign sugar by a majority of 
thirty-six. This was followed on May 24th by a vote 
of non-confidence, moved by Sir R. Peel and carried 
by one vote. Instead of resigning, Lord Melbourne 
decided to dissolve Parliament, June 23rd, and appeal 
to the electors. But the result, as we shall see, was 
most unsuccessful. 


(33) Pras Newypp,! 
Monday morning, Fune 27, 1841. 
H. Reeve, Esq., 


Council Office, 
London. 
My Dear Reeve, 

I read a startling foreign article in The Times? 
last night, and a reply (indicative of great soreness, 
and that the blow had struck smartly) in the Globe.3 
It strikes me that much remains to be said on this Syrian 
question, and that The Times may out of its very incon- 

1 The seat of Lord Anglesey in the Isle of Anglesey. 
2 Mr. Barnes, the editor, had died on May 8th. He was succeeded as 


editor by Mr. Delane, a personal friend of Greville’s. 
3 Cf. infra, p. 71, note 3. 
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sistencies, and the oppdsite influences by which it was 
blown about, make an argument for itself. It may 
show that at first it was opposed to Palmerston’s policy, 
and that it was not till England was fairly committed, 
and France began to rail and bluster so outrageously, 
that it took it up in a national point of view, and as 
such supported it. But it may then show how little 
has been done in the cause of humanity and civilisation, 
what misery it has brought on the country, and what 
an opportunity has been lost of interfering effectively 
in behalf of the welfare and permanent interest of its 
inhabitants. On this theme, with politics worked up 
in it, a good deal more may be said. 

My expedition has answered to me very well as far 
as it has gone. I am in a very comfortable house, in 
a most beautiful county, and I am going to explore 
in Carnarvonshire if the weather will allow me, which 
to-day is most detestable: torrents of rain, and fog. 
Yesterday was a glorious day, when we went by water 
to Bangor, and a more magnificent prospect I never 
saw. Bangor on one side and Beaumaris on the other, 
just above the former Penrhyn Castle in the midst of 
its woods, and the great mountain of Penmaenmawr 
towering above everything, with the whole range from 
thence to Snowdon, gleaming or darkening with the 
most striking alternation of light and shade. Lord 
Anglesey is received with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
cheered and followed by a decent and respectable mob ; 
but his son will be beat for Carnarvon, I should think 
without a doubt, and the anticipation of it makes them 
all a little peevish, and elicits the usual complaints of 
Tory combination and intimidation, and how all the 
voters wish to vote for George Paget, but are compelled 
by their Tory landlords to vote against him. JI think 
I shall stay here till Saturday, and you may as well 
write safely direct to me here as long as Thursday. 

Ever yours very truly, 


CC Ge 


« Ed. Gordon Pennant, of Penrhyn Castle, was elected for the county of 
Carnarvon, 
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(34) Pras Newypp, 
, Thursday morning, Fuly 3, 1841. 
My Dear Reeve, 


We are all here in the greatest suspense to 
know whether Lord John is in or out, having got by 
last night’s post the Whig and Tory accounts with 
opposite results: and of course equally confident of 
their accuracy. On the whole the elections seem to 
be going against the Government and there is every 
probability of a large majority ; the larger the better ; 
and the more complete their failure turns out, the more 
satisfactory it will be, when such desperate and iniquitous 
courses are resorted to. 

I advise you by all means to close with the German 
proposal, which seems to be liable to no objection and 
may be very interesting and advantageous.! It 1s at 
all events safe, and it may be given up at any moment, 
if you find it does not answer. It is irresistibly tempting 
to exercise power and influence through the medium 
of the Press, when it comes into your hands so easily 
and so agreeably as it has always done in your case. 

I leave this place on Saturday, and if you have any 
news, a letter will find me on Saturday at Llangollen 
and on Sunday at Shrewsbury. I shall be in Town on 
Thursday next. 

Ever yours very truly, 


(35) Lonpon, 
Monday, Fuly 19, 1841. 
H. Reeve, Esq., 
Aldborough. 

To be sure I recognised your hand, and [ am 
greatly surprised to hear that they have published 
articles so superior to any others in your paper, and | 
don’t understand it. I should like to see you on Wed- 
nesday, and will be here in the afternoon. 


t Apparently Reeve had been asked to contribute to some German paper. 
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There is already a grand difference in the Conservative 
body, about the question of the Speakership, and a 
large part of the Tories are eager to turn out Lefevre, 
while the more moderate and prudent wish not to 
disturb him. My own opinion is strongly against 
ousting a very excellent and popular Speaker, merely 
because you can do so: this seems to me to be a strong 
reason for keeping him in the chair. This matter is 
already fiercely battled, so that they are quarrelling 
over the spoil, before they have possession of the place. 
Twiss,? I am sorry to find, is for turning him out, and 
I fear The Times will take that line. It would have 
been much better to have turned him out of Parliament, 
which they could have done. But this the Duke of 
Wellington would not permit, and I thought he was 
allowed to retain his seat expressly that he might retain 
the chair. Could not you communicate with The 
Times and see what it 1s disposed to do? I expect 
Peel will be all for keeping the Speaker, but will his 
masters let him? If he is not permitted to lead the 
party, but if the party are to drive him, he will not 
hold office twelve months, and I hope he will not. He 
can only be a useful and powerful Minister by having 
his own way, and if these hot gentry can’t be satisfied 
with allowing him to carry on his Government according 
to his own judgment they will soon ruin their cause. 

Yours, 


C. C2. 


In the new Parliament which met on August 24th 
the Tories found themselves with a substantial majority, 
and the Whig Government, beaten on the address in 
both Houses, at last resigned. Sir R. Peel then con- 
sented to accept office, and the most important offices 


* Charles Shaw-Lefevre, subsequently Viscount Eversley. He retained the 
Speakership till 1857. 

+ Horace Twiss, Q.C., nephew of Mrs. Siddons, some time a member of 
the House of Commons ; a wit ; author of Life of Lord Eldon, etc. 
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were thus allocated: Sir R. Peel, First Lord of the 
Treasury ; Lord Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst ; Lord 
President, Lord Wharncliffe ; Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Aberdeen ; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Right Hon. 
H. Goulburn; Home Secretary, Sir J. Graham ; 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Stanley ; Secretary at War, 
Sir Henry Hardinge, and on his departure for India, 
the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert; First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Earl of Haddington ; Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Earl de Grey. 

Greville tells us in his Fourna? that, whereas he had 
enjoyed intimate relations with many of the Whig 
Ministry, he had none with any of the members of 
the Tory administration, and that consequently he had 
nothing to tell on public affairs, beyond that which 
everyone knew. He also confesses that his time and 
interests were so much monopolised by racing, race- 
horses and betting that his attention was withdrawn 
from public affairs and even from literature and society 
(Journal, ed. 1885, Part II., p. 95). It is this which 
partly explains the frequent gaps in his correspondence 
at this date. 


(36) Lonpon, 


2 September 7, 1841. 
FL. Reeve, Esq., 


Poste Restante, 
Geneva. 


My Dear Reeve, 

I have not written to you, because I had nothing 
to tell you but what you will have read in The Times, 
for of course that all-pervading print will have reached 
you in any part of the world. I believe all the appoint- 
ments are complete, except one or two of the household, 
and hitherto everything has gone on pretty smoothly ; 
the Queen has been vastly civil, and there have been 
no difficulties in that quarter. She [the Queen] went 
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through the leavetakings and appointments with re- 
markable propriety and dignity of demeanour, and 
Peel is more than satisfied with her personal behaviour 
to him. The most objectionable appointment, and 
which would have been inexcusable, they have escaped 
by the convenient vanity and pretensions of their man. 
They offered Vienna to Londonderry, who rejected it 
with disdain, and asked for Paris. They took his 
refusal, made him their bow, and have done with him. 
On the whole the appointments have given satisfaction— 
of course with a few exceptions; but there are many 
bitter disappointments, much mortification and heart- 
burning festering in some limbs of the Tory body ;! 
curses, some loud and some deep, are here and there 
to be heard. All this Peel must endure as best he 
may, and he seems prepared todoso. Nobody knows 
anything of the missions yet, but I expect Lord Cowley 
will have Paris and Bagot, Vienna. I have had a 
conversation with Lord Lyndhurst about the subject 
we agreed I should speak to him on. He wished to 
know the name of my friend, which I did not give him, 
but told him I might hereafter make him known to 
him, if circumstances required it. He entered into 
the subject very cordially, told me he had already seen 
Mr. D.,? and that he would take care that communi- 
cations, and information as far as possible, should be 
made. I said all we had agreed I should say, and I 
think it very probable that he will profit by my sugges- 
tion. I told him that he would not be home for about 
two months, so that nothing need or could be thought 
of till then. I saw Lord Campbell 3 yesterday, who is 
quite hot upon attending upon the Judicial Committee 
and-anxious for the sittings to begin. He probably 


* Cf. Greville, fournal, ed. 188s, Part II., vol. ii. 42 ff. 

2 Probably Disraeli, who, we know, had been badgering Peel for office. 

3 Lord Campbell had been Irish Chancellor in the late Government. 
Greville says his appointment was a job (Y¥ournal, ed. 1885, Part IL., vol. ii. 14). 
He hoped to be reappointed. Meanwhile he betook himself to writing the 
Lives of the Chancellors. It was not till 1850 that he was made Lord Chief 
Justice, and he finally became Lord Chancellor in 1859. 
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is very ‘“‘ désceuvré.” Sugden? has refused the Irish 
seal, because they won’t give him a Peerage, and it is 
offered to Pennefather,? which they say will be very 
popular. I see a great deal of building going on in 
your room, which 1s all in “‘ délaissement,” so I hope 
you will be warmer next year than last. 

We had great interchange of civilities with our old 
President,3 who came here, harangued Lennard, and 
left a gracious message for me. I accordingly wrote 
him a very handsome letter expressing (as I really feel) 
my great concern at losing a President who had been 
so uniformly obliging and indulgent, assuring him of 
the regrets of the whole office which he would take with 
him. He wrote me a suitable reply. I am afraid this 
will be a very old letter by the time it reaches you, as 
you talk of being at Geneva on the 20th and elsewhere 
between that and the 25th. 

Ever yours very truly, 


(37) Lonpon, 
Saturday. 


My Dear Reeve, 

I return Brougham’s letter, and will try and 
find out whether Cottenham 4 will come, but you may 
be pretty sure he will not come in November. He 
will be in the country amusing himself. I will make 
enquiry here who are likely to be available. Don’t 
you derange yourself; you need not come, and we 
will either do without you if we are obliged to open, 


« Sir Edward Sugden. Eventually he accepted the office. He had been 
Irish Chancellor 1834-5. In 1852 he became Lord Chancellor in England 
with the title of Lord St. Leonards. 

2 Edward Pennefather, at that date Solicitor-General for Ireland, was 
appointed Chief Justice of Ireland in November. 


3 Lord Lansdowne. ; 
4 Cottenham, Lord Chancellor 1836-41. He had introduced the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Bill, which was thrown out. He was again Chancellor 1846-50. 
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or put off the sittings for a time, which we shall probably 
be forced to do anyhow. I know no news and am 
pressed for time to-day, so will say no more, 


Yours very truly, 


(38) Lonpon, 
Fanuary 10, 1842. 


To Mrs. Baring.t 


‘Thank you again. I shall be glad to hear Mrs, 
Fry’s? report, which will no doubt be sufficient for 
my purpose. The Christian form certainly makes the 
contract perfectly equal, but you say the Christians 
nevertheless consider the wife bound to obey her husband. 
You guess rightly that the matter relates to “a con- 
tumacious friend’? who is struggling for conjugal 
emancipation. She is, however, a Unitarian. I forgot 
to tell you that I read John Joseph’s book long ago, 
Gurney’s Peculiarities as it is called.3 It is a very 
plausible defence of Quaker doctrine and practice, 
supported with a sufficient array of texts. I do not, 
however, recollect that it touches on my present point. 
I have also read not merely the preface but the whole 
of Chalmers’ lectures on the Romans; the Duchess 
of Beaufort4 made me read it, for the saints of my 


* Second wife of Henry Baring, at this time a Lord of the Treasury and 
Whig Whip. She was the daughter of Vice-Admiral William Windham. 

2 Elizabeth Fry and her brother, John Joseph Gurney, were two leading 
members of the Society of Quakers. I have not found the Report.—Ep. 

3 The book referred to is probably Observations on the Distinguishing Views 
and Practices of the Society of Friends, published in 1824. 

4 The second wife of Henry Somerset seventh Duke of Beaufort and sister 
of the half blood of his first wife. The marriage (solemnised June 29, 1822), 
being within the prohibited degrees of affinity, was, though not void, voidable 
by the sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court. It was generally supposed that 
the desire to give indisputable validity to this important marriage contributed 
(not a little) to the Act 5 and 6 Will. IV whereby such marriages which had 
been solemnised before August 31, 1835, were made legal, while all contracted 
since that date were to be absolutely void. Cf, V. Gibbs, Complete Peerage, 
ed. 1912, vol. iv. p. 56, 
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acquaintance have always had a great hankering after 
my soul. But, though it is the work of an able man 
which everybody knows Chalmers to be, I did not 
admire the book, and the argument might, I think, 
be very easily answered. It is altogether built upon 
what seems to me a complete fallacy, but it is a good 
while since I read it and I only remember that this 
was my impression. I am very glad to hear your boys 
give you satisfaction and promise well for the future. 
I have no doubt they will do well and be all you can 
desire. Don’t expect too much: don’t require that 
they should be paragons of moral purity, and you will 
not be disappointed. I am sorry that you don’t give 
a more flourishing account of B{aring]. The sooner 
you come to Town the-better ; he is just as well here, 
and well for a little quiet society to amuse him. I 
never heard of the questions you allude to between 
the P[rince] of W[ales]2 and his wives. 
Ever yours, 


Ge C.G, 


(39) Lonpon, 
Saturday, April 1, 1842. 
My Dear Reeve, 

I am very sorry to have missed you. I have 
likewise missed the articles you alluded to. I do not 
think the sensitiveness of Brunnow raises in itself a 
presumption that Russian Agency had any hand in 
the recent movements in Caubul, and I hardly think 
the Russians would have begun meddling there again. 
What we know of the unpopularity of the puppet 3 
we placed on the throne, and the ill-timed economy 


1 The promise was fulfilled. Mrs. Baring’s second son became Lord 
Revelstoke. Her fifth son, Thomas, was a member of the house of Baring. 
Her sixth son, the famous Egyptian Administrator, was created Lord Cromer. 
Her seventh son, Walter, was a successful diplomatist. 

2 Probably this refers to George IV when Prince of Wales. 

3 Shah Shujah, placed on the throne of Afghanistan August 7, 1839, 
because Dost Mohammed had been intriguing with Russia and Persia. A 
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of our agents sufficiently-accounts for what occurred; ! 
still no doubt it is possible. 

I never saw the article in the Chronicle about Syria, 
but, as there is no limit to the impudence of anything 
that emanates from that quarter, I am not surprised at 
anything they say. That chapter is, however, closed, 
and people seem to have no mind to open it again. 
Nobody cares three straws for the Druses or the 
Maronites, or whether the Syrian population are well 
or ill governed. Our interests are now excited in 
other quarters, and Palmerston is safe in the apathy 
of the world, as far as that question is concerned. 

I go out of Town this day week and I suppose you 
will be back next week. ‘The Chronicle denies that 
the Bishop of Jerusalem was ill received. 

There 1s not a syllable of news of any kind, and thus 
dull shall we be, till the Indian mail arrives next 
week. 

Lord Ashburton was sick at sea,3 in a calm, having 
had a very bad and rough passage, and then being at 
a standstill. How can anybody travel by land or water, 
except under the pleasing propulsion of steam, when 
it is to be had? 1 beg my best remembrances to Mrs. 
Reeve. 

Yours ever very truly, 


(40) Lonpon, 


Monday, September 19, 1842. 
My Dear Resvs, 


_ [am this moment come back from Dorsetshire 
and only write one line (having no time for more) to 


* The expedition ended in disaster. This had taken place under Lord 
Auckland, 1841-2. 

+ This refers to the affair of Mehemet Ali. Cf. Supra, p. 52, note 2. 

3 Alexander Baring, created Lord Ashburton 1835. He negotiated the 
Ashburton Treaty with America, which was signed on August 9, 1842 
He was therefore on his outward journey. : ; 
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draw your attention to the article in the Chronicle this 
morning on Lord Ashburton’s treaty. It is word for 
word what Palmerston said to me at Broadlands ; in 
point of fact, his talk there reduced to writing as if it 
were reported. I must say I think it ably done and 
a strong prima facie case. But I hope and suggest 
there is an answer to be made to it. I will write more 
at length to-morrow. 
Yours, 


Cela: 


(41) Lonpon, 
Saturday, September -, 1842. 


You nearly got me into a scrape about the 
boat. I luckily found out there is none to-morrow, so 
stay here till to-morrow night, and shall cross on Monday. 
I wrote to Clarendon from Broadlands, who has written 
to me at length in reply, and satisfied me that I must 
not believe all Lady P[almerston] says, or fancy from 
her loose and bitter talk that P[almerston] is animated 
with such a spirit as I supposed. He had been over 
to John Russell’s, and had a satisfactory conversation 
with him, and the result is that they will be glad to 
avoid as much as possible irritating topics, and say as 
little as Guizot ‘‘ de son coté”’ will allow them to say. 
John says he is sick to death of foreign affairs, and so 
absorbed by the state of Ireland that he can take no 
interest in them. 


t The Treaty of Washington, August 9, 1842, settled the disputed question 
of the boundary between Canada and the State of Maine to the north-east 
by a compromise, while England and America agreed to act in common in 
suppressing the slave trade on the east coast of Africa. Palmerston denounced 
it as a capitulation. No doubt we gave up something. Greville, in his 
Fournal, tells us of an old map, which was discovered, with two lines of 
demarcation, one in red, the other in pencil, and that, at a secret session of 
the United States Senate, a map was shown which confirmed our claim. But 
he says that the Americans would never have given way, and that the Treaty 
was generally well received in England (Fournal, ed. 1885, il. 101, 102, 149). 
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I called on St. Aulaire to-day, who expressed great 
pleasure at my going over. I shall be curious to hear 
what more passes with Bunsen.? 

Yours ever, 


Cre 


(42) Lonpon, 
September 20, 1842. 

My Dear ReEevE, 

Your French friends have just been here, and 
I have advised them to go to Tilbury’s farm, and have 
given them the directions of the first horse-dealer in 
London and have also advised them not to go to some 
fair where they were going, and where they would be 
quite sure to be cheated. The Viscount is a very good- 
looking fellow and seems very ‘‘comme il faut.” I 
have told them I shall be very happy to do anything 
I can for them, but they none of them speak a word 
of English, which will make their bargaining rather a 
difficult matter. 

1 called your attention yesterday to Palmerston’s 
article in the Chronicle to which some answer ought 
to be given, Unluckily The Times rather goes the 
other way. I think that if they can make out a fair 
case, which I suppose they can, the public will not be 
inclined to be very fastidious about the settlement,? 
and Palmerston is rather hasty in breaking out so 
fiercely against it at once. 

There is rather a remarkable article in The Times 
to-day on the Corn Laws apropos of Peel’s measure. 

I have just seen George Lewis,3 who has been touring 


* The Marquis de Saint-Aulaire was French Ambassador, and Baron 
Bunsen the Prussian Ambassador in England, 1841-54. 

2 With America by the Treaty of Washington. Cf. supra. 

3 Sir George Cornewall Lewis, an eminent modern scholar. Had served on 
Commissions to inquire into the religious, social and educational condition 
of Ireland. Succeeded his father as Poor Law Commissioner in 1839. Liberal 
M.P. for Herefordshire 1847-52, and then for the Radnor Boroughs. Chan- 
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in Germany, and been to visit the Austins, from whom 
he heard, in addition to his own observations, a great 
deal about the state of Germany in relation to this 
country. He does not give a very agreeable account. 
He says that there is a commercial hostility to us, violent 
and universal beyond all conception. That they regard 
the recent disturbances in this country with the liveliest 
satisfaction and with a firm conviction that they are 
the forerunners of our commercial downfall. That the 
German, French and Americans are all of one mind 
as to restrictive tariffs, for the purpose of excluding 
and ruining our manufacturers. The landowners [he 
says] who form the most numerous class by far, have 
long battled with the commercial interest, but that 
they can hold out no longer, our refusal to repeal our 
Corn Laws having disarmed them, and that now (though 
we are going on in the right way) it is getting too late. 
Lewis thinks that the state of feeling which exists on 
this point, and the general combination there is against 
us, 1s very alarming, and pregnant with danger to our 
commercial interests. He says they hate us in Germany 
collectively and individually. They envy us for our 
wealth, and they have a very bad opinion of us, thinking 
our great people are all Lord Hertfords? and our women 
in their way no better. 

I had a very long talk with Lady Palmerston when 
I was at Broadlands, who went all through the Syrian 
question and all the vexation and difficulties Palmerston 
met with from certain of his own colleagues, and 
how his firmness carried him triumphantly through. 
I had some difficulty in so shaping my share in 
cellor of the Exchequer in Palmerston’s first Ministry, 1855. Editor of the 


Edinburgh Review 1852-5. Home Secretary 1859. Secretary for War 1861. 


Died 1863. 

John Austin, the jurist, and his wife, née Taylor, great friends of Greville 
and Reeve. ’ 

2 Francis Charles third Marquis of Hertford. The typical roué of the 
day. He died in March 1841. Cf. Greville, Fournal, ed, 1885, ii. 90, for a 
description of him. Disraeli represented him in the character of Monmouth 
in Coningsby and Thackeray in that of the Marquis of Steyne in Vanity 
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the palaver, as to avoid’ being either offensively dis- 
sentient or discreditably insincere ; however, we did 
not fall out. 

Yours ever, 


CG. C; Grevirrr 


(43) Lonpon, 
Monday, September 26, 1842. 
My Dear Reeve, 

You will have seen the articles in The Times 
in reply to the Chronicle, and perhaps you may have 
seen the Spectator and Examiner. ‘The latter had a 
very good article yesterday, to which the Chronicle 
makes an elaborate reply to-day. In my opinion the 
public will join the ‘ Contents,” and look upon the 
arrangement of such a question [the American] in itself 
an enormous benefit, to obtain which the concessions 
have been wisely made. This is the opinion of Sir 
James Kempt,! a member of the late Government and 
a great authority, civil and military. I believe between 
ourselves that this is John Russell’s opinion, but do 
not say so, because he may not like openly to oppose 
Palmerston. I should like to know whether Minto 2 
goes with his political friend or his son-in-law; you can 
find out. You only see a portion of the Press where 
you are, and perhaps are not aware of a series of raving 
articles against the Treaty in the Morning Herald, 
beginning with complaints that Palmerston was not 
long ago impeached. 

What does Guizot say to you about the treaties 
between us and the French? Nothing can be more 
absurd than the argument that, because we have not 
been able to overcome the objections of the U.S. to 


1 Sir James Kempt, a distinguished soldier. Governor-General of Canada 
1828-30, Master of the Ordnance 1834-8. 

2 Lord.Minto had been British Ambassador at Berlin 1832-4. First Lord 
of the Admiralty 1835-41, and was now Lord Privy Seal. Lord John Russell 
married his daughter. ; 
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make a treaty for a mutual right of search,! we are 
bound to abrogate the treaties we already have with 
France, and which she was, or at least pretended to be, 
as anxious to conclude as we were, and which were 
made for an object common to both, without conferring 
any benefit upon either. Nevertheless I find St. Aulaire 
is coming back here directly, instructed to propose to 
our Government to give them some pretext for 
announcing that they mean to withdraw from the treaty 
of ’41, and which Guizot says is the only chance he 
has of being able to defend the old treaties of ’31 and 
°33. I own I think his behaviour very pitiful about 
these treaties. He may not be able to stem the torrent 
of envy and jealousy against us, but he might refuse 
to be carried along with it, and to be the instrument 
of exhibiting to the world such a flagrant example not 
only of inconsistency, but bad faith. I do not imagine 
that he will find any facilities here. We cannot con- 
descend to any underhand dealings, and juggles and 
trickery to get him out of such a scrape. If France 
refuses to ratify the last treaty, we can’t help it. But 
we must continue to hold ourselves, and hold her 
bound by the conditions of the others and to act upon 
them as heretofore, always with discretion, but leaving 
to France to take offence when she pleases. I am sure 
Aberdeen would get into a scrape if he began to tamper 
with the treaties merely to gratify the unreasonable 
humour of the French Press and the ill-temper towards 
us, which no attempts at conciliation on our part would 
in the slightest degree modify. 

The Baroness Lehzen? has been dismissed from 


: By the treaties of 1831-41 England and France had reciprocally granted 
to each other the right of search in certain zones for the suppression of the 
slave trade, on condition that the number of English cruisers engaged should 
never exceed those of France by more than one half. These terms were objected 
to by many in France as practically giving to England the control of the 
African seas, and the Opposition, in their desire to find a point of attack 
against Guizot, raised a storm in the Chamber. The question was temporarily 
settled in May 1845. The search was to be made by a combined squadron 
of English and French ships. wi 

» The Baroness Lehzen had been Queen Victoria’s governess. 
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Court with a pension of £800 a year. I conclude this 
is the Prince’s [Albert] doing, who has long been 
supposed to dislike her, and who can now do whatever 
he pleases. 

Ever yours very truly, 


CHG 


(44) Lonpon, 


October 4, 1842. 
My Dear Reeve, 

I have received your letter this morning, and 
will write again to-morrow or next day. I merely 
write to-day to draw your attention to a very remarkable 
letter in the Morning Chronicle which has evidently 
stung the latter severely.t The leading article to-day 
is full of fury against its correspondent. The more 
I see and hear, the more I am satisfied that not only 
public opinion generally but the bulk of the Whig 
Party will approve of Lord Ashburton’s treaty. They 
may wish some things had been otherwise, but there 
will be a general satisfaction that the question is settled, 
and, had he returned to say that the Americans would 
not agree to some things he had insisted upon, rely 
on it that there would have been no bounds to the 
general disappointment and indignation, and I have no 
doubt that none would have been more bitter and 
eloquent in condemning him than our friend ‘‘ Viscount 
Chronicle” as the Spectator? calls him. 

Yours very truly, 


CaGaG 


Wm. Bathurst 3 was at Brussels last week and wrote 
he thought of being here about the 8th. I wrote to 


1 The letter was written by John Stuart Mill (Greville, Fournal, ed. 1885, 
Part II., vol. il. p. ili.). 

a The Spectator was founded in 1828 by R. S. Rintoul. 

3 The Hon. William Bathurst, Clerk of the Council 1830-66 when he 
succeeded as fifth Earl Bathurst. 
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him to say that he might go where, and do what he 
pleased, as I did not care about leaving London, I 
have not a guess whether he will come or not: if he 
does not, I shall not stir from hence : if he does, I think 
I shall go to Ireland and give up all idea of Scotland 
for this year, You saw how unlucky I was with 
Canadian.t He was taken ill the day he ran (it was 
on him at the time evidently) and he was in great danger 
but will get over it. 


(45) Lonpon, 


October 5, 1842. 
My Dear Reeve, 

I find John Russell has veered round again 
about the American Treaty and now finds objections 
to it. Probably Palmerston has had some communica- 
tion with him, and he thinks it more convenient not 
to have a difference with his colleague on such a matter, 
but I still think the public will be with Ashburton. 

You need be under no apprehension lest either Lord 
Wf[harncliffe] > or Shuttleworth 3 should suspect you 
of having any cognisance of the articles in The Times. 
They are both very much annoyed at them, but the latter 
has wisely resolved to take no notice of them. I must 
say they are very unjust. It is extremely easy to make 
any such subject ridiculous, but nothing can be more 
gross than the misrepresentations with which all those 
articles abound. The writer might have known that 


1 The horse was the favourite for the Grand Duke Michael Stakes at New- 
market, September 27th. He only came in fourth. 
a Lord Wharncliffe was at this date Lord President of the Privy Council. 
3 James Kay Shuttleworth. Originally a physician at Manchester, he 
devoted himself to the moral and social conditions of the poor, and may be 
called the founder of the English system of popular education, He was on 
the Committee of the Privy Council appointed in 1839 to administer a Par- 
liamentary grant for public education. In 1845 he started the first training 
college for elementary teachers at Battersea. Wrote several books on social 
and educational questions. Created a baronet 1845. E 
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the humour of Moliére’s scenes consisted not in the 
lessons of the Philosopher but in their being given to 
a man of 60 instead of a child of 6. It is perhaps 
not prudent of Kay [Shuttleworth] to enter into any 
details which may expose him to such attacks, while 
he holds his present situation, because, although he 
explicitly states that he was speaking merely in_ his 
individual capacity, and without any authority from 
the Council, that declaration was seen to be disregarded. 
The system he recommended ' and explained has been 
introduced with great success (as I am told) in various 
parts of the Continent, and the only question was, 
whether that or the old mode was the most expeditious 
way of teaching people to read. But the truth is that 
The Times, among the various shades of interest and 
opinion of which it suffers itself to be the organ, has 
a corner for high church, and the maxim [sic] of bigotry 
and intolerance; and you see by its attacks on the 
Irish education scheme that it is not merely Kay and 
the Education Committee to which it is hostile, but to 
the whole system of latitudinarian teaching ; to every 
system, in short, which is not under the control of the 
Church, and which does not inculcate its dogmatic 
theology. 

Before Lord W[harncliffe] went out of Town he had 
a conference with Peel and told him the Government 
must come to some resolution as to the general question, 
and determine to give their hearty and open support 
to the present system or abandon it altogether. Peel 
admitted that he knew very little of the matter, but 
engaged to bestow his attention upon it, 

I have not seen St. Aulaire. Guizot no doubt wishes 
and-means to do all the good he can, but what is he 
to do with such a people as the French. The cursed 
question of search will be a perpetual topic of declama- 
tion, and a regular sore place. I find that the old 
treaties are entirely at the mercy of the Chamber, for 


* Cf. Greville, Fournal, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. ii. 86, for an account of Kay 
Shuttleworth’s method. 
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Bulwer ! tells me they may any day refuse to vote the 
ships for the African Coast Service, and by the Treaty 
we may only keep the same (or some proportional) 
number that they do. They seem to have no sort of 
idea that there is ‘“‘a faith which holds the several 
elements of the world together,” and that there is 
some obligation on them to abide by treaties which 
they have made. 
We are most anxiously expecting the Indian mail. 
Yours ever very truly, 


(46) Tue Grove, 
October 12, 1842. 
My Dear Reeve, 

I believe the article in the Chronicle was by John 
[Stuart] Mill. Charles Buller? has now taken the field, 
with an article in the G/ode,3 which he is going to follow 
up with several more. I think he has begun with too 
much of a flourish of trumpets and would have done 
better if he had dashed at once “‘ in medias res.” 

I think Palmerston will find reason to regret that 
he has taken so violent and decided a part. It is 
amusing to see the Morning Chronicle talk as if the 
universal public voice had been lifted up against the 
Treaty. I take the articles in the Examiner to have 
been written by Fonblanque himself [the editor]. He 
is here, that is at Brighton, and, from what he said 
to me, I infer that his own hand has been employed. 


t Sir Henry Bulwer, the brother of the novelist, was at this time First 
Secretary of the Embassy in Paris. Lord Granville was Ambassador. Sir 
Henry was an ardent supporter of Palmerston. After holding many im- 
portant diplomatic posts, he was created Baron Dalling and Bulwer, 187r. 

a Charles Buller, Carlyle’s pupil, well known for his ability and exuberant 
wit. M.P. for Liskeard 1832-48. Wrote most of Lord Durham’s famous 
Report on Canada. Died November 29, 1348. ; 

3 A Whig paper. The chief proprietor was Colonel Torrens. John 
Wilson was the editor and Thomas Love Peacock and R. H. Barham 
(* Ingoldsby ”’) were contributors. 
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The Radicals seem to be all in favour of it. Ellice? 
is in Scotland ; he has written to his friends here, but 
I do not know in what sense, though I shall know. 
John R{ussell] half approves and half finds fault, but 
will not oppose it. I suppose he feels rather awkward 
between his own opinions and those of his colleague. 

I can’t say that the account of the revenue is very 
encouraging. I tremble for this winter, which will 
probably exhibit a fearful state of misery and destitution. 

You will have seen how The Times hammers away 
at the Education Committee,? and it is now chuckling 
over the compliments which the Bishops have been 
paying to the Puseyites. Young Walter 3 and a man 
of the name of Oakley,+ staunch tractarians, write these 
high-flying articles. I think we must muzzle Kay 
for the future, and not let him philosophise at Exeter 
Hall while he is the Minister of the Council, for it 
will not do to have the Council set up to be pelted with 
the ridicule and ribaldry of the Press. The Times, 
however, is really too bad. 

Yours ever, 


Cas, 


The affair at Warwick was a tedious and unsatisfactory 
business. It ended in the filly being sold at Tattersall’s, 
when she fetched 42 guineas ; this Collett made up to 


* Edward Ellice, Secretary of War in Melbourne's Ministry, 1833-4. 
Though he never subsequently held office, he was influential in forming many 
ministries and had a wide acquaintance with French politicians. He was 
considered an oracle by his friends, “not only allowed to assume that he 
advised, managed, thwarted and assisted all the distinguished men of his age, 
but was also the authority by which every assertion was to be made and 
refuted” (Sir H. Maxwell, Life of Clarendon, ii. 232). He was, however, 
called. ‘‘ Bear Ellice,” not for his manners nor for his wiliness, but because 
of his connection with the Canadian fur trade. Died 1863. 

2 Cf. Greville, Fournal, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. ii. 212. 

3 John Walter the second. Against the opinions of his father, he was a 
High Churchman. He succeeded his father as proprietor of The Times in 
1847. 

4 Frederick Oakley, Fellow of Balliol College, incumbent of All Saints, 
Margaret Street, London. One of the leaders of the Tractarian Movement. 
Eventually joined the Church of Rome. 
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£100 which I got for her! I had given him £100 
and Rory O’More, so that I lost the latter horse and 
Collett got Rory and £42 for his filly. I richly deserve 
this loss for my egregious folly. 


(47) Lonpon, 


October 19, 1842. 
My Dear Reeve, 

I shall be very happy to hear that the event? 
so interesting to you is happily accomplished, and 
beg you will not fail to apprise me of it. 

I had no idea you had finished the extracts from 
Barnes. They have attracted a great deal of attention, 
and I have little doubt the subject will be taken up in 
earnest when Parliament meets. You will see (or you 
won't see) that your article has also made a stir : Whig 
papers approving and Tory the reverse. I do not know 
if Chas. Buller has continued his lucubrations. There 
was a capital article of Palmerston’s in the Chronicle 
yesterday in reply to the Examiner, uncommonly well 
done. Hawes wrote the article in the Examiner, but 
he is no match for the “‘ Viscount” [Palmerston]. 

Mill is just going to publish a book on logic. 

I never heard that the Government had offered 
B[rougham] to be head of the J[udicial] C[ommittee].3 
I wonder if it is true. 

The Times goes on hammering away at our Education 
Committee. 

Yours ever, 


CHG 
(48) Lonpon, 


October 28, 1842. 

My Dear Reeve, 
I have seen Campbell, and Brougham is to be 
in Town to-day, so I conclude they will settle something 


t The birth of his daughter Hopie. 

2 Editor of The Times, who had died May 1841. 

3 That is, Vice-President. On Brougham’s attempts to get the post, and 
with emoluments, which was contrary to precedent, cf. Greville, Fournal, 
ed. 1885, Part II., vol. ii. 225. 
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between them about a -Judicial quorum. I was in 
Drummond’s! room the other day, and saw, amongst 
a heap of letters, two sheets full, in what I immediately 
recognised as Brougham’s handwriting. What he is 
about or what Government are going to do with him 
I know not, but it is clear they must have meant him 
to have £2,000 a year in addition to his pension, or 
it would be nothing. I hear the Chancellor [Lyndhurst] 
is in a very bad way, and everybody believes that he will 
not continue to hold the Great Seal and that Follett will 
be his successor. 

You will have heard of Melbourne’s attack. It 
was palsy, and his face and one side were affected, but 
I believe it was slight and he very soon recovered, and 
has been going on very well ever since. He does not 
know what the nature of it was. It is of course dis- 
tressing and alarming. 

You see The Times has been obliged to knock under 
to Kay about Clericus.2 Their conduct and that of 
their correspondent has been very disgraceful, and | 
trust that they will check the rancour of their pens 
with regard to the Privy Council. It would have been 
very tempting to get a sharp attack on The Times put 
in some other paper, for its behaviour in this matter, 
but it is of more consequence to silence it than to crow 
over it, and better to let the matter drop if possible. 
I have no doubt you will find me here on the 15th. 


t Edward Drummond, private secretary to Sir R. Peel. He was assassinated 
on January 20, 1843, probably being mistaken for Peel (Greville, Journal, 
ed. 1885, Part II., vol. iii. 141). 

2 In a letter to The Times of October 13th “ Clericus”” had complained 
that a clergyman in Hertfordshire had been refused a grant in aid of the erection 
of a schoolroom by the Committee of Council for Education unless he pledged 
himself to refrain from teaching the Church Catechism to the child of any 
parent who objected on religious grounds. 

On October 24th Kay Shuttleworth writes to say that no mention of the 
incident can be found at the office, and that he knew of no case of the kind. 
The Times accepts this denial. 

Clericus. The present editor of The Times has been unable to identify 
this writer for certain, but informs me that in 1856 Augustus Clissold, a 
Swedenborgian, wrote a letter to the Vice-Chancellor on the present state 
of theology in 1856 under the pseudonym of “ Clericus.” 
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I am engaged to go into the country on the 7th but 
I doubt if I shall, and had much rather stay in London, 
where I am very comfortable and get as much amused 
as I want to be. Macaulay’s book® is just out, and I 
am quite delighted with it. 

Yours very truly, 


. Te 


(49) Lonpon, 


November 16, 1842. 
My Dear Resve, 

First let me account for your not having heard 
from me before. I have been at Cromer for a week, 
and returned on Monday evening. My servants 
neglected to stop my letters at the office, so they went 
to Cromer the day I arrived, and I received both yours 
this morning. I am sure I need not tell you how 
sincerely I grieve for the anxiety ? you are undergoing, 
and what pleasure it will give me to hear that it 1s 
relieved by a material amendment. I hope I may 
think your letter of to-day more satisfactory than that 
of Monday, and it must at all events be an immense 
relief to you to be assured that the disease is not of an 
organic character. There is always everything to hope 
from youth and strength, and I shall confidently look 
for a better account in a few days. Meanwhile dismiss 
the office and its concerns from your thoughts ; we 
will make the best arrangements we can, and do without 
you at all events as long as your presence is necessary 
at home. 

I am unluckily so lame to-day that I cannot go out, 
but I hope I shall to-morrow, and then I will set about 
making arrangements for the meeting, and will try to 
concert something with Lord Campbell 3 and others. 

I send you a note which Lennard has sent me, by 


1 The Lays of Ancient Romz, which had just been published. 
2 The anxiety was caused by Mrs. Reeve’s confinement. She died. — 
3 Lord Campbell was at this time a member of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. 
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which you will see that he has taken the matter into 
his own hands, and applied in various quarters. He 
is also in an error about the Bishop of London ! who 
he fancies can sit as Judge and form part of the quorum 
[of the Judicial Committee]. I have written to him 
to desire him not to take any further steps till I come 
out, when I will arrange the matter myself. I must, 
however, either by personal communication or by letter 
(if unhappily you are long detained in Scotland), consult 
you (confidentially of course) upon the general matter 
of Lennard’s2 official habits with which you know | 
have long been dissatisfied. I dislike his excessive 
officiousness, and continual practice of giving me the 
go by and doing everything ‘de son chef.” But 
more of this another time. 

Pray keep me constantly informed how Mrs. Reeve 
is going on, and be assured of my real and deep sympathy 
in your cares and apprehension. 

Yours very truly, 


(50) Lonpon, 


November 17, 1842. 
My Dear Reeve, 

I look anxiously for your accounts, and that 
which I have received from you to-day is certainly 
favourable ; [ trust and think you will go on well now. 

As to Prince George,3 etc., surely you must have seen 
the repeated and authoritative contradictions which 
the parties at last deemed it necessary to put in the 
papers, particularly the leading article in The Times 
which was inserted through my instrumentality. I 
went to Delane about it, who was extremely civil and 
obliging, and they put in the article immediately, which 
you saw. There never was a word of truth in the 


« Blomfield, 

» Lennard, chief clerk of the Privy Council Office. 

3 Prince George of Cambridge and Lady Augusta Somerset. (The Prince 
was said to have seduced the lady.) 
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story, and nothing but the voracity for scandal and 
slander which now prevails, the industrious malignity of 
the blackguard part of the Press, and the astounding 
credulity of the public, could have obtained credit for 
such a report. Really between the things which do 
happen, and those which are said to happen, it is no 
wonder that the aristocracy of England fall into dis- 
repute. 
Yours ever, 


Co. 


(51) Lonpon, 


; December 31, 1842. 
To Mrs. Baring. 


Nothing is settled about Lady H[arriet Baring] : 
but I expect she will go to Malta. J think she is in 
a very alarming state, though Bingham does not seem 
alarmed about her, but uneasy. She has got rid of 
her cough, but has a tendency to catch cold, a suscepti- 
bility, a general debility and want of tone, which indicate 
a great constitutional weakness. I hope with all my 
heart she will take the proper remedy in time, and 
recover. 

I have heard no more of Lord L.z_ I have never 
heard what you say, very likely ; but why will not the 
women be content to worship Venus only, and leave 
Bacchus alone ? Of course they ought not to worship 
either, but if they must adore one or the other, it had 
better be the Goddess rather than the God. 

If you have access to any of your Quaker friends, 
find out this for me, and find it out quickly if you please. 
When they marry what ceremony takes place, that is 
do the man and woman mutually bind themselves to 
each other, and what are their respective obligations 
Do the Quakers hold that the condition of the wife is 


1 Lady Harriet was the wife of the Hon. William Bingham Baring, who 
succeeded his father as Lord Ashburton in 1848. 
2 This can scarcely be Lord Lincoln who divorced his wife, the daughter 
of the Duke of Hamilton, in 1850. 
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one of subordination to “her husband, that she is bound 
to obey him, or what do they hold in this respect ? 
Do they hold that each is in a condition of independence, 
and that the man has no more right to command the 
woman than the woman has the man, and that the woman 
is not bound to obey his commands if she does not 
approve of them? I presume any Quakers can tell 
you what the Quaker creed is, in that respect; and, 
if it falls in your way to find it out, find out also what 
the Unitarians hold with respect to the duties and 
obligations of the married state, and of wives to their 
husbands. I have a reason for asking this, or would 
not give you the trouble. 

Send me any nursery stories ; I believe I am certainly 
getting into my second childhood, for nursery books 
amuse me and nursery stories interest me quite as much 
as any others I hear. Get Borrow’s Bible in Spain. 
It 1s very interesting indeed, not at all a serious book. 

Yours ever, 
CCG 


Give me a good account of Bfaring]. 


(52) Bapen-Bapen, 
Fuly 3, 1843. 
fis Reeve, 
Council Office, 
Downing Street, 
London. 


My Dear Reeve, 

I received your letter here, and you will have 
in the meantime got one from me. I got here yesterday 
afternoon, having slept a day at Heidelberg. I was 
very unlucky, for it rained the whole day. I sallied 
forth nevertheless and went up to the Castle, which 
is most magnificent. In the afternoon it cleared up, 
and I went again early yesterday morning, and passed 
a couple of hours wandering about, so that altogether 
I have seen it fairly well. The view of the Castle from 
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the road in different parts on the banks of the Neckar 
is very beautiful. One is spoilt for travelling by the 
railroads and steamboats, and certainly the posting in 
the vehicles of the country is not consoling. You 
would have been amused as I was at the indignation 
of my servant at the carriage they furnished me with 
at Carlsruhe, and his despair at the idea of my making 
my entry into Baden in such an equipage. It reminded 
me so much of the English valet in Miss Edgeworth’s 
Ennui, when “knockey croggery” (sic), ‘sorrow a 
better horse in the country,” and the hay ropes were 
produced.t Thomas’s worst apprehensions were realised, 
for I arrived at the door of the hotel at Baden in presence 
of a great concourse of people who were assembled 
for the table d’héte, so that disgrace was as complete 
as possible. I am happy to say that the weather has 
changed for the better, and nothing can be more 
delightfully fine than it is to-day. I must stay here 
a few days to see the environs and make excursions, 
but I do not know a creature in the place, and it is a 
bore doing and seeing everything alone. This among 
other things makes me abandon my Munich and Tyrol 
plan. If I had ample time on my hands, and could 
see everything leisurely, | should not mind being alone, 
but when I must be constantly doing I want a com- 
panion. I shall certainly go back by the Rhine, but 
have not yet determined whether to go to Strasburgh 
or not: I can embark three leagues from hence. This 
place is really beautiful, but I have only seen the spot 
itself as yet. 

I have seen newspapers some days later than your 
letter, and fear that matters are getting worse rather 
than better in Spain; still that country and everything 
relating to it is so unlike all others, that one may always 


1 Cf, Miss Edgeworth’s Ennui, chap. vi. The quotation is not quite 
correct. It was the chaise, “‘than which no better was to be found in the 
county.” The horse Knockecroghery had been bought at the fair of Knocke- 
croghery for fifteen guineas, and the hay rope served as a belt for the 


coachman. 
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hope when matters look most desperate, and I have some 
confidence in the energy of Espartero.! 
With regard to our politics, and Ireland 2 especially, 
I am extremely disgusted and grieved at the conduct 
of some of my friends, as well as some who are not, 1n 
Parliament. We derive many benefits from our con- 
stitution, but one of the evils we are obliged to suffer 
is the necessity of adapting our policy to the prejudices 
of public opinion when they are at variance with reason, 
justice and expediency. A wise legislator, a Napoleon, 
Frederick, or anyone who had the power to do what 
he knew was best, would cut the Gordian knot of the 
Irish Church in an instant. No statesman here dares 
to advocate such a measure, at least none who expects 
to have power in his hands and responsibility on his 
shoulders ; and yet John Russell, who declares he 
will not touch the Protestant Church, knows it ought 
to be done, that in the end it will be done, and he would 
do it if he could and dared to-morrow. But how 
inconsistent and how factious was his speech. Seeing 
Ireland in this combustible state, he does his best to 
inflame it, by descanting on this enormous wrong, 
which he says he will be no party in redressing. He 
is ready enough to make it a topic of exasperation against 
the present Government, and it seems to me there is 
nothing they have left undone as a party to assist the 
operations of O’Connell, and to render the Government 
of Ireland more difficult than it already is. It is really 
curious to see how utterly destitute they are of any 
grounds of accusation against the Government, for 
acts of their administration ; such as they bring forward 


* In June 1843 an insurrection broke out in Catalonia headed by General 
Narvaez, which spread to other parts of Spain. On July 30th Espartero, the 
Regent, was compelled to fly from Seville and take refuge on a British vessel 
off Cadiz. It was believed that the French Government had favoured the 
revolution. 

> On the question of the Irish Church, cf. Greville, ¥ournal, ed. 1885, Pt. IL., 
vol. li. 189, 229, 232. It was raised by Lord J. Russell’s motion for a 
Committee to inquire into the state of Ireland. ‘The motion was defeated 
by ninety-nine (February 25, 1844), and nothing was done. 
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are quite ridiculous, and, after reading their speeches, 
I can find nothing but vague and declamatory abuse, 
very much of the same character as that which is poured 
forth at O’Connell’s dinners and meetings. I must 
say I think the case is too grave to be dealt with as 
an instrument of party warfare, and I have never seen 
more of party and less of public spirit displayed than 
by the Whigs on this debate. Nothing is to me more 
curious than to read the speeches of our wise men and 
to see the lamentable (reasoning I cannot call it) defence 
they make for upholding the present system. I wish 
somebody would get up and say, “‘ I know it is monstrous, 
but the Irish are not yet strong enough to force you 
to put an end to it, and the prejudices of the English 
are still so violent that they are not inclined to do so. 
Your Lord John and your Sir Robert know this very 
well, but you neither of you dare take this bull by the 
horns, and so we shall go on for some time longer, 
till the force of events sweeps away by violence what 
you will not lay aside at the suggestion of reason, while 
you may with effect.” Such, however, has been the 
history of all great questions, such will be of the Irish 
Church. I hope the day will never come when the 
Irish proprietors will have reason to regret that they 
did not give up the Protestant and establish the Catholic 
Church, while a fair and satisfactory, a just and beneficial 
arrangement was possible. However, I must not begin 
another sheet from this distance, though I should soon 
fill it if I did. . 

As you say nothing of your own business," I conclude 
Lord W[harncliffe]? has not yet broached it to th 
Committee. 

Ever yours very truly, 


t Probably this alludes to Reeve’s visit to France, whither he went at 
Christmas, on an unofficial visit. Cf. next page. 
2 Lord Wharncliffe was Lord President of the Council. 
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(53) BADEN, 


Fuly 12, 1843. 
He Reeve, olscs 
Council Office, 
London via Paris. 


My Dear Reeve, 

I received your letter yesterday morning, of the 
ist July. It has been ten days coming, instead of five 
(allowing one day for the detour of Frankfurt) which 1S 
the case with all my letters, and I can’t account for it. 

I am very glad to hear there is a prospect of your 
being employed in the way you mention, and wish I 
had been in England to forward the scheme, but I shall 
be there quite in time for any purpose of that sort. 
I hope to see you next Monday week. 

I read with disgust and astonishment the accounts 
from Spain. I can’t make out what the people are at, 
nor what they want. The demonstrations are too 
general to admit of the conclusion that they are brought 
about by French intrigues, or Christina’s money, though 
no doubt both have been employed very efficaciously 
to promote them. They seem to me very like the 
Irish movement going on at the same time: I mean 
like, in the violent commotion, all about nothing. I 
own I don’t see, even if the Regent gains a victory 
and contrives “‘restituere rem,” how anything like 
Government is to be carried on: what a nation it 
is, how impracticable! M. de Oulne, the Russian 
Minister to the Diet, who is here, and a clever man, 
insists that all this will lead to the dismemberment of 
Spain, and the independence of the several provinces. 
I am a good deal inclined to think this probable. The 
thousands in fact are either Castilian, Aragonian or 
Catalonian and always have been ; no complete fusion 
has ever taken place, and instead of desiring tranquillity 
for the objects which render it so desirable to civilised 
nations with their vast interests and growing wealth, 


Cf, last page, note 1. 
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the Spaniards rather love a life of disorder and excite- 
ment. They are more like smugglers, gipsies and 
guerillas than a community of peaceable and industrious 
citizens, and are always ready for a political spree, for 
anything or nothing. 

What has come to The Times, that it attacked the 
Government with such fierceness and contumely the 
other day? The Times attacks them for not taking 
strong and coercive measures, and the Chronicle for not 
adopting mild and conciliatory ones. I own I do not 
see that they could do anything in Ireland. To be 
prepared to repress any excess beyond what the Law 
allows is all they can do, and, as to preparing healing 
measures, the agitators would only treat your proposals 
with contempt and ridicule ; and besides, as nobody can 
allege any specific grievance of any sort or kind, what 
are they to propose. The great measures of conciliation, 
which might lay the foundation of a better state of 
things nobody thinks of : the philippics of the Morning 
Chronicle on this point seem to me quite ridiculous, 
but they have a very fair party right to retort on the 
Government for their failures; for, whether by their 
fault or misfortune, certainly things in general are not 
prospering in their hands. The weather here 1s divine, 


but we have had some rainy days. 
Ever yours, 


(54) Lonpvon, 
August 29, 1843. 
My Dear Reeve, 

Thanks for your letter. I have not much to 
tell you in return, The Queen is off, and will repair 
to Eu some time next week I suppose. Louis 
Philippe will be enchanted no doubt, receive her with 
great magnificence, and make a great fuss with them 
both, and give them an abundance of first-rate palaver. 

You will have grieved to hear of the dreadful Sark 
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which has fallen upon -the poor Baron.t I am very 
sorry for Charles Howard, but still more for the parents, 
who are, I hear, heartbroken. He is young and may 
some time hence ‘‘ weave his web again,” but there 
is no consolation for them. 

I am going to Panshanger for a few days. Nobody 
is left in Town. 

Espartero? is here, gratified beyond all expression 
at his reception in all ways. He speaks nothing but 
Spanish, and as nobody but Wilde3 and Clarendon in 
all England speak that tongue, his means of personal 
communication are rather limited. He has a very 
good case for himself touching the Seville bombard- 
ment,+ which if you had been here I should have given 
you to make an article of. I had half a mind to write 
one myself, or send the statement to Delane to make 
use of, for it is only fair by him [Espartero], now that 
he is in misfortune, to wipe away the stains that appear 
to impeach the purity of his conduct. He dines with 
Palmerston to-day, but Clarendon will be there to 
interpret. Meanwhile affairs in Spain seem to be 
anything but settling, and Louis Philippe has sent 
Sebastiani over here to renew the assurances that he 
means to do nothing and wants no marriage.s 


Yours ever, 


O28 E98 o 


« Sir James Parke, the future Baron Wensleydale. Charles Howard, son 
of George sixth Earl of Carlisle, married his 2nd daughter. She died in April 
1843 in child-bed. Her son, George James, became the eighth Earl. 
Charles Howard never married again. He had been Lord Melbourne’s 
private secretary. 

2 Espartero represented the Progressive party and the best interest of Spain. 
He regained power in July 1854, but finally fell in July 1856. 

3 Had been counsel for Queen Caroline. Attorney-General in 184r. 
Subsequently Lord Chief Justice, 1846. Lord Chancellor 1852. Created 
Baron Truro of Bowes. Died 18¢5. 

4 In the attempt to put down the insurgents. 

5 For the question of the Spanish marriages, cf. infra. 
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(55) 7, Rue Royaue, 
St. Honors, Paris, 
December 26, 1843. 
My Dear Sir, 

I got here on Sunday evening, after a rough 
passage and a rapid journey from Dieppe. The rail- 
road from Rouen is excellent, but so identical with our 
own, that in the drowsiness of an evening journey it 
was impossible for me to discover on which side of 
the Channel I was travelling. Yesterday morning | 
breakfasted with Guizot, whom I fortunately found 
alone. Everybody on both sides seems to agree that 
the Government here mainly owes its excellent position 
to Lord Aberdeen™ and his colleagues: an amusing 
acknowledgment of that English influence, which they 
so anxiously contest and so vehemently deny. Especially 
with reference to the D. de Bordeaux? they are most 
grateful to us. G[uizot] spoke a good deal about him, 
and seems to anticipate an expedition and a sort of 
minor Culloden on the King’s death. He ended with 
the words ‘‘M. le D. de B. finira ses jours dans le 
Chateau de Blaye,3 et comme il n’accouchera pas comme 
sa meére, il n’en sortira plus.” 

The fury of the Legitimists exceeds all bounds. 
They do not intend to go to Lady Cowley’s, though 


t Lord Aberdeen was at this time Foreign Secretary in Sir R. Peel’s ministry. 

2 Afterwards Comte de Chambord, “ L’enfant du Miracle.” Born 1820, 
after the death of his father, the Duc de Berry, son of Charles X. He had 
_ been on a visit to England in November—December. The Legitimists made 
a demonstration in London. Guizot wrote a letter of remonstrance to Aber- 
deen. The Duke was not received by the Queen, and he was warned by 
Aberdeen that he could not be permitted to make England the base of his 
intrigues against a friendly Government. But the affair caused great excite- 
ment in Paris and in the Chambers, in which, however, the policy of main- 
taining /entente cordiale with England was supported by a large majority. 
Cf. Memoirs of Reeve, i. 161; Greville, Fournal, ed. 1885, Part IL, 
VO ds. 206. 

3 Near Bordeaux, where the Duchesse de Berry, the Comte de Chambord’s 
mother, was imprisoned, 1832-3, after her attempt to provoke a rising in 
the Vendée. Being enceinte at the time, however, she was released after her 


confinement. 
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M. de Grammont! has disavowed the expressions 
imputed to his wife. I have it, however, from Mme. 
de la Tremouille, who heard her say it. The Times 
of course shares their choler, especially for the expression 
“long-bearded Gauls,’ on the principle, I suppose, 
that people resent truth more than fiction. I have 
been asked by half a dozen people whether the white 
flag really was hoisted at Sir John Shelley’s; the pre- 
vailing opinion seems to be that as the beards are true, 
so the flag must be. So much for the party, which, 
as Guizot says, is still entirely governed by women 
and boys. 

The King fully intends to come to England next 
year, but this is not at present to be said, because it 
would make it the more disagreeable if anything should 
intervene to prevent it. I find the truth is that the main 
questions now pending between the two countries are 
treated in the shape of a private correspondence between 
Guizot and Lord Aberdeen, St. Aulaire and Lord 
Clarendon 3 playing the part of supernumerary mutes. 

I have not yet seen your brother, but shall call on 
him this morning. 

I hope to hear you are better. I have not had an 
opportunity of speaking to Guizot of the Brougham 
affair,¢ nor have | ascertained precisely what they mean 
to do about the Legitimist deputies, but the debate 
will be a very keen one, and Dupins will probably 


t The Duc de Gramont and the de la Tremouilles were Legitimists who 
had made their peace with the Monarchy of July. The Duke’s son was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at the outbreak of the war with Prussia in 1870. 

2 The article, written by Reeve, said the Prince had been plunged in the 
vortex of a ridiculous cabal of adventurers and fanatics, and contemptuously 
called them “long-bearded Gauls’? who had twice ruined the Bourbon 
dynasty by their follies. 

3 The Marquis de St. Aulaire was the French Ambassador at the Court 
of St. James. Lord Clarendon was not in office. 

4 Brougham had, in the House of Lords, publicly accused Alexis de 
Tocqueville of exciting differences between France and England. An angry 
correspondence ensued, but finally the dispute was settled through the mediation 
of H. Reeve (Greville, Fournal, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. ii. 150). 

s A famous advocate and politician, Orleanist in his sympathies. 
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speak. Thiers “ne sait & quel saint se vouer,’! he 
has not an inch of ground left to stand on, and must 
either remain silent or speak for the Court. 
Adieu. 
Ever faithfully yours, 
H. Reeve. 


(56) Lonpvon, 
January 13, 1844. 
H. Reeve, Esq., 
7, Rue Royale, 


Paris. 


My Dear Reesve,? 

I have been with Sir George Murray 3 to-day, 
but he turns a deaf ear to the proposal of allowing 
M. Mignet to inspect the Marlborough papers : there 
are 29 large volumes from 1702 to 1710 or II, a corre- 
spondence both voluminous and miscellaneous. He 
[Sir George] has not nearly completed the perusal of 
them: will not think of publishing anything till he 
has, but looks forward to doing so then, though he 
says there will be great difficulty in selection. He 
has, however, looked into the last books, and he assures 
me that they contain nothing which would be of any 
service to M. Mignet.+ I could not, of course, urge 
him very strongly, but I did suggest that there must 
be much matter of a purely diplomatic character, e.g. 
the ineffectual attempts of Torcy and his negotiations 
with Buys and Vanderdecken and all the political 
transactions which took place during the two last years 


t In the debate Thiers attempted to belittle the value of an entente cordiale 
with England at that moment (cf. Thureau-Dangin, Monarchie de Fuillet, 
Marsa Ac 

a “Phi etter has already been published in the Memoirs of Reeve, i. 168. 

3 Sir G. Murray, a veteran of the Peninsular War, at this time Master 
of the Ordnance. The letters had been found in October 1842 at Blenheim, 
Sir George published them himself in 1845. 

4 Mignet, the French historian, edited Negociations relatives d la Succession 


a’ Espagne sous Louis XIV. 2 
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of Marlborough’s being in command of the Army. 
He said, however, that it was impossible to open these 
sources of information to anybody till they had been 
examined throughout, and some determination come to 
as to their publication. He says they greatly exalt 
the character of Marlborough, who had difficulties and 
obstacles to overcome not less than those which beset 
the Duke of Wellington in Spain, and which he en- 
countered with the same mixture of firmness, admirable 
sense and patience, which so distinguish the great men 
of our time. You will assure M. Mignet that you and 
I have done all we can do. I long for some more of 
his work. 

You see Anderson is elected Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. 
He and Randall (Brougham’s man) were far before the 
rest, but Anderson won easy at last. Poor ——-—-— 
had only one vote, which is tantamount to being dis- 
tanced the first heat. The election is conducted like 
that in a Conclave when reduced to two Candidates : 
A[nderson] had 23, and R[andall] 15 or 16. 

Yours ever, 


Coles 


(57) Lonpon, 
August 21, 1844. 
Ele ceve,” Esa: 


H6tel Canterbury, Chateay de Tocqueville, 
Rue dela Paix, Pres St. Pierce: 
Paris. Marx 


My Dear Reeve, 

I did not write to you yesterday because I had 
not one syllable to say, not even that I could tell you 
nothing, for I could not see a soul to ask a question of. 
The Duke of Wellington was gone with the Prince 
of Prussia into the country. Our President sailing, 
and I could not find a creature to speak to. I don’t 


t Lord Wharncliffe, Lord President of the Council. 
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know that I have anything more to tell you to-day, 
but still I must write, and you must, I fear, infer (as 
I am obliged to do) that there is nothing satisfactory 
to know. The Duke is come back, and my brother ! 
tells me that all he has said to him as yet is that matters 
look very black. I am now waiting at Apsley House, 
for the chance of his coming into the town before he 
goes out, to try and get a palaver with him. I see, 
however, that the mind of this Government is made 
up to take the matter up (as they have done) with a 
high hand and to go through with it. They are now 
thoroughly alive to the necessity of making a stand 
against the insolent and encroaching spirit of France, 
and to check it before it goes any further. Peel has 
written (several days ago) a letter to Aberdeen in a 
very decided tone. Algy tells me this is the Duke’s 
sentiment, and we are certainly brushing up in every 
direction to be prepared for the worst. There is no 
use in troubling you with speculations as to the future, 
or reasoning on the past, for we think so much alike 
on the subject that it would be superfluous. While 
I was waiting the Duke came in. I soon set him 
talking, and the upshot of it is this : he said he hoped 
we should be able to arrange these matters, and that 
nobody was more averse from war than himself, but 
that the only way to avoid it was to be strong, strong 
everywhere, for most assuredly the French were only 
looking out for our weak points and places, there to 
insult and attack us, wherever and whenever they could. 
With regard to Tahiti,? it is the confusion (as I gathered 


t Algernon Greville, private secretary to the Duke. 

2 In 1824 Pritchard, an English missionary, had landed in Tahiti, and 
had obtained great influence over the Queen Pomaré. She even asked England 
to annex the island. Although Canning declined to do this, he promised 
that the missionaries should be protected. When, in 1836, some French 
Catholic missionaries arrived, Pritchard got the Queen to expel them 
(December). Next year he was appointed Consul, and obtained from the 
Queen a promise that only Protestant missions should be tolerated. In 1839, 
however, the Queen was forced by a French admiral to allow full liberty to 
the Catholics. Pritchard retired to England and became a popular hero. 
In 1842 the French admiral declared the island to be under the protection 
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more than he expressly said) that arises from the doubt 
about Pritchard’s consular character, which enables 
Guizot to wrangle and special plead upon it. Pritchard 
said he was no longer Consul, so Guizot demands 
reparation of us for Pritchard’s acts against the French 
authorities, while we demand it of him. But the Duke 
says there is no doubt that they had no right to treat 
him as they did, either as a British subject (or Consul 
still elsewhere if not in Tahiti), and for the proceedings 
of the French officers somebody must and shall be 
responsible to us. If the French Government will not 
accept the responsibility, then their officers were nothing 
but pirates, and as such we will treat them ; but then 
to do so we must be strong. I could not ask him 
“‘totidem verbis,’” what Guizot’s last answer was, but 
it may be inferred that the question is still in a very 
unsatisfactory state. I think we shall sooner or later 
find ourselves involved in some way or other with the 
French too far to recede, or, if we avoid this, it will 
only be by maintaining a war establishment, which is 
very objectionable in many ways. But I incline to 
agree with the Duke in thinking that the temper and 
animus of the French render it an indispensable measure 
on our part. You may rely on my writing anything 
I can pick up, and when you don’t hear from me, you 
may be sure there is nothing that has reached me. 
Ever yours truly, 


C. C. GREvVILLE, 


of France, and the French Government demanded an indemnity for molesta- 
tion, while England contented herself with asking for protection for her 
missionaries. In 1843 Pritchard returned to Tahiti, and unwisely induced 
the Queen to pull down the French flag in the absence of the French fleet. 
The French admiral then took possession of the island. In a revolt of the 
natives, stirred up by Pritchard, a few French soldiers were killed. Upon 
this the French admiral arrested Pritchard, kept him in prison for nine days, 
and expelled the unfortunate Queen. She was received as a martyr in England, 
while the English Government, denouncing the treatment of Pritchard as a 
gross outrage, demanded compensation. The French Government, anxious 
to avoid a conflict, expressed their regret at the treatment of the Englishman 
and promised compensation, while England recognised the French Protectorate 
(September 1844). It appears that the compensation was never paid. Tahiti 
was finally annexed by France in 1880, 
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I am going to Brighton in a few days to stay there 
about a month, and drink the waters ; I mean to come 
to Town twice a week to the Office and return. 


(58) Lonpon, 


August 30, 1844. 
My Dear Reeve, 


I have this moment received your letter, and 
from your not mentioning that which I wrote to you 
to the Chateau de Tocqueville.t I fear you have not 
received it, and I should be very sorry if it fell into 
other hands than yours. Your account of things 
corresponds with the extract in The Times to-day from 
the Globe. I do not know what our Government 
requires, but I doubt them being satisfied with such 
a meagre reparation as that which Guizot is disposed 
to ofter.? 

There is a Cabinet on Monday next, and a Council 
on Tuesday for the prorogation, which will, I conclude, 
immediately follow the judgment in the House of 
Lords.3 

The Queen is not going to Ireland as reported, but 
is going to Scotland. 

Your letter to Lord Wharncliffe is gone, no doubt, 
to the Isle of Wight, but I will ask him to show it me 
when he comes up on Monday. Let me know what 
you are going to do. I have not a word to say, as you 
may imagine. I know nothing, and see nobody, and 
look anxiously to you for intelligence. I hope you will 
stay at Paris at all events till this matter is decided 
one way or another. 

Ever yours very truly, 


Cates 


Pray get my letter from Tocqueville Castle.4 


t The home of Alexis de Tocqueville, near Cherbourg. He was a great 
friend and constant correspondent of Reeve. _ 
2 This refers to the case of Pritchard in Tahiti. 


3 On O’Connell’s case cf. infra, p. 94. 
4 Cf. address of letter of August 21st, which shows that the letter had been 


to Tocqueville and had been forwarded to Paris. 
gt 
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(59) Lonpon, 
September 4, 1844. 
Hie Reeve, Esq:, 
24, Rue de la Paix, 
Paris. 


My Dear Reeve, 

I reckon this will about meet you on your return 
to Paris. ‘‘ Je vous fait mes compliments ’’ on your 
letters, which have had a great success and been in- 
tensely interesting to the Government, so much so 
that I have never been able to get a sight of those you 
have written to Lord Wharncliffe. The first went 
after him to Cowes, and he sent it to Aberdeen, and 
another he received after he left the office the night 
before last, and yesterday he gave it to all the Cabinet 
Ministers to read one after another, and left it with 
Peel at Windsor, where no doubt it ended with the 
Prince and Queen. If you thought of pushing your 
way in diplomacy, and abandoning the more humble 
vocation of the C[ouncil] O[ffice] you have laid good 
foundations. Yesterday morning the article in The 
Times* took me in: I fancied something must have 
arrived, and could not imagine Delane would have 
inserted an article in so positive a strain without 
authority. But as soon as I got to Windsor, Aberdeen 
came to me and told me that it was all untrue, and 
nothing settled. He then proceeded to say that he 
had read your letter, which was very curious, but con- 
tained more in detail, the substance of what you had 
written to me in the P.S. of your last letter, and which 
I had already shown to Aberdeen. He said that he 
was .convinced you were mistaken in your opinion 
either that Guizot wished to be out, or the King to 
part with him. He said it looked very awkward cer- 
tainly, but he still hoped it would be settled, though 
he had no doubt from your letter that Guizot was on 
his last legs, and must fall. He much regretted such 


* On the Tahiti question. 
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an event, but thought it inevitable. Your letter: to 
Lord Wharncliffe was dated 31st August, that to me 
Ist September. I then read to him your letter to me, 
from which he said he derived better hopes than he 
had done. He knew what you alluded to, and attributed 
the reserved cheerfulness of the King and Guizot to 
a proposition which Jarnac? had made a few days 
before, and with which the date of your letter would 
just tally, and that if that proposition took effect, or 
would do (I don’t recollect the exact phrase, which is 
not unimportant), we should settle the business. He 
did not tell me what Jarnac’s proposition 3 was, but he 
attributed a good deal of importance to what you reported 
to me, of the altered tone at Paris. To-day there is 
another Cabinet. I showed the letter I have just got 
from you to Lord Wharncliffe, who begged to take 
it to the Cabinet, which he did. He desired me to 
tell you that nothing was decided at the Cabinet the 
other day, and that most probably nothing would be 
to-day, but that in addition to the expressions you are 
aware of, they have offered to give compensation to 
Pritchard. That may be considered an act, but I own 
I don’t think it enough. I most earnestly hope that 
we shall now be firm, as we have been temperate. 
Aberdeen told me that they had never made any specific 
demand, that they have all along abstained from any- 
thing of a positive or peremptory nature, and intimated 
our conviction that they will afford us a fit and proper 
reparation for the injury that has been done. He also 
says that Leopold has done everything we wished, 
has acted entirely on our instructions, and that the 
Queen has not interfered in any way, or done anything 


t Reeve’s letter is not to be found. 

2 The First Secretary of the French Embassy in London. Reeve, in a note 
to Greville’s Fournal, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. ii. 252, says that it was made 
by Lord Aberdeen, not by Jarnac. ; ; 

3 The proposition was that, besides an apology, pecuniary compensation 
should be paid to Pritchard. : 

4 Leopold, King of the Belgians, had married the daughter of Louis 
Philippe. 
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to patch the matter up. -I think I have now told you 
all I have to tell. If I hear anything more after the 
Cabinet, I will add it. 

You will receive by this post the intelligence of the 
reversal by the House of Lords of the verdict against 
O’Connell : ! three Law Lords against two : Campbell, 
Cottenham and Denman against Brougham and Chan- 
cellor [Lyndhurst]. The lay Lords were with difficulty 
restrained from voting.? I think Stanley 3 and Wharn- 
cliffe, the only two members I have seen (for a minute 
only), were much disconcerted at this event. It will 
make a prodigious sensation, but I protest I don’t 
think it will do much harm. To the unreasoning 
masses it will be a great triumph, but none at all to any 
others, as the judgment is reversed on purely technical 
points and by a political majority. In one respect I 
think good may come of it. It must in the eyes of the 
Irish redound to the honour of the House of Lords, 
as a tribunal in which “‘justice to Ireland” is amply 
done. Parkes told me that if the Irish Attorney- 
General had thrown over the bad counts, and allowed 
judgment to go upon those which were not disputed and 
which were quite sufficient, this dilemma would not 
have occurred. It will be curious to see the effect 
produced in Dublin on the decision of the House of 
Lords being made known. 

I hope you will not quit Paris till you have seen the 
unravelling of this knot. Write to me always by the 
post. 

Ever yours truly, 


CHGS Ge 


* In February 1844 O’Connell had been found guilty of creating dis- 
affection, etc., by the unanimous yote of a Protestant jury in Ireland. 

2 Cf. Clarke and Finelly. Reports, ed. 1845, vol. xi. 421. Since that date 
the Lay Lords have refrained from voting on cases of appeal, 

3 Created Lord Stanley of Bickerstaffe 1844. Succeeded his father as the 
Earl of Derby 18s5r. 

¢ Sir J. Parke, Baron of Court of Exchequer. 
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I have kept my letter open and for cause indeed. 
The Cabinet is just over : they accept the French 
offer, “regrets and improbation” and indemnity to 
Pritchard (20,000 fr.) which latter* they consider as 
an act: the words are for the Government, the act 
for Pritchard. It is to be in the Queen’s Speech to- 
morrow, so everything is settled. I have very little 
doubt that both our Government and the French will 
be furiously attacked, and each accused of having made 
a disgraceful compromise. I own I do not feel satisfied. 


(60) Lonpon, 


September 5, 1844. 
H. Reeve, Esq., 
4, Rue dela Pais, 
Paris. 


My Dear Reeve, 

You will see now that the thing is done, we 
have put the best face on it, and Peel’s speech is all 
that could be desired. After all we have got an apology 
such as it is, and on the whole I do not think we should 
have been justified in standing out for more, and risking 
war, on the event of our getting it or not. The com- 
pensation to Pritchard is something of an act; we have 
never asked for anything specific, so can without any 
discredit take what we please. Will this bolster up 
Guizot? Let us hear what they say to it all. 

Our Government are much cut up about the judg- 
ment, and Dan’s [O’Connell’s] triumph. I own I 
wish it had been otherwise ; the whole thing has an 
awkward appearance, and looks more like a party pro- 
ceeding than a solemn impartial judicial act. 


Stanley is going to the House of Lords, and high 


t Reeve, in a note to Greville’s Fournal, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. ii. 253, says 


he indemnity was never paid. 
2 Reeve wrote of the back of this letter: ‘* The P.S. of this letter was the first 


news of the final settlement which reached Paris, and was copied by Guizot 
for the King.” 
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time he should ; there is nobody there who can speak, 
and they have therefore been obliged to hire Brougham 
by the night,t and it is desirable that they should no 
longer be dependent on such a queer auxiliary, and 
one often so mischievous. 

Mr. Clifton is to be the Government candidate for 
IN] Wancashire. 

I wish before you leave Paris you would see if there 
is any report or document to be had, which gives the 
sort of information (in any shape) which that Blue 
Book about the Prussian Church contains. If not, 
you could perhaps get me a few queries answered, 
which I could send you. I am writing something on 
the subject (whether I shall ever complete it I don’t 
know) and want to get some information of the working 
of the ecclesiastical system: some ecclesiastical and 
religious statistics in France. When you come back 
you shall look at what I have done. 

Will you when you come bring me some boots, etc., 
which I have ordered of Moor, unless anybody else 
comes earlier who will bring them? 

Ever yours very truly, 


Lord Wharnclitte said he would write to you to-day. 


(61) Paris, 


aniary 1 . 

My Dear Sir, i ont 
I met Brougham yesterday at dinner at Guizot’s 

and had a good deal of talk with him. Imagine his 
bringing to dinner old Dr. Giffard, the old Orangeman 
who writes the Standard. Nobody knew who on 
earth the man was, for he sat when everybody stood— 
spoke not a word of French. Hariet Guizot2 very 


« To lead in the House of Lords. 
> Guizot’s eldest daughter. In 1850 she married Conrad de Witt, who 
looked after Guizot’s estate at Val Richer in Normandy. 
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good-naturedly talked English to him, and the moment 
dinner was over he asked me if there would be any 
impropriety in his instantly decamping, as Brougham 
had frightened him out of his wits by dragging him 
there. 

It is clear to me that Brougham is going to England 
fully bent on being Chancellor. He speaks as if Lord 
Lyndhurst had only waited for his return to resign, 
and will now forthwith come to us at the Council Office 
whilst he himself is ready with a grotesque coyness to 
encounter all the bores of high office, the perplexities 
of patronage and the bondage and slavery of the Great 
Seal. What virtue is this! I know not what will be 
the result, but he will either succeed or quarrel with 
Peel. He talked of the leadership of the Protectionist 
party as a “grand appas pour |’ambition,” alluding 
more particularly to Lord Stanley. 

_ I am afraid the Histoire de la Succession d’Espagne 
is exhausted in its present form : Mignet will republish 
it in octavo. I expect to leave Paris on the 26th. 
Berryer is going to make a great speech against Guizot 
on the American question. 

Ever yours, 


H. Reeve. 


(62) Lonpon, 


October 3, 184.5% 
My Dear Resyvsz, 

I received your letters, and sent the one not 
private to Jocelyn, who is the First Secretary to the 
Board of Control, and I send you his answer. I dare 
say I shall see him in a day or two. 

There is a wretched case, the details of which you 
will have seen in the papers, the steamship L’Eclair: 


t The steamship L’£clair had been on the West African coast, where those 
on board caught the yellow fever. Owing to the Quarantine Laws she was 
refused entrance at various ports, and the same difficulties occurred on her 
arrival at Portsmouth, October 28th. Cf. The Times, September 29, 
October 2, 4, 7, 8, 9, 11, 1845 ; Annual Register, 1845, p. 154. 
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The Times keeps pounding away at the Quarantine Laws 
and their administration, and I wish you were here to 
set them right. I have a great mind to write to Delane 
myself, and tell him the real state of the case, only I 
am afraid he is out of town. 

I was extremely shocked and grieved on returning 
to Town last night to hear that Lord Spencer! was 
dead ; he is a great loss to his friends and, though he 
took very little part in politics,2 I consider him a great 
public loss, for he was a man full of moderation and 
sound views, and if any circumstances had arisen in 
which his services could have been made useful, no 
personal consideration would have prevented his serving 
the country in any capacity. I fear his life was sacrificed 
by the imprudence of not keeping competent medical 
assistance constantly about him. 

Ever yours truly, 


CeCe 


(63) Lonpon, 
October 10, 1845. 
My Dear Reeve, 

I am just going out of Town, and shall be back 
to-morrow week, but only for a day. You will have 
seen the report I sent to The Times about the Eclair.3 
It was all exaggerated, but The Times were very civil 
about it, and wrote a very handsome article. I have 
been communicating with Delane since, and a note 
he wrote to you, thinking the report had come from 
you, was opened at the office and brought to me. It 
only announced his return to Town, and I wrote to him 
and told him you would not be back for a fortnight. 


* Lord Spencer was a man whose influence was due rather to his character 
and his judgment than to any powers of debate. For a fuller character of him 
cf. Greville, Fournal, ed. 188s, Part II., vol. ii. 205. 

? The prominent part he took as Lord Althorpe during the crises of the 
Reform Bill of 1832 should, however, be remembered. 

3 The Times, October 7 and 8, 1845. 
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I shall have something to tell you about Captain Taylor, 
but it must keep till we meet. Your account of what 
has happened is not exactly correct. 

I have been long in your room, and rather think I 
shall be forced to take a lease of it. Barry + has taken 
possession of the whole first floor, and routed us all 
out. The arrangement I have made is this: rooms 
must be found for the Lord President, the Clerks of 
Council, Shuttleworth and the Clerks of both Depart- 
ments hitherto located on that floor. I turn Harness 3 
out and find him a lodging somewhere. Office keepers 
and housekeeper ditto, and these rooms above and below 
must be made available ; the clerks will be dispersed 
in the O.K. and H.K. apartments. The Lford] 
P[resident] must take his choice of the rooms on the 
ground floor, and then we must arrange ourselves in 
what remains as we best can. Lennard will probably 
have to move out into a smaller room and so on, and 
in this way we must continue to pack, but I really 
don’t see how the Judicial Committee is to hold its 
sittings. 

I am sorry you don’t give a better account of Lady 
John R[ussell]. I wonder who writes the biographical 
articles in The Times; I never was so disgusted as with 
that on Lord Spencer :4 so coarse and odious in tone, 
brutal and most defective in taste, in reference to a 
man so highly respected and so universally liked. 


Yours ever, 


ep geate, 


: Not the captain of L’Eclair, who died. Probably one of the naval officers 
employed in removing the patients from the ship. 

2 A clerk in the Privy Council Office. 

3 The Rev. William Harness, employed in the Privy Council Office on 
the clergy returns under the Pluralities Act of 1838. 

4 In The Times of Friday, October 3rd, which said: ‘* No one could see 
a heavy agriculturist leading the House of Commons (when Lord Althorp) 
without being convinced that . . . original predilections and early habits 
had combined to neutralise the bounty of fortune. It was impossible to 
behold such a man enacting the part of a statesman without feeling that it was 
amongst the oddest of London exhibitions.” 
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(64) Tue Grove, 
Wednesday, October 18, 1845. 


H.. Reeve, 
Council Office, 
London. 


My Dear Reeve, 

Where are you? When do you come to Town? 
I want to see you very much. I have been passing 
a day and a half with Thiers, and have struck up a 
great intimacy with him. I want you very much to 
write an article as soon as may be, and if I cannot see 
you, I must write to you about it. I shall be in Town 
to-morrow: going to Bowood: return thence on 
Saturday : go on Saturday evening or Sunday morning 
to Newmarket, and shall not be in Town again for a 
fortnight. Should you be in Town on Monday next, 
and we do not meet, why should you not run down to 
Newmarket to see Monday’s racing, for arrangements 
are made to enable anybody to do so, and return the 
same evening with perfect ease. JI am here for the 
christening of the Heir Apparent, but the ceremony 
has not taken place, and our meeting has been very 
nearly turned from a merry to a mourning one, for 
the boy was very near dying yesterday. I hope, how- 
ever, he is now out of danger. Write to me according 
to the directions I have given you. 

Ever yours very truly, 


Cr 


(65) October 1845. 


I met M. Thiers at The Grange,? having had no 
previous acquaintance with him. I went there on 
Saturday and returned to town on Monday. I thought 
him very agreeable, and his conversation very animated 
and entertaining. On Sunday morning we had, I can 
hardly call it a conversation, because it was he who 


« Near Aylesford, Hants. The seat of Lord Ashburton. 
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talked and I who listened ; but he talked to me a great 
deal about a great many things, and with such volubility, 
that I am sorry to say (deaf as I am) I lost one half of 
what he said. He talked, however, of his own position 
and opinions, and of the state of parties in France and 
in England. He said that he had nothing to do with 
our politics, had no predilections for Whigs or for 
Tories, but desired to be on good terms with men of 
both persuasions : that he had called on Lord Palmer- 
ston,? and, if Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen 
had been in Town, he should certainly have called upon 
them also. He expressed the strongest sentiments of 
amity towards England, his anxiety for the maifAtenance 
of peace, and requested me whenever I have an oppor- 
tunity to tell the above-named Ministers what he had 
said to me. I told him I would not fail to do so, and 
I added I was sure if Lord Aberdeen had been in London 
he would have been glad to have had the pleasure of 
receiving him. At this time I thought Lord Aberdeen 
was in the country, but I heard directly afterwards 
that he was to pass through town the following day 
on his way to The Grove, but M. Thiers did not know 
this, and I did not tell it him. I thought, however, 
that it was proper to make Lord Aberdeen acquainted 


t From this date “a flirtation ” began between Thiers and Lord Palmerston, 
born of their mutual dislike of Guizot, which, says Greville, “‘ caused much 
amusement in Paris.” Reeve adds a note that henceforth Palmerston did 
everything to oppose Louis Philippe (Fournal, ed. 1885, Part IL., vol. il. 267). 
It should be remembered that Reeve disliked Palmerston. At the same time 
Guizot was also attempting to establish better terms with the English Govern- 
ment. Tocqueville, ina letter to Reeve of December 7th, writes somewhat con- 
temptuously : ‘‘ Le Premier Mons. [Monsieur, i.e. Guizot] makes at this moment 
extreme efforts to become reconciled with your Wighs [sc], and especially, 
with Lord Palmerston, whom they generally just now treat as a great man 
in those very salons where they used to call him a fool only a year ago.” 

He also gives an amusing description of Sir John Easthope, the proprietor 
of the Morning Chronicle and the loyal supporter of Palmerston, who was 
in Paris at the date. ‘* He is a vulgar enough man. Nevertheless they (the 
Parisians) treat him as a royal person, and as a close friend. “They pet him, 
they caress him, they admire him. The good man, they tell me, takes all 
this for himself. . . . It is the fable of the ass over again, who when carrying 
the relics, thought they were adoring her.” Cf. Edinburgh Review, October 
1923, article on Correspondence of Reeve and Tocqueville. 
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with what M. Thiers had said, and to give him an 
opportunity (if he thought fit to avail himself of it) 
of receiving him; and as M. Thiers was to depart 
from England on the Wednesday following, and Lord 
Aberdeen was going out of Town on the Monday, an 
interview could only take place on Monday (the day 
after our conversation at The Grange). I accordingly 
wrote to Lord Aberdeen and told him precisely what 
M. Thiers had said to me, and that if he was disposed 
to see him, he had only to signify to me that such was 
his wish, and I would tell M. Thiers, as we were going 
to London in the same train the following morning. 
I added that M. Thiers did not know he was to be 
in London, nor that I had written to him, therefore he 
would do exactly as he pleased about receiving him. 
On arriving at the station the next day I found a mes- 
senger of Lord Aberdeen waiting for me, with a note, 
which (happening to have kept it) I enclose.t_ I imme- 
diately told M. Thiers the contents of it, when he said 
he would go to the Foreign Office, but as he did not 
know Lord Aberdeen, and had never seen him, he 
should be obliged if I would go with him and present 
him. I accordingly did go with him, presented him 
to Lord Aberdeen and left them together. I neither 
saw nor heard of M. Thiers afterwards, and this is the 
whole history of my communications with him, and his 
interview with Lord Aberdeen. 


Cee: 


t Lord Aberdeen’s letter ran as follows : 


(66) ARGYLE House, 
: October 20, 1845. 
My DEAR GREVILLE, 

I should like very much to see Thiers, if it be possible, before he leaves 
England. I believe that, of all men living, I am one of the least exclusive in 
matters connected with party politics, and this being the case in England, it 
would be strange indeed, notwithstanding my regard for Guizot, if I adopted 
any other principle in France. I shall be at the Office about two o’clock, and 
remain until I start for The Grove. 

Ever truly yours, 
ABERDEEN. 
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(67) 


Worstey Hatz," 


November 21, 1845. 
H. Reeve, Esq., 


Council Office, 
London. 


My Dear Reeve, 


Thanks for your letters and for the pamphlets, 
which I have not yet had time to read, for I have been 
incessantly occupied with sight-seeing, and a very 
interesting occupation it is. The first day I devoted 
to this place and its appendages, schools, church, dock- 
yard, the canal, etc. The second I spent in the bowels 
of the earth, going into the coal mine through a subter- 
ranean canal, and coming out by the shaft, a very black 
and dirty expedition, but I am not sorry to have seen 
it. Yesterday I spent in Manchester at one of the 
great cotton and one of the great silk manufactories. 
We went by the canal in Francis’ barge, and a more 
luxurious mode of conveyance cannot be imagined : 
it is a sort of miniature Rhine boat, a long room with 
a table in the midst and couches on each side, a fire- 
place at one end, and books and papers, pens and ink, 
so that you can do everything exactly as at home; a 
kitchen behind if you want anything hot. The barge 
is drawn by two horses and two postillions in livery, 
who trot along a good pace, all the barges being obliged 
to ‘‘baisser pavillon”’ and make way for that of the 
Lord of the Canal. They have lately, however, estab- 
lished ‘‘ Swift Boats”? for passengers only, to which 
the Trust Boat gives way: this is a sacrifice of pride 
to profit. I will reserve the expression of my impres- 
sions till we meet, for it would make a long chapter 


1 Worsley Hall, once the property of the famous Duke of Bridgewater, 
who employed James Brindley to construct the Bridgewater Canal from 
Manchester to Worsley. Francis Egerton, who married Greville’s sister, 
succeeded to the Bridgewater Estate, and was created Viscount Brackley and 
Earl of Ellesmere in 1846. K.G. 1855. Greville says £100,000 had been spent 
on the house and gardens (Journal, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. ii, 303). 
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to enter upon them. It is a detestable country to 
live in, a mass of mines underneath with nothing but 
paved roads, and surrounded on all sides with fire and 
smoke: a beautiful house here, nothing of a place 
and hopeless in that respect : the situation fine looking 
over a broad expanse of country, with the canal and 
the railroad (stretching over that mass) full in sight, 
and barges and trains in everlasting motion. I will 
let you know on Sunday when I go to Ossington, my 
next destination, which I believe will be on Monday. 

Whatever Polk may say, or his settlers do, I cannot 
believe in war between America and England, but 
the more IJ think of it, the more I think the American 
constitution a nuisance. It is a nuisance to have in 
such a post as that of President of the United States 
a man who is neither a gentleman nor a Statesman, 
who does not know how Statesmen and Nations ought 
to and must behave to one another. He does not 
know his craft, and unfortunately we are obliged in 
a great degree to deal with the Polks and the Jacksons 2 
precisely as we do with Metternichs 3 and Nesselrodes,4 
Nicholas and Louis Philippes. 

Ever yours truly, 


Coie 


t The north-west boundary between Canada and the United States, and 
which passed through Oregon, had been in dispute since 1842. Under James 
Knox Polk, the Democratic President, elected in March 1844, the question 
became acute. Finally, however, in June 1846, a compromise was effected 
by which the parallel of 49° north latitude was fixed as the boundary and 
Vancouver Island was left to Canada. Melbourne, with his witty cynicism, 
had said that he was d d if England wished to keep a country where 
salmon did not rise to the fly ! 

* Andrew Jackson, President of the United States in 1829 and 1833. 

3 Metternich, Austrian Chancellor. 

4 Nesselrode, Russian Chancellor. 
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(68) Worstry Haut, 


November 25, 1845. 
H. Reeve, Esq., 
Council Office, 
London. 


Thanks for your letter and its enclosure. I 
am sorry for the affair at the office, which was quite 
new to me. “ Entre nous,” our Chief? is “tant soit 
peu brutal” in his manners, though a very good sort 
of man, friendly and kindhearted ‘‘au fond.” Then 
again “‘entre nous,” he can’t endure Lennard, whom 
he thinks a coxcomb and an ass, and if his colleagues 
did wish to keep their measure secret (though Heaven 
knows why) it was natural to attribute its disclosure 
to our office 3 in which the business particularly lay. 

I am glad you have this confab with him, and the 
communication he made you is curious, though of a 
very negative character. I was rather prepared for 
hearing that Guizot would be provoked at my taking 
Thiers to Aberdeen, and have no doubt some exaggerated 
report has been made to him of what occurred. I 
should be sorry he imagined that we had either of .us 
deserted him, or ceased to entertain the same sentiments 
for him, both personal and political, that we have always 
done. The P.S. was evidently meant to be imparted 
to me, and I will tell you what I advise you to do, and 
what I shall do myself. I would, if I was [sic] you, write 
to him very frankly in the above sense, and tell him 
(which you may with truth) that while you could not 
relinquish your complete independence, you can better 
serve him by showing that you have not, than by a 
more devoted and one-sided course. In fact, you would 
not on your own account do otherwise, and you could 
not, in regard to your connexion. I wonder he does 
not see that, and in truth he fares well on the whole, 


t We have not got this letter. 2 Lord Wharncliffe. 

3 There had been complaints of late as to disclosure of Cabinet secrets, 
especially as to the resignation of Gladstone, President of the Board of Trade 
(Greville, ‘fournal, ed. 1885, Part I1., vol. ii. 269). 
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and has no reason to complain of The Times. As for 
myself, I shall write to Madame de Lieven, and tell 
her exactly what occurred at The Grange: all that 
passed between Thiers and me, what I did, and why. 

I agree with you about America : it always seems to 
me impossible that any great nations who trade with 
each [other] largely can go to war. But America 1s 
unlike any other community in the world. 

Everybody here thinks Lady Holland’s bequest to 
John Russell, instead of to Lady Lilford with her ten 
children, very unjust, and I can’t but say I agree with 
the general feeling. If anybody was to leave me a 
property under such circumstances, I should be very 
much perplexed ; for, though I will not say I should 
have the virtue to decline it, I can’t but feel that I ought 
to do so. I go to Bretby to-morrow: to Ossington, 
Newark, on Saturday : to Town on Thursday. 

Yours ever, 


CoGa 
(69) Bretsy,3 


November 27, 1845. 
My Dear Reeve, 


I go on Saturday to Ossington, Newark: to 
London on Thursday. I find John Russell wrote 
and sent off his letter to the City without consulting 
or concerting with anybody; it will make a stir of course.4 
Iam glad you have written to Guizot. I shall probably 
delay writing to Madame de Lieven till I return to 
Town next week. E : 

ver yours, 


CVG, Ge 


t Madame de Lieven was the widow of the Russian Ambassador in London 
1813-35. After his death she settled in Paris and became a great friend of 
Guizot’s. She died in 1857. 

2 Lady Holland left the Kennington estate to Lord John Russell ; Lady 
Lilford was her daughter. “In spite of her questionable manners and still more 
questionable character,” Holland House had been the rendezvous of the Whigs. 

3 The seat of Lord Chesterfield, near Burton-on-Trent. 

4 The letter to the electors of London expressed Lord John’s disappoint- 
ment at the inaction of the Government with regard to the repeal of the Corn 
Law. For the letter, cf. Spencer Walpole, Life of Lord Fohn Russell, i. 406. 
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(70) 


OsstncTon,! 
Sunday, November 30, 1845. 


(Copy by H. Reeve.) 


My Dear Rerve, 


This letter is too late for the post, which goes 
out very early, for we are in a remote district, far from 
railroads. 

Your intelligence is very interesting, but I feel 
somehow as if matters would be patched up. 

I have a letter from Clarendon, who does not think 
John Russell’s letter, however well thrown in as a blow, 
will have any effect on Peel’s power, which he thinks 
Is as great as ever. I cannot figure to myself what 
would happen if this Government was to be broken up, 
nor how Peel would recruit his ranks if a dissentient 
minority of his Cabinet was to leave him ; besides in 
that case he must take some much more decided line, 
and instead of leaving the whole world to go on doubting 
and speculating on what he means to do, distinctly 
announce his intentions, and the principle on which 
his Government is to stand. Such a course would at 
once put an end to the scheme of policy which I have 
always believed it his object to pursue. My notion 
has been that he is fully convinced of the abstract truth 
of Free Trade doctrines, and desirous of carrying them 
out in practice ; but that he thinks this ought to be a 
gradual process, so worked out as not to create either 
a disturbance or a panic, and he has hoped by degrees 
to reconcile the landed interest to his measures, and to 
be able to show them at each successive stage of his 
changes that the danger is not so great to them as they 
fancy it. I shall be very anxious to see the ‘ dénoue- 
ment”’ of this crisis, and shall be in Town on Thursday 
without fail. Meanwhile write if anything occurs. 

Yours, 


CeCrG: 


t The seat of the Speaker, John Evelyn Denison, in Northamptonshire. 
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(71) TraveLLers’ C1up, 
Friday, December 5, 1845. 
4 past 8. 


I must send you word that this evening, about 
a quarter before six, Lord Wharncliffe came into my 
room from the Cabinet, evidently rather excited, but 
in spirits. He sat down: when I asked him if he 
had seen the Standard * (you saw it I conclude) he said 
no, but he wanted to see it: he took it and read it, 
and then said to me, ‘‘ Well, what do you say to that ?”’ 
I said, “I laugh at it. In the first place you see the 
contradiction is not given from authority, and I am quite 
satisfied that The Times did not say what it did without 
knowing what it was about, and I have no doubt of the 
truth of its article.’ 2 After a few words more, I forget 
what, but of no importance, he said, “‘ Very well, it 
will soon be seen if you are right,” but then added 
with considerable excitement of manner, and the appear- 
ance of hilarity, “Ill tell you what: The Times has 
been completely mystified, and neither you nor Reeve 
know anything whatever of what is going on”; and 
with that he flung out of the room.3 


t The Standard was started in 1827 asa Conservative organ. Its first editor 
was Stanley Lees Giffard, father of the first Earl of Halsbury. In the fifties it 
was purchased by James Johnstone and John Maxwell the publisher. 

2 The article in The Times of December 4th stated that it was “ confidently 
reported ” that Parliament would be summoned forthwith and that the Royal 
Speech would recommend an immediate consideration of the Corn Laws, 
preparatory to their total repeal. The Standard disputed the accuracy of 
The Times. 

3 Reeve writes on this letter: “‘ The truth is the Cabinet was dissolved.” 
The facts of the case, as we learn from the memoir published by Sir R. Peel, 
were as follows: On December 2nd Sir R. Peel announced his intention to 
propose a law which would involve the principle of progressive reduction 
of protective duties if he could obtain the unanimous support of his colleagues. 
The matter was discussed in the Cabinet from November 25th to Decem- 
ber sth. Finally Lord Stanley and the Duke of Buccleuch declined to 
support such a measure, although all the other members of the Government 
accepted the proposal. Sir Robert accordingly resigned, and on the same day 
Lord John Russell was sent for. Cf. Greville’s fournal, ed. 1885, Part II., 
vol. ii. 309 ff., for a full account of all these manceuvres and negotiations. 
Cf. also C. S. Parker, Private Papers of Sir R. Peel, iii. 238 ff. 
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Now I cannot but say this in some degree staggers 
me, and I was struck by the manner : something may 
have passed to-day. In short, it appears to me well 
worthy of attention of Delane and, if I were he, I would 
not run any risk of being deceived or misled, even by 
mistake. The credit of The Times has been in a great 
measure staked on this occasion, and I own I do not 
see what Wharncliffe is to get by telling me that which 
is equivalent to a direct falsehood. On the other 
hand, I cannot believe that [Aberdeen] has deceived 
or even misled Delane : but is it possible he has been 
too sanguine; too confident; that he has jumped too 
rapidly to some conclusion, has anticipated a decision 
which has even yet not been arrived at? It is worth 
considering, and worth ascertaining beyond the possi- 
bility of mistake or misapprehension. Make any use 
you please of this note. 

Yours ever, 


kos (ae 


(72) December 6, 1845. 


You had not been gone five minutes when Lord 
Wharncliffe came and sent for me. He began: “ Well 
I must say the impudence of The Times exceeds every- 
thing : in spite of the contradiction yesterday, it repeats 
its statement.” I said, ‘‘ Because it does not care for 
the contradiction (which nobody else minds either), 
and because it thinks, of course, that its information, 
whatever it be, is better than the Standara’s.” He then 
went off in the same strain as yesterday more vehemently, 
and on my pressing him, and asking him the question 
directly, he said that in point of fact the statement was 
false : that the facts it asserted were not true: that 
it was not true that the Cabinet had come to a decision 
on the Corn Laws, and that Peel and the Duke were 
to propose a measure of repeal or something of the kind 
in both Houses. I asked him if I might contradict 
on his authority ; he said no, he could not be quoted, 
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but he would tell me not to believé it, that events would 
speedily contradict it, and that I might, from what he 
said, but without quoting him, say what I pleased of 
my own belief and knowledge. In short, there was 
no mistake in this : it was a direct, deliberate, positive 
contradiction, and he said he made it without any 
quibble, and he evidently meant it to apply to the spirit 
as well as the letter. I said, of course if he meant to 
say that the Cabinet had not irretrievably agreed on 
any measure at all, and it was not true that any would 
be introduced by Peel, or by the Duke, that was a 
complete denial of the truth of the statement of The 
Times ; and he said it was so. Now this is certainly 
very important, and I think it is high time we should 
all find out whether we are standing on our heads or 
our heels. I would give anything to see Delane after 
his interview, but I think you will do so very soon after 
receiving this. There is enormous lying somewhere, 
or there has been some change. I told you I was 
struck by Wharncliffe’s manner yesterday, and can’t 
help thinking something important was done at the 
Cabinet. It is without exception the most curious 
affair I have ever known in my life, and this time I 
am completely flabbergasted. Wharncliffe could have 
no motive in telling me what he has done if it was false. 
I wish you had been here a quarter of an hour longer. 
Yours ever, 


One, Ga 


(73) Saturday, December 6, 1845. 


(From Ff. T. Delane, copied by H, Reeve.) 
Dear Reeve, 
We are quite safe. 
Yours always, 


i sk ab). 


Plenty of Cabinet opposition, but we are sure to be 
proved right by facts. 
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(74) HI.iincpon, 
. Sunday, December 7, 1845. 


I shall be in Town at half-past ten, and at home 
before eleven. I am to the last degree curious to hear 
the result of the interview yesterday, and to see the 
article to-morrow. The Times is in an odd predicament 
and how “il s’en tirera,”’ if the truth is what I was 
So positively assured last night, I know not, and I can’t 
help thinking some change took place at that Cabinet 
on Friday. Wharncliffe was so low before it, and so 
very different, so apparently elated or at least excited 
after it ; in short “on se perd”’ in conjectures. 

Yours, 


Cote Ge 


(75) Lonpon, 


December 12, 1845. 
My Dear Reeve, 

I quite forgot to say to you before you went, 
that when I see Jarnac I shall speak to him about Thiers : 
I presume there is no objection. I wonder it escaped so 
clever a man, that (setting everything else aside) I could 
not have interfered between Thiers and him, without 
something very like an impertinence, at least a most 
officious and indiscreet piece of meddling. I had no 
right to say a word to Jarnac, but every right to 
say what I pleased to Aberdeen, who is my Minister 
and my friend besides. Do you know, that as I begin 
to see more clearly into what has been passing, | am 
more and more amazed at The Times and its information, 
and the language that was continued to be held to 
Delane by [Wharncliffe] ; for I now know that the 
Cabinet was actually broken up, and virtually at an end 
on the Thursday, the very day the articleappeared. And 
it was only because Peel said he would not be in a hurry 
and would take a day to reconsider his resolution that 
he put off going to the Queen with his resignation till 
Saturday. At the very time, therefore, this article 
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appeared, so far from the Cabinet, or even the leaders, 
being agreed, etc., the Cabinet was virtually dissolved. 
All the denials we had were, therefore, true to the letter, 
and either deceived Delane, or the latter deceived himself, 
in a most curious manner. ‘Then the Duke of Welling- 
ton never changed his opinion or intentions at all. The 
Duke, if the whole Cabinet had been agreed, would have 
consented, but Peel himself would only go on with 
unanimity, and, that not being attainable, it all went to 
pieces. It was he and Graham,! who insisted on it, 
and would hear of nothing else.2 John Russell is now 
in conclave with his friends, and I suppose we shall 
soon know the result, but his is a most extraordinary 
position, and now that he is going to be entirely dependent 
on Peel’s support, he must probably think it would have 
been as well if he had not insulted him as he did in his 
letter. It is not probable that I shall hear anything 
material before this goes. If I do I will add it. 
Yours ever, 


BER EL bs 


5 0’ clock, nothing whatever is settled. John Russell 
is not yet Minister. He is to see the Queen again 
to-morrow but he will not settle anything finally till he 
sees his way. You must consider this P.S. as quite 
confidential, and merely say to Guizot and anybody 
that you know nothing whatever is yet settled. I do 
not myself apprehend any difficulties in the end, but 


there are delicacies in the position of affairs, and a good 
deal depends on Peel. 


(76) Lonpon, 
: Saturday, December 13, 1845. 
My Dear Reeves, 


_ My letter yesterday informed you that a com- 
munication had been made to Peel. He and Graham 
sat upon it all day yesterday, and in the evening his 


« Sir James Graham, Home Secretary. 


+ Reeve, in a note on this letter, writes : ‘* The explanation is very curious.” 
II2 
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answer was sent. John Russell and Lord Lansdowne 
went to Windsor last night, and returned with the paper 
this morning. He convened his friends, and the result 
of the meeting was, that he agreed to take office, and 
form a Government ; and he is gone down to the Queen 
to announce his acceptance. The Whig Government is 
therefore fairly launched, and he will, of course, lose no 
time in arranging his Cabinet. I can only convey to 
you this important fact, which is all I myself know at 
this moment, having not yet heard any of the details. 
I expected it would end thus. It is not true that the 
Prince wants the Horse Guards. I hope and think 
the Duke of Wellington will remain there : the Queen 
wishes it, and so most particularly does John Russell, 
and at his suggestion Her Majesty has asked the Duke, 
from herself and before the new Government is formed 
to continue Commander-in-Chief. I have no doubt of 
his acquiescence. I forgot to ask what answer he had 
sent, for he must have sent it already (this you must not 
mention). Of course, not a step has been taken about 
particular places, but I think you may tell M. Guizot 
that there will be no immediate change at Paris, nor 
any diplomatic changes till the Government see whether 
this tenure of Office is likely to be permanent. I should 
have said yesterday that he might count upon either 
Clarendon or Normanby being Ambassador at Paris, 
most probably the latter, for I think the former would 
nottakeit. ‘‘ Ilse trouverait trés bien ”’ with Normanby, 
but I have to-day heard, what I had no idea of, that 
Beauvale will want to have it, and if he does, it will be 
rather difficult to refuse it to Palmerston’s brother-in- 
law and Melbourne’s brother ; though his demand 
will, I am sure, be very embarrassing. This again 
I must beg you not to repeat to anybody except 
to M. Guizot, and to entreat Madame de Lieven to 
make no allusion to it in her letters here, or to anybody 

there. ; 
I am very glad you have explained to M, Guizot 
the very simple history of my communications with 
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M. Thiers,! which might easily be “‘ dénaturé.”” Tell him 
I will write to him in a few days, when everything is 
definitely settled, and after I have had some conversation 
(as I intend when the opportunity presents itself) with the 
new Prime Minister, of whose amicable sentiments, both 
towards France and towards him personally, I think he 
may be assured already. You will hear from Delane. 
I have no doubt that he has been in communication with 
John Russell, a wise measure on the part of the latter ; I 
have heard the fact from both the parties. 
Ever yours, 


CC: 


(77) Lonpon, 
Saturday, December 13, 1845. 


I write you one line to tell you that nothing is 
settled of any sort or kind, so that you must pay no 
attention to any reports you read or hear. ‘There are 
difficulties which will, in the end, I have little doubt, 
be surmounted, but they will cause a delay of some days. 
Nothing can be more extraordinary than the actual 
circumstances of the case, as it is at present ; it is quite 
unprecedented, and unlike anything else of the sort 
that ever occurred, but I dare not commit to the post 
any details. You may tell M. Guizot that though there 
is not a single office allotted yet, he may count with 
certainty on Palmerston’s returning to the Foreign 
Office ; but he may also be assured that he will hold 
the office, on very different terms from those on which 
he held it under Lord Melbourne. He will very soon 
find this out, and I don’t think M. Guizot will find 
any difhculty in communicating with Palmerston amic- 
ably and harmoniously. He may feel an entire con- 
fidence in the disposition of John Russell, and the whole 
of the Whig Cabinet, and it will not be in the power of 
Palmerston if he wished it (which I really do not believe 
he will) to disturb the harmonious relations of the two 


t Cf. supra, letter (65). 
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countries, if the French Government evinces a corre- 
sponding feeling. 

Lord Lansdowne told me last night he certainly 
would not take any other office than ours, which is 
pretty conclusive as to his intention to resume that, and 
I rejoice at it. I shall be very glad to have him again. 
You will, of course, consider this strictly confidential 
(negative as it is in its information) but you will tell 
Madame de Lieven and M. Guizot the actual state of 
the case ; at this moment we have no Minister. 

Yours ever, 


Rete, G. 


(78) Lonpon, 
December 16, 1845. 


(Private.) 


H. Reeve, Esq., 
24, Rue de la Paix, 
Paris. 

I received your letter this morning,! gave it to 
Clarendon to read and then to take on to John Russell. 
Nothing is yet settled, but to-morrow must decide whether 
the Government is formed or not. ‘Those who are to be 
of it, talk very doubtfully, and go on saying they think 
it the most probable alternative that John will give up 
the task, but I have no doubt that he will end by under- 
taking it. I will, however, in a few words, give you a 
summary of the exact state of the case. In the first 
instance, John could only consult a few of his friends, 
and opinions were divided, whether he should or not 
undertake it. At length it was agreed that, as he could 
have no hope of carrying any measures through Parlia- 
ment without Peel’s support, it was indispensable to 
ascertain whether he [Peel] would give his support, and 
what amount he expected to command, and they thought 
the peculiar circumstances of the case warranted their 


making such an appeal to him. They began by asking 


t We have not got the letter. 
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what measure he had himself intended to propose, and 
this he declined to tell them.t They then (through 
the Queen) asked whether they were to understand that 
the Protectionist party in the Cabinet would not and 
could not, form a Government under any circumstances, 
and whether Peel would support them (the Whigs). 
Peel replied that the dissentients in the Cabinet would 
not attempt to form a Government ; that he was disposed 
to support John Russell, but that he thought it better on 
every account that they should have no communication 
or understanding, and not enter into any discussion as 
to measures, as he thought such communications would 
give umbrage to individuals and be distasteful to the 
House of Commons. This answer they did not think 
satisfactory, but it was very difficult to press him more. 
Still they felt that, if they brought forward a measure 
without having some assurance that he would not oppose 
it “‘in limine,” they would expose themselves to certain 
and immediate discomfiture, and it would be better to 
decline the office altogether than take the Government 
under such hopeless circumstances. After much dis- 
cussion, 1t was resolved to ask him whether he would 
consent to total and immediate repeal or whether he 
would not consent to it, although accompanied with 
measures of compensation and relief. His answer to 
this is not yet come, and upon it depends their acceptance 
or refusal of office ; it must arrive to-day, and to-morrow 
everything will be decided one way or the other. 

I have thus given you a rapid sketch of the state of 
affairs, omitting all details, which would make my letter 
too long. The ground on which they must meet, if at 
all, is that of compensations ; but unfortunately, the 
violence of both the extreme sections of parties renders 
any arrangement and compromise very difficult. Cobden 
is behaving very ill, and has adopted a tone of insolent 
triumph, which is annoying and disgusting to the Whig 
Leaders, who have sufficient sympathy with their order 


x It is doubtful whether Sir Robert had decided on the exact terms of his 
proposed measure. It was to be on the lines of progression towards free trade. 
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and “‘esprit de corps,” not to relish the spectacle of 
their most violent opponents, even of the Dukes of 
Richmond and Buckingham, trampled under foot, and 
spit upon by the calico printer,t whose head is quite 
turned with his success. I can see that there is a lurking 
hope in many quarters that John Russell will throw it 
up, when it will fall again into the hands of Peel, who 
would rally and reform his Government and cast himself 
on Parliament, telling the Tories he will let them down 
more easily than the Whigs would have done, and that 
they wanted to go further than he would agree to ; in 
short, that Goneril’s fifty knights were better than 
Regan’s twenty-five. I will write again to-morrow. 
Yours ever, 


Co Gas 


The enclosed letter you must consider as strictly 
confidential, for the facts and results it conveys to you 
are known to nobody else out of the New Cabinet, and I 
need not tell you how easily they would be traced from 
you to me, you being the only person to whom I have 
told them. I deny to everybody else knowing anything 
that is going on. It is touch and go, and very nervous 
work, I remember nothing like it. Write to me any- 
thing you wish me to show separately. If anything is 
settled I shall probably write a few lines to Guizot. 

Yours, 


Ok OF 


(79) Paris, 
December 16, 1845. 


(From a copy by H. Reeve.) 
My Dear Sir, 
I entered fully with M. Guizot on the Thiers 
and Aberdeen affair yesterday and read him your paper. 
Nothing could be more kind than all he said of you and 
of his confidence in you. He protested that of himself 
1 Cobden. 
iy 
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he had never had any misgivings, but that a great deal 
had been said on the subject by this person and that: 
that the facts, so simple in themselves, had been distorted, 
and that Thiers in particular had endeavoured to make 
the very most of all that had happened to him in England. 
The explanation was perfectly satisfactory, and I am 
very glad you empowered me to make it. 

Nothing can exceed the insolent joy of Thiers and his 
friends since the crisis in England. ‘They talk as if 
their return to power was indispensable to the very 
existence of the Whigs. And Thiers gives it out that 
the basis of this sort of understanding was laid when he 
made it up with Palmerston in London.t [| have not yet 
seen Thiers; but I have freely told his friends that 
they are under a gross delusion. That the Whig 
Government, if it be formed, would look upon M. 
Guizot’s fall as a considerable evil, though of course 
they would do all they could to lead a quiet life with his 
successors ; and that as for the public, both in England 
and abroad, who are already alarmed by the return of 
Palmerston, they would be trebly alarmed by the 
simultaneous return of Thiers. 

Guizot said to me yesterday that the Whigs would 
do well to recollect that the whole world knows his 
zealous adherence to the English alliance too well to 
doubt of it, and the universal inference would be, in 
case of a coolness, that Palmerston, not Guizot, was 
the cause of it, and consequently the whole blame 
would rest on the English Minister. I believe the truth 
is that, if matters go on smoothly between the two 
countries, Guizot will stay in; if they get disturbed, he 
will fall. 

Madame de Lieven considers what has occurred to 
be an “‘affaiblissement”’ to Guizot ; and she says he 
must be more “‘raide’’ with Palmerston than he has 
been with Aberdeen, until the former has shown some 
proof of a conciliatory disposition. I observe the tone 
of the Morning Chronicle on Foreign Affairs is as bad 


« Cf. supra, p. 101, note 1. 
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as ever. I had a very long interview with Madame de 
Lieven yesterday, and she asked me to go there often. 
The more we think of it, the more we think that no 
Whig Ministry will be formed at all, or that if formed 
it will soon perish, and Peel after all carry the Corn Law 
measure. But of course this is all conjecture on our part. 
I can’t help suspecting there is some plan on foot at 
Windsor for putting the Prince at the Horse Guards if 
the Duke gives up the army, as I suppose he will do. 
Your letters are of the greatest use and interest ; 
pray write every day. 
Ever yours faithfully, 
Hak 


C. C. Grevitiz, Eso. 


(80) Lonpon, 
Tuesday, December 17, 1845. 
H. Reeve, Esq., 


24, Rue de la Paix, 
Paris. 
My Dear Reeve, 

I write from Brooks’, but it is merely to tell you 
that nothing is settled. A good large meeting at John 
Russell’s to-day, when for the first time there was an 
opportunity of consulting in common on the course they 
should take. There is only one contingency that I can 
conceive as by any possibility preventing this Government 
being formed, and that is their finding that Peel and 
Graham will not support such a measure as they may 
think themselves obliged to propose. But I do not 
contemplate this. Peel has gone so far, and taken such 
steps that he must now go on in that direction and with 
them. He cannot affect reserve, and hold back; but 
then the strength of the two parties (Free and Protec- 
tionist) is so nearly equal, that neither is in a condition 
to insist on having it all its own way. It now appears 
that Peel never intended a total repeal of the Corn Laws 
but a modification of them : what he really and precisely 
meant I do not know. It has been distinctly admitted 
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that the Protectionist party in.the Cabinet cannot, and 
will under no circumstances attempt to make a Govern- 
ment, so that the field is quite clear and open to the 
Whigs, and John Russell undertakes it upon a distinct 
assurance that nobody else can or will. But still there 
is plenty of confusion, doubt and uncertainty, and a 
perfect chaos of opinions, as to what will be, can be and 
ought to be done. I wish I had more to tell you, but 
events will not keep pace with anybody’s impatience. 
Tell Madame de Lieven (to whom I wrote yesterday) 
that she must wait a little longer. I quite forgot to beg 
you to thank Guizot for the obliging letter he wrote me 
about my book,: which I did not answer because his 
time is too precious to be wasted on anything so insigni- 
ficant as what is merely personal to myself. 
Yours ever, 


C. AG: 


(81) Lonpon, 
December 19, 1845. 


You will be very much shocked to hear that 
Lord Wharncliffe died this morning at 10 o’clock.2 
They had no idea he was in danger, and yesterday 
afternoon his servant found him on the floor, a violent 
pressure on the brain, and not a chance of saving his life 
from the first. He had been very ill, but they thought 
him in no danger, and that it was only a derangement 
of the nervous system and prostration of strength. So 


« The Policy of England to Ireland. This Greville had been at work upon 
for some years. When it was finished in January some influential persons 
objected to its being published, because it insisted on the necessity of con- 
ciliating the Irish Roman Catholics, and even of establishing the Roman 
Catholic Church, at a time when O’Connell’s agitation was causing great 
excitement. He therefore postponed publication till March 1845. Cf. 
Greville, Fournal, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. iii. 259, 274, 276. 

2 Lord Wharncliffe had been Lord Privy Seal in Peel’s first administration 
after receiving an assurance that the policy of the Government would be liberal 
in character. He had retired in April 1834, and had devoted himself to the 
editing of the letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, but had taken the 
post of President of the Council in the late administration. For a sketch 
of his life and character cf. Greville, fournal, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. iii. 335. 
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little danger did they apprehend that his son James 
went out of Town, and Lady Wharncliffe did not come 
up. I need not tell you that it is great grief to me and 
mine. 

I can tell you nothing more to-day, as I know nothing 
yet of the carving out of the cake: It will speedily be 
settled as John has had plenty of time to consider the 
matter. Poor Lord Wharncliffe’s death makes a vacancy 
for the West Riding for which Morpeth must now stand, 
and probably he will not be opposed. I find it was 
yesterday a very doubtful matter whether they should 
accept or not, but I think they have done quite right, 
and I should, if I had been one of them, have given my 
voice for acceptance. I have not yet seen John Russell, 
but I soon shall, as soon as he has time to turn about 
him. 

Ever yours, 


ees e 


(82) 24, Rue ve 1a Parx, Paris, 
December 20, 1845.1 


I think the apprehension with which the possi- 
bility of Lord Palmerston’s return to office was at first 
viewed here is somewhat allayed among the leading 
politicians, but it prevails in its fullest extent at the 
Bourse and in the country. Rothschild says: “ Lord 
Palmerston est un ami dela maison. II dine chez nous a 
Francfort. Mais il a l’inconvénient de faire baisser les 
fonds de toute l’Europe sans nous avertir.”’ 

The King’s repugnance to Lord Palmerston 1s, 
however, insurmountable. He has spoken of him 
within the last few days as “‘]’ennemi de ma maison.” 
Upon which I took the liberty of replying to the person 
who told it me that such a speech indicated a gross 
forgetfulness of the services rendered by Lord Palmerston 


t This and the following letter from Reeve will be found in Greville’s 
Fournal, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. ii. 345. 
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in the time of Lord Grey to his House. But the Spanish 
affair (about Espartero) still rankles, and for this reason 
Lord Clarendon would perhaps be less fit for this 
Embassy than Lord Beauvale or one or two other persons. 
Lord Clarendon, on the contrary, would be the best 
possible ambassador if Thiers returned to office. That 
event is, however, by no means probable. The Opposi- 
tion is powerless and divided: the Conservative party 
rather alarmed, and therefore compact. ‘The Ministers 
are in good spirits. When Lord Palmerston meant 
to come here, he employed the Cowleys, through 
Mdme. de Lieven to enquire of the King how he 
would be received at the Tuileries. The King coldly 
replied that he would give him a dinner. 

Thiers and his friends, who derive all they know 
about English affairs from Edward Ellice, are still in 
high spirits and affect to believe that Lord Palmerston’s 
first object would be to restore them to power. I am 
going to see Thiers to-morrow (having purposely deferred 
my visit), and I shall certainly endeavour to undeceive 
him. I do not think Guizot has any fear of treachery 
or hostility on the part of the Whig Government, for 
he entertains the highest respect for its members, and 
the common interest and object of the two Cabinets is 
too obvious to be doubted. 


H. Reeve. 
(83) December 20th, 
3 p.m. 


Since I despatched my other letters, yours of 
Thursday have arrived and I have communicated their 
contents to M. Guizot and Lord Cowley. 


The allusion is to the question as to the independence of Belgium, which 
had broken away from its union with Holland imposed upon her in 1815. 
Although it cannot be said that there was entire agreement between England 
and France, Palmerston, then Secretary of State for War, had at least supported 
the candidature of Leopold of Saxe-Coburg to the crown of the new Kingdom 
of Belgium and the idea of his marriage to the daughter of Louis Philippe. 
Cf. Lord Dalling’s Life of Palmerston, ii. pp.27 ff. 
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My conversation with the former was highly satis- 
factory as regards the maintenance of the most amicable 
relations with the new Government. He said again 
and again, ‘‘ Je serai exactement de méme pour Lord 
Palmerston que je l’ai été pour Lord Aberdeen,” and 
that he confidently relied on Lord John’s good disposi- 
tion towards France and himself. The alarm occasioned 
by the change all over the Continent, and especially in 
this country, is far greater than it isin the French Cabinet ; 
but this alarm strengthens M. Guizot’s administration, 
because the Conservative party rely on his prudence and 
temper as their chief safeguard, and the Opposition 
would not allow their leaders to be more conciliatory 
to England than Guizot has been... At this moment, 
with the deputies arriving, it is certainly desirable for 
Guizot to have as much as possible the appearance of 
a good understanding with the English Government, 
and the sooner an effectual and official representative 
arrives the better. 

Ever yours faithfully, 
H. Reeve. 


(84) Lonpon, 
Saturday, December 20, 1845. 


Certainly no play, no novel ever presented such 
a series of events and vicissitudes as the political drama 
which has now been acting here for the last ten days. 
At the moment I write to you (3 o’clock) everything 1s 
at an end. The Cabinet formed yesterday is dissolved 
to-day—the Government of this country 1s like a piece 
tossed in the air with Peel’s head on one side and John 
Russell’s on the other, still whirling round and round, 
and not come down. At 6 o’clock this evening it is 
utterly impossible to say whether Peel or Russell or 
nobody will be Prime Minister. And this morning at 
11 o’clock Peel and John Russell actually went down to 
Windsor in the same train, and both went for the same 
purpose, to resign |—not one to accept, and the other to 
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resign, but both to resign ! No, never since the existence 
of the Monarchy was such a state of things. The astonish- 
ment, the bewilderment, the rage and indignation, the 
chaos of doubts, hopes and fears which agitate the 
whole mass of society are not to be described, hardly 
to be conceived. It is almost useless to narrate the past 
and describe the present, because every hour changes 
everything, and long before you read one word of this 
it will all be false, all useless, allan oldalmanack. Yester- 
day morning, they again assembled, to agree definitely 
on the general character of the measure they should 
propose (wisely resolved to obviate future disputes) and 
then to distribute the places. A brisk discussion took 
place on the first, which was at last settled, and they came 
to an agreement and understanding on their measures. 
Then came the allotment of the places, when John Russell 
begged to see them separately, and he began with Grey. 
He offered him the Colonies, which he said he was 
willing to accept, but first begged to know how the other 
places were to be disposed of, and especially who was 
to be at the Foreien Ofice, -He said ~ Palmerston” 
Then said Grey, “ I will not sit in the Cabinet, and will 
have nothing to do with it.” John Russell argued the 
point with him, told him it had been well considered, 
and could not be otherwise, in short for 40 minutes 
debated and discussed it, made no impression, and 
Grey went off in dudgeon. John Russell imparted 
to the others what had occurred, and E. Ellice 
and Sir George Grey went after [Lord] Grey to see what 
could be done with him, and they were to meet again 
in the evening. He would listen to nothing. Mean- 
while John Russell wrote to Palmerston and told him a 
difficulty had occurred, and one of their colleagues had 
objected to his being at the Foreign Office. Palmerston 
(very properly) replied that ‘‘ this afforded an additional 
reason why he should accept no other office.” (I must 
here say that John Russell had made an attempt to 
induce Palmerston to take another office, but found him 


« Lord Howick, who had just become Earl Grey by the death of his father. 
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perfectly immovable on the point.) In the evening, 
John Russell decided that he could not go on if Grey 
left him, that, besides his being indispensable in the 
House of Lords, if he was not in office he would in- 
fallibly embarrass the Government by his violence, and 
urging extreme measures, and Russell resolved to throw 
it up. He was strongly confirmed in this by all the 
Peers of his party, and he accordingly wrote to the 
Queen to tell her the difficulty he was placed in, begged 
her to put off seeing Peel for a few hours, who was to go 
down (this morning) to take leave of her, and said he 
would go down to her, resign the office, and explain 
why. Thus it is, as I tell you, that Peel (who was not 
put off, I suppose) and he are gone down together. I 
have not time to enter into any reasoning and argument 
on all this. [ think they are wrong, and having gone 
so far, ought to have dismissed Grey and gone on without 
him. So I expect the public will think, when the day of 
explanation comes, if it does really end here. But it 
is impossible to say what may pass at Windsor, whether 
Peel and John Russell may not meet, what advice Peel 
in particular will give the Queen, what She will wish. 
I think She will be extremely annoyed and irritated at 
all these delays and difficulties, and, while She will 
entirely sympathise with anybody who objects to Palmers- 
ton, She will be indignant at the arrogance and pre- 
sumption of one man, in making all this confusion, 
setting his face against all his colleagues and dictating 
to the Prime Minister about an appointment to which 
Her Majesty had already given Her assent. 

If it would interest M. Guizot to read this detail of 
what is passing here, show him this letter, which he will, 
of course, consider a confidential communication. I 
am going to dine with Palmerston to-day, “ et je me 


t Some said that the refusal of Russell to accept would show that the Whigs 
were not greedy of office, and that it would wipe out the recollection of the 
two years when they stayed in too long. Macaulay replied : ‘‘ It may increase 
the blame. We stayed in when we ought to have gone out, and now we stay 
out when we ought to have gone in” (Greville, fournal, ed. 1885, Part lis 
vol, iii. 337)- 
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figure d’avance”” the faces of that house. I know not 
at what hour John Russell may come from Windsor or 
whether I shall have time to write you word what next. 

I shall therefore seal this, and if you do not receive 
another letter from me, you must conclude that I knew 
nothing before the post went out. 

Yours ever, 


C; CG. 
(85) Brooks’, 
Saturday, December 20th, 
5 ocleck. 
H. Reeve; 
G4, Rue dela Par, 
Paris. 


John is returned. He gave the Queen a minute 
admirably drawn up, stating the causes (without naming 
anybody) of his giving up, and explaining his motives, 
and stating his intentions: this was to be shewn to Peel. 
The Queen accepted his resignation and sent for Peel, 
who came very shortly after (it seems they did not go 
together as was said). Peel was with Her and is not yet 
returned. She meant to ask him to reconstruct his 
Cabinet and go on, and I take for granted he will. She 
thanked John Russell for all he had done, approved of 
his whole conduct, expressed her strong disapprobation 
of Lord Grey’s, and spoke most handsomely of Palmer- 
ston, declaring Her conviction that he would have ably 
and faithfully discharged the duties of his office, not- 
withstanding the apprehensions that were entertained 
in many quarters on that head, and She particularly 
approved of John Russell’s standing by him, and not 
sacrificing him to Grey’s arrogant pretensions. She 
also showed John Russell a letter from the King of the 
French, most judicious and satisfactory in all ways, 
especially about the relations of the two countries in 
the event of Palmerston’s being again in office. The 
curtain has thus fallen on this act. And now ‘“ enter 
Peel attended.” How the next scenes will pass, God 
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knows, and who the new actors will be, but I suppose 
the drama is approaching its ‘‘dénouement”’: it is time it 
should. A week has not elapsed since I wrote to Madame 
de Lieven that Peel could never be in power again, and 
here he is probably going already to falsity my speculation, 
and, for anything I know, may become as powerful as 
ever, and remain in office the next ten years. Let nobody 
predict anything in these days, but be content humbly to 
describe what is passing before his eyes, and narrate what 
comes into his ears : matters quite strange enough. I 
have no time for more. 
Yours, 


CAC... 


People are beginning to supply Peel’s Cabinet for him, 


but I spare you these idle conjectures. 


Memn. by H. Reeve.-—These letters (of the 20th) were 
at M. Guizot’s solicitation shown to the King, who 
was interested with them. M. Guizot said they 
were worthy of M. de Sfevigné] and that he 
knew them by heart. 


(86) Part of a letter of December 20, 1845. 
(Private.) 


Reeve to Greville. 


The preceding sheet may be shown if you think 
fit. I am very much obliged to you for your letters. 
Nothing can be more curious, and I am, of course, very 
discreet and reserved in the use of their contents. 

The deputies are beginning to arrive, and I see Guizot 
is pleased at my holding very strong decided language 
to those whom I know, on the favourable dispositions 
of the Whigs towards the existing Goverment here. | 
hope I do not say more than is true. 

Lord Cowley is not so well. He does not sleep, for 
want of exercise, and the opiates they give him have 


My 
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brought on a bilious attack. .All Paris was at the 
Embassy on Wednesday “‘attiré par la disgrace.” 

I am now going to the Archives of the Foreign Office, 
where I have got permission to search with Mignet for 
any documents which may elucidate the Oregon question.* 

If you see Lord Lansdowne, who is, I suppose, once 
more our chief, pray tell him what I am doing here. 

We had last night news by the telegraph down to 
Thursday evening, but nothing certain. Peel’s behaviour 
is very queer. Lord Cowley thinks he ought to have 
stayed in and carried the measure if he thought it 
necessary for the country. 

Ever yours faithfully, 
H. Reeve. 
CG. CodGrevitte, J Tis9. 


(87) Paris, 
December 22, 1845.3 


I was sitting last night alone with Princess 
Lieven in her boudoir before her usual reception began, 
when the doors were thrown open and M. Guizot 
entered. His manner was more rapid and emphatic 
than I had seen it since I had been here. He turned 
to me and began: “ Vous avez vu combien j’étais 
raisonnable a l’endroit de Lord Palmerston quand vous 
étes arrivé. Je le suis encore, et je vous disais bien 
en vous parlant de son caractére que j’én concevais 
moins d’alarme que les autres. Mais vous ne vous 
faites pas d’idée de l’effet de ce nom-la sur ce pays et 
sur mon parti. Je sors d’un diner avec la grosse 
Banque des gens dont le plus mince avait certainement 
cing millions. Je les ai trouvés dans la consternation. 
On est venu vers moi me prendre le main en me disant : 
‘Mais, Monsieur le Ministre, que ferez-vous de cet 
homme-la? En six mois nous sommes en lutte avec 


x The Oregon question, cf. supra, p. 104. 
2 This letter is to be found in Greville’s Yournal, ed. 1885, Part II. 
vol. ii. 346. 
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Angleterre. Il vous fera des difficultés partout—en 
Espagne, en Orient, a Tahiti—c’est terrible.’ 

“J'ai voulu les rassurer,” continued Guizot, “ mais 
c'est frappant—c’est frappant. Tenez, Princesse, vous 
ne m’avez pas vu ces jours-ci aussi ému que je le suis a 
cette heure.” 

He was really agitated. 

I replied that, if the Whig Cabinet were not resolved 
to conduct its foreign policy with moderation it would 
obviously augment tenfold its internal difficulties : that 
the Exchange of London would be as much frightened 
by the prospect of war as that of Paris : that, in short, 
I firmly believed Lord John was resolved to restrain 
Lord Palmerston, and would do it. I said I knew that 
a strong effort had been made to prevent him from 
returning to the Foreign Office, and that he himself was 
perfectly aware of the difficulty, which must lead to his 
ultimate secession from the Cabinet if he was disposed 
to thwart Lord John’s views on foreign policy. In 
short, that he and the French must look to the policy of 
the Cabinet and not to the character of the Minister. 
He was pacific, but the scene was a curious one. 

The Deputies are coming to town, and I have seen 
several leaders of the Opposition. Their opinion is 
that the change in England will be followed by the fall 
of Guizot, not as an immediate, but as an ultimate 
consequence. I assured them, as I do the Conservatives, 
that the Whigs can entertain no desire to bring about 
a change of Ministry here. 

Yours, 
H. Reeve. 


(88) Part of a letter of Reeve to Greville, from a copy. 
Some date shortly after December 20th. 


I asked him [Thiers] whether he had learned this at 
Bowood, and whether anything could be conceived more 
aristocratic in its personal composition than Lord John’s 
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Cabinet. He talked arrant nonsense about the Corn 
Laws and Protection, and said England would never 
give up her Navigation Laws, which are equally protec- 
tive. He added that to man her navy she had seized 
American sailors in the war, ‘‘sans cela elle n’aurait 
jamais eu assez de marins, et en effet elle en avait pour 
un quart d’Américains |” 

I have, as you know, no prejudice against Thiers, 
and I have fought his battles, when no one else did, but 
I declare that I have now acquired a full conviction that 
he is a most dangerous and incapable politician, full of 
the worst delusions of the Buonaparte school and ready 
to act upon them in spite of all he may say to the contrary. 
My friends in the “ Gauche”’ admit the truth of what 
I say on this subject ; and I am not without hope of 
getting them to declare against the tendencies of M. 
Thiers’ policy in the debate on the Address. They are 
constrained to acknowledge that M. Guizot’s is (even 
in their eyes) the exaggeration of the right system, 
namely that of general peace ; and that M. Thiers is 
the reverse. But they justify their opposition by the 
necessity of combating unconstitutional influence of the 
King in the Government, which they can only attack 
through the Ministers. To this I replied that they 
ought to be as measured in their attacks on the system 
of peace as they are in their personal opposition to the 
King ; for, if the fall of the monarchy would lead to 
revolution, the fall of the Cabinet tends to war. 

P.S.—Your letter just arrived. Wonderful! But 
we expected it. If Peel is in, let Lord Aberdeen see this. 
I am sincerely grieved for Lord Wharncliffe’s death, 
for I had the greatest respect and regard for him. 

Ever yours faithfully, 
H, Reeve. 
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DEPTFORD 

ri ee ee Paris, 
LRAS December 23, 1845. 

From H. Reeve to Greville. 


My Dear Sir, 

Horace Walpole would have given his best piece 
of Sévres to have written your two letters of Saturday, 
and his antique for two such auditors as Guizot and 
Madame de Lieven. Your description was so inimit- 
ably vivid and the events described so extremely agreeable 
that, I believe, they owe you one of the pleasantest 
moments of their lives. 

I was constrained after much entreaty to allow Guizot 
to communicate them to the King, under his royal 
promise of absolute discretion. Madame de Lieven, 
whose advice I took on the point, thought I could not do 
otherwise, and she owned she always sent all the letters 
you write her to the Emperor of Russia, who is perfectly 
familiar with your handwriting, though it sometimes 
bothers his Imperial eyes. However, I demanded in 
writing a formal promise that the King should make no 
allusions to the contents of these letters, ‘‘ dans ses 
rapports avec l’Angleterre”’ ; at least until he learned 
them from some other source. ‘The fact is that with such 
intelligence and as your representative, ‘je joue le réle 
d’un grand personage.” Everybody, however, knew the 
affair of Grey and John Russell. I must say I respect 
Grey for having acted upon the conviction that everybody 
else equally entertained, the unfitness and danger of 
Palmerston at the Foreign Office. For my own part 
nothing would have induced me to sit in a Cabinet with 
that evil genius presiding over its foreign relations, and 
I am glad the Whigs are punished for their weak and 
culpable acquiescence in a foreign policy which has 
made Palmerston the bane of Europe. There is nothing 
in my own life which I can reflect upon with so much 
satisfaction as the having employed the last five years in 
an endeavour to punish the presumption of that man 


by an appeal to the public opinion of Europe ; and he 
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has done more to injure himself than all the pens of all 
his opponents. 

I have all along been of opinion that Peel, and Peel 
alone, can and will repeal the Corn Laws, and I heartily 
hope it will be so. His Cabinet will surely be very 
strong within, if it be vigorously assailed from without, 
which may, indeed, be doubted. Will Lord Lyndhurst 
come to us? That would be very well for me, but very 
ill for the Education people. In fact, the duties of the 
Education Department have materially altered the 
nature of the Lord President’s office. 

I am very glad of this ment! for the Cowleys. 
Miss W. was sobbing for joy, and seized my hands so 
I thought she would have embraced me. Lord Cowley 
is very much pleased with the attentions and kind feeling 
everybody pays him “dans la circonstance.” He is 
much better.? 


Ever yours most faithfully, 


H. Ri 
(90) Lonpbon, 
Tuesday, December 23, 1845. 
To ie Reeve, 
Fiotelide la Pax. 
Paris. 


I am setting off to Windsor for a Council, and 
merely write a line to thank you for your letters. Circum- 
stances have so changed, that I need not answer the 
greater part of them. Dalhousie is in the Cabinet. 
I suppose Gladstone will come in, if he can vacate his 
seat. There will not be many changes, I am told ; 
Lyndhurst remains Chancellor for the present. I have 
not a guess who will be here, but am in an agony lest 
it should be Brougham. Stanley, I conclude, goes ; 


> 


Haddington, I believe, stays. I have not time to write 


* This may mean the engagement of Lord Cowley’s second daughter, 
Miss Wellesley, to Lord Dalling and Bulwer, but they were not married till 
December 1848. 

2 He did not die till April 27, 1847. 
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to-day upon the question of the late break-up—what is 
thought of it, by Whigs, by Tories, and by the public. 
But I think there can be no doubt that John Russell 
has done himself and his party irreparable damage. 
The Government are all amazement and think the Lord 
has delivered the Whigs into their hands : that they have 
thrown away their cards, extricated Peel and Co. from 
a situation of universal embarrassment, and enabled 
them to come back under circumstances comparatively 
advantageous, though, of course, very full of difficulty. 
I had a long conversation with Graham upon it all 
yesterday in the sense I tell you. I will, however, write 
to you to-morrow upon the state of affairs here. I am 
to the last degree sorry for the break up, on personal and 
on political grounds. It was far better the Whigs should 
carry this question through, and they would have done 
it. As it is, I expect an unsatisfactory attempt, and a 
violent and mischievous contest. However, I must 
finish. 
Yours ever, 


8 Ox Ep 


6 o’clock. Gladstone has been sworn to the Colonial 
Office: nobody but Stanley leaves the Cabinet. I 
believe the Duke of Buccleuch will come here for the 
present, but he has not yet quite decided to accept it, so 
say nothing of this. Aberdeen talks with the utmost 
confidence of settling the Oregon question, and does 
not care about Polk’s message.? 


t The Duke of Wellington said that it was no longer a question of the 
Corn Laws, but whether the Queen should be without a Government, or 
be faced with the alternative of a Government of Lord Grey and Mr. Cobden 
and a Government of Sir R. Peel (Greville, Fournal, ed. 1885, Part IL., vol. ii. 


341). 
' a Cf. supra, p. 104. 
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(91) ‘ Paris, 
Christmas Day, 1845. 
Reeve to Greville, 
40, Grosvenor Place, 


London. 
My Dear Sir, 


If anything could increase our satisfaction here 
at the issue of the late events, it is the knowledge of the 
actual cause of Lord John’s failure. ‘The dissolution 
of the Whig Cabinet because Palmerston was to be 
Foreign Minister is the visible condemnation of his 
policy. ‘‘ Le Monde ne s’y trompera pas,” although 
the act was Lord Grey’s, the conviction of Palmerston’s 
unfitness was common to everybody else in the Cabinet, 
in the City, and on the Continent. Madame de Lieven’s 
description of the faces and demeanour of the minor 
diplomats when they heard of Palmerston’s return was 
infinitely droll. Not one of them but had received some 
rebuff or affront from him ; and they raised their tender 
voices like lambs to the butcher. Nor were the tritons 
less alarmed, and M. de Metternich would have died 
in three months, of uneasiness. I hope Palmerston 
is clear-sighted enough to discern and acknowledge 
this appreciation of his character, and that Delane will 
publish what I have said on the subject. 

Are we to have Brougham at the C[ouncil] O[ffice]. 
The more I reflect, the less I think it possible to keep 
him out of the Cabinet, however troublesome he may 
be in it. It is surprising he did not arrive in London 
at the first burst of the storm: and if they will not give 
him the Great Seal, which I suppose is impossible, the 
Judicial Committee and the Education Department are 
dishes to his mind, though he will terrify the Church 
and persecute Shuttleworth in the latter branch of his 
duties. Personally, I don’t care about it, as I am used 
to him ; but anybody else would be preferable. 

Upon the whole this purged Cabinet! looks very 


* Eventually all the important members of the Ministry retained their 
places except Lord Stanley, who was replaced as Colonial Secretary by Mr. 
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promising, and the whole folly of its opponents will 
lend it support. 

Your letters were faithfully returned, and I enclose 
the note which accompanied them. I am sure they all 
feel here that you have rendered them a great service 
by writing so fully to me at such a time. I should be 
obliged to you to let me know whether there is, or is not, 
any reason for my coming home. If Brougham is Lord 
President I must come, as he will instantly hear all the 
causes. 

I hear Lord John was very cold “a l’endroit de son 
beau-pére’’1 in the formation of his Cabinet, so the 
story of the French Embassy was, as I supposed, a 
fiction. Lord Cowley was in his salon again last night 
at the reception. It was very full. 

Ever yours faithfully, 
Li 


(92) Lonpon, 
Saturday, December 27, 1845. 


I really had not the slightest idea that my letters 
were “ dainty dishes ” enough “ to set before the King,” 
but you did quite right, if they were deemed worthy of 
such an honour, to let them go to the Tuileries, and quite 
right to exact the Royal Guarantee. The fact is “‘ opus 
superabat materia,» and the events were interesting 
enough and pleasant enough to make any letters accept- 
able that communicated them. Madame de Lieven 
writes to thank me for you, and says all sorts of things 
in your praise, which you shall see and blush at when 
you come back. I meant to have written at length 
about the state of affairs and prospects of the Govern- 
men (dry enough after the late eventful week), but 


Gladstone, while the Duke of Buccleuch became President of the Council 
in the place of Lord Wharncliffe: 

: Lord Minto. Lord John married his daughter as his second wife. 
When, however, Lord John finally came into office in 1846 Lord Minto was 
made Lord Privy Seal. 

a The passage in Ovid, Metamorph. II. i. 6, is “‘ Materiam superabat opus.” 
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am going to The Grove, and have not time. I sent your 
letter to Aberdeen. You never saw men more elated 
than Peel: and Graham at the manner in which they 
have resumed office, and with the consciousness of the 
enormous advantage which the errors of their opponents 
have thrown into their hands. I am sorry to say that 
several of the landlords are beginning to commit them- 
selves already, without any necessity. But nobody as 
yet has a guess what Peel’s measure will be. Buccleuch 
will be our President. Ellenborough is, I conclude, 
coming in, and probably in a temporary place; it is an 
object to have as few changes as possible. I suspect 
Palmerston is deeply mortified at the unmistakable 
feeling and opinion which have been manifested about 
him and his appointment, both here and abroad. I do 
not think after such a clear manifestation he ever could 
be Minister of Foreign Affairs. Howick’s [Lord Grey] 
conduct in the recent affair was very inexcusable, but 
he will find great sympathy in his objection, whatever 
may be thought of the time and manner of his urging it. 
Let me know how long you mean to stay at Paris.? 
Yours ever, 


CoC Gi 


(93) Lonpvon, 
Monday, December 29, 1845. 
To H. Reeve, 


24 Rue dé la Paix, 
Paris. 


Pray thank M. Guizot for his note and tell him 
I am exceedingly gratified that H[is] M[ajesty] found 
anything to interest him in my letters. I have nothin 
new to tell you. The Duke of Buccleuch will cer- 


Sir Robert wrote to Madame de Lieven: ‘I feel like a man restored to 
life after his funeral service had been read, highly gratified by such condolence 
at his death as I received frem the King [Louis Philippe] and our valued 
friend M. Guizot.” 

2 On the back of this letter Reeve wrote: “‘ This paper and enclosure read 
to M. Guizot.”” Louis Philippe said of these and other letters of Greville 
that they were “ Saint-Simon tout pur.” 
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tainly come here.t_ I have no reason to believe that 
there is any intention of taking in Brougham. The 
D[uke] of B[uccleuch], however, will not stay here 
long. I have heard no news of Ellenborough, but all the 
Ministers are out of town, and there is a general holiday. 
Peel has given the new Lord Verulam? the Herts 
Lieutenantcy, contrary to custom. Nobody has any 
idea what sort of a measure he [Peel] contemplates, but 
there is a pretty general apprehension that it will be one 
of a mixed, half and half description, which will certainly 
not conciliate or appease the Protectionists, and will 
exasperate and dissatisfy the Abolitionists, and only 
inflame and prolong the contest. I should think him too 
wise to act thus, if his whole life had not exhibited a 
desire to keep as well as he can with the Tories, and I 
am afraid he will try to appease them by concessions 
which he may fancy the other party will not object to, 
when they see the accomplishment of their object not 
very far off. Meanwhile, the country members are 
declaring and pledging themselves, and the steam is 
getting up in various counties. ‘The greatest doubt 
exists whether Peel will be able to carry his measure in 
this Parliament, and many think that a dissolution would 
not give him a majority in spite of the marvellous efforts 
of the [Anti-Corn Law] League. What do they 
say in France to £60,000, a million and half of francs, 
being subscribed one day in one room ; and they say 
the £250,000 the League have declared they will raise, 
will be subscribed in Lancashire alone without difficulty. 
You may judge of the frantic state of the Protectionists, 
from Croker’s article in the Qwarterly, the greatest 
farrago of nonsense and the most extravagant mass of 
exaggeration that I suppose was ever put in print : The 
Times has been very good on it. 

There was an excellent article on Palmerston on 
Friday ; was it the one you alluded to? It was good 


: As President of the Council. 
a James Walter, second Earl of Verulam, had succeeded his father in 


November 13845. 
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because so moderate in language.’ There are a hundred 
manifestations of public feeling and opinion here upon 
the Fforeign] O[ffice] appointment. Howick’s! con- 
duct in the late affair was quite inexcusable. He has 
told me his whole case, but he has no good case to tell. 
Still, when he comes to make his explanation, as he 
means to do, the time and the mode of his making his 
objection, in which his fault principally consisted, will 
be overlooked in the very general sympathy and con- 
currence which the objection itself will find. You 
must tell our friends at Paris that they must not abandon 
themselves to complete security, and fancy that the 
present Government is safe. If they succeed, and 
settle the corn question satisfactorily, I think Peel’s 
power will be confirmed and be greater than ever. If 
he fails, he must dissolve ; there will then be a tremen- 
dous struggle, a struggle full of mischief end as it may, 
and if perchance it was to end in the defeat of Peel, it 
seems to me that chaos would come again. I don’t 
see that you need come home, and I shall continue to 
write till you tell me you are shaking your wings for 
flight. 
Yours ever, 


CuGoG: 


(94) Lonpon, 
Tuesday, Fanuary 6, 1846. 


To Mrs. Baring. 

Thank you for your letter. I am very glad that 
youand B[aring] are so much pleased with my pamphlet,3 
and I can tell you praise and satisfaction are very scarce 
articles with me on this account, and therefore the more 


t Lord Grey. 

* Tocqueville writes to Reeve in January 1846: “ The (French) opposition 
treat Palmerston as a great man, which one can well understand, but what 
is more curious is that the Chateau (ie. the French King) redoubles the 
cajoleries and graces around the late and the future minister.” Cf. Edinburgh 
Review, October 1923, on correspondence between Reeve and Tocqueville. 

3 The pamphlet was on Sir R. Peel and the Corn Law Crisis. It was a 
Lesa: of Peel’s policy, on the whole as being disinterested and public- 
spirited, 
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valuable when I can get them. I have drawn a perfect 
hornet’s nest about my ears by my boldness and inde- 
pendence, and I do not know whether Whigs or Tories 
are most indignant with me, and whether I am most 
lustily abused at White’s or at Brooks’s : at the latter 
for defending Peel, at the former for attacking Protec- 
tion. It will amuse you to hear that my particular friends 
of Beaufort House, Chesterfield House and other such 
houses, are especially indignant at my impertinence in 
saying that “‘ No persons of acknowledged eminence, 
etc., etc., are favourable to Protection.” This they 
consider a great affront, and Chesterfield told somebody 
he considered himself quite as competent to form an 
opinion on the subject as any other person! I don’t 
remember in the course of my long experience to have 
seen folly and ignorance so rampant as they are now. 
With regard to Peel, it is my deliberate conviction (or 
most assuredly I would not have said it) that in this 
matter, and in respect to his general policy since he 
came into power, he has been actuated solely by con- 
siderations of the public good, and I am persuaded that 
he has knowingly encountered great risk and exposed 
himself to much obloquy in doing what he deems a duty 
to the country. But I cannot conceal from myself that, 
however firm his motives and wise his aims, his manner 
of dealing with the questions he has had to handle, and 
especially this of corn, has not been such as a high- 
minded, sincere, and honourable man can approve of, 
or could be induced to adopt. I do not know that 
anything can justify dissimulation, and some dissimula- 
tion there has been. I have indeed (tho’ in very mild 
terms) pretty well admitted this, and I had originally 
said something still stronger, which I afterwards expunged 
lest I should do him more harm than good. His position 
was very, very difficult, but still I would not have done 
what he did, and in candour I must confess that the 
Protectionists have a right to complain, though by no 
means to the extent that they do. When at the end of 
the last session he still defended his corn law and the 
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sliding scale, and gave no intimation that he had in any 
respect changed his mind, nor even said that the time 
might come when a change would be advisable or neces- 
sary, he was without doubt conveying to the minds of 
his friends and supporters impressions which were not 
consistent with the truth. He was leading them to 
think that his convictions and intentions were different 
from what they really were ; this was insincere, and it 
savoured of deceit. J cannot but feel that however 
difficult it might have been to adopt another course and 
to be more open and communicative, it is impossible to 
defend that which he did adopt, without some sophistry, 
and without appearing (as I am accused of doing) to be 
the advocate of political immorality. Whigs and Tories 
therefore join in abusing me for this defence, and the 
Tories are furious with me. For the rest, everybody 
reads me, however, and I defend myself as well as I can : 
not at all daunted or abashed. : 

I hope Tom will write much better than I can, or he 
will be a long way from coming up to B[aring]’s opinion 
of him, and fulfilling all his present promises. I take it, 
however, as an immense compliment to have my present 
compared by B. to Tom’s! future. 

You are quite right in what you say of my general 
opinion of Peel. Nobody can blame more than I do 
a great portion of his political career, and while I have a 
great opinion of his capacity, I certainly do not think his 
character either admirable or attractive. But I am 
persuaded that since he has been in power he has acted 
an unselfish, disinterested and public-spirited part, and 
when he is thus bitterly arraigned for so doing I defend 
him, 

Yours affectionately, 


Cake 


* Tom Baring, fifth son of Mrs. Henry Baring, born 1839. He became 
a partner in the House of Messrs. Baring. 
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(95) Lonpon, 
Friday, Fanuary 9, 1846. 
To H. Reeve, 
24, Rue de la Paix, 
Paris. 


My Dear Rexsvs, 
I will be as discreet as possible upon the contents 

of your letter.t 

I have little to tell you, and nothing very satisfactory : 
things are in a state equally uncertain and strange. 
Graham tells me that, for all he sees, they shall have 
an unbroken phalanx against them, no adhesions and 
conversions to signify, and all depends on what John 
Russell will do. The Tories are rabid, desperate and 
united ; the Whigs are all in confusion, some wanting 
to take one course and some another, and by no means 
at present unanimous about supporting Peel, whose 
person they dislike, while his measure they distrust. 
It is to be hoped that when the measure appears it will 
reconcile these jarring atoms ; that they will cohere, and 
give him a majority. What would happen if he was 
to be beat, God only knows. It is idle to speculate 
on a contingency which would place the country in a 
fix that would be almost as ridiculous as it would be dan- 
gerous. Out of the excess of the evil good must come, 
out of such a chaos, some sort of order. I have written 
a pamphlet to vindicate Peel’s policy and expose the 
madness of the landlords. What a capital speech 
Cobden’s 2 was at Newcastle : how clever ! 


Tell Madame de Lieven that Lady Granville,3 in spite 


t We have not got this letter. 

2 The speech is not given in the edition of his speeches by Bright and 
Thorold Rogers. It will be found in The Times of January 7, 1846. 

3 Lord Granville died on January 7th, two days before the date of this letter. 
He had been twice Ambassador at Paris between 1824 and 1841, and was 
known as a great whist player. He was called in France “‘ Le Wellington des 


joueurs.”” 
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of her professed grief, is in very good health, mentally 
and bodily, and in a satisfactory state: the family will 
be all very well off. 

Yours ever, 


Cas, 


(96) Lonpon, 
Friday, Fanuary 16, 1846. 
My Dear Reeve, 


I had not intended to write to you any more, 
thinking you would have left Paris before my letter : 
I send you my pamphlet. I sent it to Graham, who 
sent it to Peel, saying “‘ he was sure it would be very 
grateful to his feelings at such a moment.” 

I have nothing to tell you, but as the session approaches 
the helpless state of the Protectionists becomes more 
and more apparent. The absence of all ability and 
their having no leaders is telling fearfully against them. 
Their paper (the Morning Post) is querulous and 
desponding, and the random speakers at public meetings 
are many of them wavering and ambiguous. ‘Tuffnell * 
tells me that they (the Liberals) can, he thinks, beat the 
Protectionists in the House of Commons without 
counting what Peel can himself do. Putting all things 
together, I have little or no doubt of the measure (always 
supposing it to be such a one as John Russell will heartily 
support) passing the House of Commons, and I never 
give the House of Lords a thought : it is safe enough 
there, if it gets through the Commons by a respectable 
majority. 

M. Guizot’s notion of letting the Ultra Tories and 
Agriculturalists try their hands at a Ministry is utterly 
impracticable : there are none among them who would 
venture on the attempt. It would be impossible to 
form any Government of that faction that would not be 
the laughing-stock of London, and of the whole country. 
He has no idea of the amount of their incapacity. I do 

* Probably Henry Tuffnell, M.P. for Devonport. He was appointed 
Secretary to the Treasury in July. 
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not contemplate the measure being thrown out, and for 
the above reason among others, but if the bulk of the 
Tory party fight the battle through the session, it may, 
and probably will, leave Peel in such a predicament at 
the end of it, that he will be neither able nor willing to 
carry on the Government. He may consent to accept 
the support of the Whigs to enable him to carry corn 
law repeal, but he cannot exist permanently on that 
support. He is not their Minister, and they are not 
his party. The Whigs will not yoke themselves to his 
chariot for good and all, and John Russell will not 
consent to become his whipper-in. If the Tory party 
are well warmed with the contest, and full of the vindic- 
tive feelings it is likely to generate, they never will rally 
round Peel again, and support him as heretofore, obedient 
to his orders, and submissive to his will. He would 
find himself in so false a position that he would be obliged 
to retire, and then the Whigs (the only association of men 
that can be called a party) would of necessity return 
and take the vacant Government. 

It is, however, impossible to say how the events of 
the session may be evolved, and what may occur to 
affect the political positions of the several actors ; all 
speculation must be wild, but our friends at Paris must 
prepare themselves for the possibility and even probability 
of a state of things leading to another resignation of this 
Government, and John Palmerston & Co. reappearing 
on the stage. 

Yours very truly, 


CC, GREVILLE. 


(97) Lonpon, 
Tuesday, Fanuary 20, 1846. 
My Dear Reeve, 


I write you one line, though I have nothing to 
tell you. Nothing more is known, Peel is in good spirits, 
his colleagues rather desponding. You may be quite 
sure they will do nothing for Brougham. It would 
not surprise me very much if they were to divide the 
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political and judicial functions of the Great Séal.."l 
consider Brougham quite out of the question ; nobody 
cares what he says or does. I have had some furious 
attacks to defend myself against for my pamphlet, 
especially the defence of Peel, tho’ I dare say | am quite 
as much attacked on the other side for the other part. 
Peel himself is much pleased, and wrote a note to 
Graham to that effect, evidently intended (as it was) to 
be sent to me. 

There are many enquiries about our sittings, and I 
suppose when you come back something will be done. 
Henry [Greville] begged me to send a copy of my 
pamphlet to Lord Cowley, but you can let him have 
yours, if he has any mind to read it. 

Ever yours, 


Cee 
(98) Lonpon, 
Friday, Fanuary 23, 1846. 
Waa eeyve, 
24, Ruée.de la*Paix, 
Paris: 


My Dear Reeve, 

You will read the Débazts, so I need say little about 
it. Peel made a firm speech [on the Address]. The 
peroration was in a lofty tone of authority and defiance, 
very determined. He was greatly excited, and it is 
evident that he contemplates the dissolution of his party, 
and his own retirement eventually. John was very 
good, fully explicit, tone excellent, civil to Peel, for- 
bearing to Grey ; in short, could not be better. Then 
came an hour of gibes and jeers from Disraeli, solely 
aimed at Peel, with some clever bits, but on the whole 
not effective, vehemently cheered by the Tories : not at 
all (like last year) by the Whigs. Throughout Peel’s 
speech as well as Francis Egerton’s and Denison’s? 
there was not a single cheer from the Tory Benches, 
except when he said that Stanley had never seen any 

t John Evelyn Denison, M.P. for Northampton, Speaker 1857-72. 
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necessity for a change and then they rang with applause. 
I know not what to tell you of the aspect of affairs. I 
never saw (for I was there) anything like the look of the 
House of Commons, but there is a general expectation 
nevertheless that Peel will carry his measures, though 
people differ greatly as to numbers. But the House of 
Lords exhibits a very menacing appearance, and it is 
much more doubtful there. It is evident the authority 
of the Duke of Wellington there is, if not gone, greatly 
diminished, and those who have been used to defer to 
him, well know that on this occasion he is consenting to 
act against all his own opinions and wishes, and that he 
will not in his heart disapprove of them for opposing the 
Government. Then the Lords are evincing a disposi- 
tion to take up a very strong position, which they can 
defend by arguments it is not easy to answer. They 
demand a dissolution : they say (at least may say) that 
the country elected this House of Commons to protect 
agriculture, that last year there was a majority of 204 
against a motion of precisely the tendency of Peel’s 
measure, and they havea right to require that the country 
shall be appealed to, to say whether they confirm the 
vote of last year’s or the determination of this. Nothing 
can be more constitutional than such a course, and it is 
extremely likely if the bill passes the Commons it will 
be adopted : very likely, if by a large majority, certainly 
if by a small one. 

There are various opinions as to the result of a dissolu- 
tion, but there cannot be two, as to the effect of it, in 
throwing the country into confusion, and creating a 
ferment, and violence full of danger. If by possibility 
another Parliament should be returned, and by a small 
majority of it (for it could not be a large one) and the 
House of Lords, Protection was to be maintained, I 
should for the first time in my life begin to be seriously 
alarmed and to think the country in danger. End as it 
may, I think Peel cannot long remain Minister. He 
has announced in terms not to be mistaken, the sole 
condition on which he will consent to do so, and it is 
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difficult to believe that these malcontents will end by 
surrendering at discretion and return to their duty like 
pardoned mutineers. The only thing certain is that 
we may look forward to a long agitation. 

I am glad you like my pamphlet: it is vehemently 
attacked here from all sides, by the Whigs for my defence 
of Peel, by the Tories for my attack on Protection, but 
everybody reads it. I only wonder you got Madame de 
Lieven to do so. I thought nothing would tempt her 
to read anything about corn, or Ireland. Tell her I 
take it as a great proof of her friendship that she read 
(if she did) such a brochure as this. 

I dare say you will have seen my notice of Lord 
Granville in The Times of yesterday, and I wish you could 
get the Duc de Broglie to read it. He was warmly 
attached to Lord Granville, and, as I have introduced 
his name as the type and example of all that is conspicuous 
for integrity and honour in France and it relates to a 
person in whom he took so great an interest, | should 
be glad he saw what I have written. It was very difficult, 
when there was so little to say, to say what was enough 
for his friends without being too much for the public. 
I suppose we shall see you next week. 

Ever yours truly, 


C, CG: 


On January 1st Sir R. Peel had brought forward 
his Corn Law Bill. It proposed: To repeal the 
Corn Laws in three years, leaving a permanent registra- 
tion duty of 1s. per quarter. Meanwhile, the duties on 
corn were to be governed by a sliding scale, beginning 
at 1I0s., when the price of corn was below 48s., 
and falling to a minimum of 4s. as prices rose. 
The Bill recetved much opposition, not only from 
the Protectionists, but from the Anti-Corn Law League 
and the Free Traders. Hot debates followed in the 
House and much agitation in the country, for which 
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Greville’s Fournal, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. ii. 247 ff, 
Disrael’s Life of Lord George Bentinck, and 
Monypenny’s Life of Disraeli should be consulted. It 
passed both Houses of Parliament, that of the Lords on 
June 25th. But on the same night the Government 
was defeated in the Commons on the second reading 
of the Irish Coercion Bill by 292 to219. Sir R. Peel 
accordingly resigned and the Whigs returned to office 
under Lord John Russell, who became First Lord of the 
Treasury. The more important offices were thus filled 
up : Lord Palmerston, Foreign Secretary ; Lord Cotten- 
ham, Lord Chancellor ; Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord 
President of the Council; Earl of Minto, Lord Privy 
Seal ; Sir Charles Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
Sir George Grey, Home Secretary ; Earl Grey, Colonial 
Secretary ; Right Hon. Fox Maule, Secretary at War ; 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Auckland; Earl 
of Clarendon, Board of Trade; Earl of Bessborough, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; Mr. Labouchere, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 


(99) ‘BRIGHTON, 
Thursday, Fuly 23, 1846. 
(Private.) 
‘lot Ho -Keeve, 
Council Office, 
London. 


I cannot help sending you the enclosed corre- 
spondence : show it, and tell it to nobody. You see, 
he puts “‘ confidential,” and so I shall consider it. In 
my life I never was so surprised, for my acquaintance 
with the Bishop! is very slight and casual. I was 


: Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, wrote saying that he heard Greville 
had been seriously ill with gout and had therefore called upon him to tender 
spiritual advice. Not finding Greville in, he wrote to urge him to listen to 
his religious exhortations. Greville answered expressing gratitude but declining 
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exceedingly puzzled how to reply; for say what you will, 
inferences are drawn, and I have no idea of my mind 
being unlocked and opened and scrutinised, whether I 
will or no. Isend you my reply : I take care to take it 
in good part. It is most extraordinary that through 
life religious people have always had a hankering after my 
soul, and one or other, women especially, have always 
been nibbling at me. Send me back the letters... . 

I take it the passing of the sugar duties depends on 
Peel entirely.t If he supports, I should think a sufh- 
cient number of his people will go with him to carry it. 
I hope he will support and that the measure will 
pass. 

I would prefer much that the W. Indians got better 
terms, but they will not get better now : when matters 
have reached this pass, they never recede. ‘This is a 
most beautiful day here : really quite delicious. 


Yours ever, 


(7G 


I have read Mrs. Maberly’s 2 novel ; it is really very 
tolerable, far better than any of Mrs. Gore’s late novels,3 


or the common rout of novels that I have looked at, but 
not read. 


to enter into any religious discussion, and said that the Bishop’s proposal 
was extraordinary and uncalled for (Greville, Ffournal, ed. 1885, Part II., 
vol. ii. 412). 

t In 1845 Sir R. Peel had passed a Bill temporarily extending the pro- 
tection of colonial sugar to help the planters during the transition from slave 
to free labour. Now, on July 2oth, Lord J. Russell proposed that all differential 
duties in favour of colonial sugar should cease in 1851, when all sugars were 
to be subject to the same duty. In return the duty on West Indian rum was 
to be reduced and facilities granted for immigration of free labour. Sir R 
Peel supported the measure, and it was passed. In 1848 a loan was granted 
to promote the immigration of free labour. 

a Daughter of the Hon. Francis Aldborough Prittie and wi ili 
Leader Maberly, Secretary of the Post Office 1836-54. A Nest Nig 
repute. ‘The novel referred to was probably Leontine, or the Court of 
Louis XV, which was published in 1846. 

3 Mrs. Gore was a prolific author of novels and dramas. The Dictionary 
of National Biography enumerates seventy, besides contributions to several 
series. 
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No sooner was Palmerston again in charge of Foreign 
Affairs than troubles began with France, although in this 
case he had the support of his colleagues. The English 
and French Governments had agreed at a meeting at 
the Chateau d’Eu in 1845 that Leopold of Coburg, a 
cousin of Prince Albert, should not marry either the 
Queen of Spain or her sister the Infanta Fernanda, and 
that the Duc de Montpensier should not marry the 
Infanta Fernanda, until her sister, the Queen Isabella, 
had married and had issue. 

In August the French believed that Sir Henry Bulwer, 
our Minister at Madrid, was intriguing to bring about 
the marriage of the young Queen with Leopold, and 
the language of Palmerston led them, though wrongly, 
to suspect that he was supporting Sir Henry. 

A proposition which had come from France, suggesting 
joint action, was left unanswered by Palmerston for a 
month. He then wrote a dispatch of which Clarendon 
approved. But before this reached Sir Henry Bulwer 
the mischief had been done. For Guizot determined to 
forestall any such attempt, and accordingly announced 
the simultaneous marriage of the Queen with the Duke 
of Cadiz and of the Infanta Fernanda with the Duc de 
Montpensier. As the Duke of Cadiz was known to 
be half imbecile, and suspected of being impotent, 
Louis-Philippe and Guizot were accused of a faithless 
intrigue to put an Orleanist eventually on the throne 
of Spain. 

Lord Palmerston, on receiving the news, told Jarnac 
that this was the first time a king of France had broken 
his word, and the indignation in England was universal. 
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(100) Lonpon, 
September 9, 1846. 
Dos tle Reeve, 
Post Office, 
Pesth, 
Hungary. 


This Spanish business has fallen like a bomb, 
and it is most unlucky that you were away. The Times 
has been quite at sea, and Delane has managed very ill, I 
must say, in missing me. I was at Panshanger t when 
the news came. I wrote to him (before it came) begging 
him to let me know how to communicate in his absence. 
He did not answer my letter, and when I came to Town 
on Friday last I found his card on my table with p.p.c. : 
of course I concluded he was gone. On Sunday 
D. Stuart ? sent me a letter begging me to get it inserted 
in The Times, and I sent it to Mr. Dasent 3 (I was then 
at The Grove), thinking Delane was on the Continent. On 
arriving in Town on Monday I found a letter from 
Delane full of anxiety to see me : not knowing what to 
think or say: angry with the Government: accusing 
Palmerston of subserviency and indignant at the Mont- 
pensier match: entreating to see me if for five minutes, 
but announcing his departure that very day. He was, 
in fact, gone when I received his letter. If he had 
written to me before, should have come up to meet him, 
and would have provided myself with all needful details, 
which I did not do, not thinking to make use of the 
[telegraph]. I wrote, however, immediately to C.4 
and sent him Delane’s letter. He replied, ‘“‘It is very 
vexatious that you should have missed Delane.” His 
letter shows how ill these folks guess and how unable 


* Panshanger, the seat of Lord Cowper in Hertfordshire. 

> D. Stuart, journalist. Proprietor of the Morning Post, 1789-1803. Then 
proprietor of the Courier till 1822. Died in 1846. 

3 G. W. Dasent was assistant editor of The Times 1845-70. He married 
Delane’s sister. 

4 C., probably Lord Clarendon, 
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they are to go alone. He never was more mistaken in 
his life than in thinking P[almerston] has been sub- 
servient ; no man in Europe has probably been more 
annoyed at the event, and he must have been equally 
surprised and vexed at The Times applauding such a 
detestable and tricky arrangement. The conduct of 
France has been marked with great duplicity, and, if 
the Montpensier marriage can even now be got rid of, 
it will be, as far as depends upon us. But we found it 
so far advanced and Aberdeen had so far committed 
himself not to depart from it, that we have really not 
had time, even if we had had the power, to put our veto 
upon what will extinguish the small remains of Spanish 
independence. 

On receiving this I sent for Dasent (who seems a very 
puny and inadequate representative of the thundering 
journal) and told him, and put on paper what I have 
written to you, and advised the course The Times should 
take, cautious, severe, suspicious, malcontent: but 
reserving itself for more ample information and the 
course of events. The worst is there is, I fear, no 
delicate diplomatic hand to be relied on. Dasent owned 
to me that the man he relied on to work on my material 
was absent, but to be got at. I have, at all events, 
taken means to prevent them blundering on in ignorance 
of our sentiments. 

The Morning Chronicle is all fury, blood and war : 
much too violent, and it would be neither prudent nor 
consistent for the Powers to adopt that course. I have 
exhausted my paper and my time, for I am going into 
the country for a week, but I would not go without 
communicating this to you. I will write again when I 
hear anything fresh. 

Yours ever, 


Cat Gs 
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(101) : "  BroapLanps,! 
September 20, 1846. 
(homba sieeve, 


Vienna. 


I write to you by this post because you will expect 
to hear from me, rather than because I have much to say. 
You will have seen by the newspapers all that is to be 
known about the Spanish marriages. The Times corre- 
spondent at Paris is very well informed, and the reports 
of the one at Madrid of the state of feeling there was 
fully confirmed by Bulwer.2 But what can be done? 
for the Cortez is packed: the Press is gagged, and 
every man who opens his mouth is put in prison. Still, 
the disgust in Spain is so great, and manifested by 
addresses from all parts, that it is very probable some- 
thing will happen in that strange country, where there 
always seems to be so little correspondence between 
cause and effect, and where everything goes against 
the rules of probability. 

I have hardly seen anything of my host here, who 
has been constantly engaged in writing all day and night 
long, and one or more messengers arriving every day, 
but this morning he gave me a succinct but interesting 
account of all that has taken place about the marriages. 
He views the matter very properly. He is very prudent 
and very temperate, though immensely disgusted. Cer- 
tainly never anything equalled the duplicity and bad faith 
of the French King and his Minister, and the manner 
in which we have been treated never can be forgiven 
or forgotten.s ‘The most serious consideration is, that 
there must be an end of the amicable cordial disposition, 
which kept matters smooth and quiet, when a contrary 
disposition might have led to serious discussions ; and 
the Queen is just as indignant with the French Court 
as her Ministers are with the French Cabinet. It is 


« The seat of Lord Palmerston in Hampshire. 

2 Ambassador at Madrid. 

3 Cf. Greville, Fournal, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. iii. 6 ff., for a detailed 
account of the whole affair. 
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perfectly true that she has written, not to the King, 
but to the Queen of the French, a letter expressing her 
surprise at their behaviour in this matter. It was not 
only understood between Guizot and Aberdeen, but 
the most positive pledges were given by the King to 
our Queen, that there should be no question of his 
son’s marrying the Infanta until the Queen of Spain had 
been married some years, and had got children, and 
during the whole of the recent discussions not one word 
was ever uttered to us of any intention to settle and declare 
the Montpensier marriage, in the way and at the time 
it was done. Such a flagrant case of duplicity and 
intrigue, carried out in so shameful a manner, is without 
precedent.t Jarnac protests that Louis Philippe has 
no political object, and is only anxious ‘‘ en bon pére de 
famille’ to give his youngest son, who is unprovided 
for, a wife who is such a good “ parti”? and who will 
have a fortune of several millions of francs. You may 
imagine how all this gammon goes down with such a 
man as Palmerston. It is a sad thing that you were not 
here to take the management of the question. I told 
you in my last (which I hope you received) all that had 
passed between me and Dasent, etc. : the few articles 
there have been in The Times since have been such as I 
advised, and I received a letter from Delane from Paris 
thanking me for my advice. Clarendon has got it into 
his head (and I cannot get it out) that the first articles 
on the marriages, which were rather favourable than 
not, were the result of a compact between The Times 
(through their correspondent at Paris) and the French 
Government about the mails ; and he has got .a long 
story to prove this, which he says he will tell me when 
we meet. It is all nonsense, and I am only surprised 
that he is not disabused of this idea by the subsequent 
articles, and by Delane’s letters to me. I suppose, in 


: Greville (Fournal, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. iii. 32) says that Guizot 
justified his conduct on the ground that “‘ Ces Princesses Espagnoles ont le 
diable au corps, et on a toujours dit que, si nous ne nous hations pas, 
*heritier viendrait avant le mari.” 
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consequence of what passed between Jarnac and me 
about the mails, Guizot has done something, and these 
communications and this, whatever it may be, have 
produced the impression that the good will of The 
Times was bought by this sop. The Times would not 
barter its independence for any such thing, and all that 
it writes or inserts from its correspondents, both at 
Paris and Madrid, must be as annoying as possible to 
the French Government. 

I have no other news for you of any sort. I have 
been almost constantly in the country since I saw you, 
and shall be very little in Town before the end of 
November, as I mean to go to Ireland in November, 
if I am well. 

Yours ever, 


O87 G25, 2 
(102) Norman Covrt,! 
Thursday, December 3, 1846. 
‘To. He Reeve, 
Council Office, 
London. 


I am glad matters went off smoothly. I have a 
letter from Clarendon to-day, who, like me, thought the 
article the other day too strong against Louis Philippe. 
He says “‘ it was overdone and calculated rather to excite 
sympathy with him against such foreign abuse, than to 
make the French people infer and resent his duplicity. 
The acquittal of Guizot, too, was more complete than 
the French will like, or than he desires, for although he 
may not have been negotiating about the Cracow affair 2 
so long as the King, it was no more a surprise to him 
than to his Master, when it came out. Madame de 


t The house of Charles Baring Wall. He left it to Thomas Baring. 
Ch poetry: 

+ Cracow had in November 1846 been annexed by Austria. It had been 
declared an independent republic in 1815. France asked us to join with 
her in interfering, but Palmerston declined. 
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Lieven had been talking to William Hervey: in a strain 
indicative of great uneasiness—very different from the 
confidence she expresses to others—suggesting expe- 
dients for the removal of jealousies, etc. 


Yours ever, 


Kaui toe dlr, 


(103) Norman Court, 
Friday, December 4, 1846. 
I shall see you to-morrow, but write one line to 
say that I agree with Delane about Lewis? It is true 
that I have explained to Lewis the true state of the case, 
and confidentially Lewis knows Delane’s sympathy with 
him and abhorrence of Ferrand ; but while he is editor 
and officially responsible for the articles that appear, 
there does appear (and most to ignorant third persons) an 
incongruity in L. and D. meeting amicably at dinners 
and elsewhere, I think it therefore much better not. 
William Hervey is one of the most vehement re- 
nunciators. Your last, “‘ de hac re,’”” was much admired 
here, and Clanricarde, a Cab[inet] Min[ister] and great 
Palmerstonian, said he agreed with every word of it. 
Yours ever, 


SR OwWer 


(104) Bowoop, 
December 10, 1846. 
To Reeve. 


I am very glad to hear the result of your conversa- 
tion with Delane, which is quite satisfactory. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer; is here with an 


x William Hervey was Secretary to the Embassy at Paris. 

2 G. Cornewall Lewis, subsequently Sir G., at this time Poor Law Com- 
missioner, filed a criminal information against Mr. Ferrand, M.P. for Knares- 
borough, for a libel charging him with conspiracy and falsehood in connection 
with the Keighley Union enquiry in 1842. The rule was made absolute 
in November, but the action was never brought to trial. Owing to dis- 
satisfaction with the Board a Bill was passed for remodelling the Commission, 
and Lewis resigned July 1847. 

3 Charles Wood, subsequently Viscount Halifax. 
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immense budget of Irish correspondence, which occupies 
the serious and painful attention of himself and his 
colleagues (Lords Lansdowne and Clarendon). He has 
given it to me to read, together with a paper he has 
drawn up for the Cabinet, with a very comprehensive 
summary of all that has been done—the present state of 
affairs, and the measures which he proposes for the 
sanction of the Cabinet, and ultimately to be submitted 
to Parliament. ‘This paper is very well done, and as far 
as I am able to judge his views are sound and his measures 
judicious. It is the intention of Government, the very 
moment that Parliament meets, to lay before it all that 
has been done, and all the measures they propose to 
adopt : the bills are to be ready. Wood has had long 
conferences here with Lord Devon ! and has shown him 
his plans, and Lord Devon most warmly and fully 
approves of the whole course that is contemplated. I 
am greatly struck with the industry he has shown, and 
the thorough knowledge he seems to have acquired of 
the subject. When, however, all is done, the case is 
most appalling, and it really is ‘“‘la mer a boire”: 
the accounts get worse and worse : the danger assuming 
more gigantic proportions, and the demoralisation and 
unmanageableness of the country more complete and 
hopeless. Rely on it, that there will be some awful 
crisis, and some great catastrophe, before the final solu- 
tion of this knot. I really never read anything like the 
account come by this day’s post from the County of Clare 
in a report from Capt. Wynne. 

I have also since I came here read Guizot’s last note 
(22nd November), which is a very weak and unworthy 
performance. He lays great stress on the misquotation, 
which was evidently a piece of carelessness of Palmers- 
ton’s ; it was, however, very inexcusable to be careless 
in such a correspondence. He meant to state the 
substance of Guizot’s argument, in order to refute it : 
he took his words in part, and in part the substance, 

« High Steward of the University of Oxford. Ecclesiastical Commissioner. 
Died 1859. 
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inverting the order, and throwing substance and literal 
quotation into one paragraph. ‘To this he put inverted 
commas, as if it was a quotation, which it certainly was 
not. But there was no misrepresentation, the sense was 
not altered, and, if the commas had not been put, not a 
word could have been said : this is a poor matter to make 
such a fuss about. His [Guizot’s] reply to what 
Palmerston said of Aberdeen’s having given him the 
first intimation of the Coburg proposal from Madrid 
is very miserable. He admits the fact, but says it was 
a private communication of A[berdeen]’s to him, and he 
did not think himself at liberty to allude to it without 
his permission ! I will give you more particulars of it 
when I see you. He begs the discussion may then 
close, but Palmerston will write another reply to two 
points which he cannot leave unrefuted, but I think 
it will be short, and that this note will close the corre- 
spondence. I have half a mind to run over to Paris 
for ten days after Xmas. I think now it might be 
of some use, and that I might be instrumental in patching 
matters up. 
Yours very truly, 
Cle 


(105) December 31, 1846. 


Probably to H. Reeve. 

I came here in hopes of finding you ; I thought 
you were always here by this time. My opinion 
decidedly is that it is better at once to tell Palmerston 
the whole truth.t He must know it all, and that directly, 


t The allusion is to the situation caused by the annexation of Cracow by 
Austria, and the desire of Guizot to obtain the adhesion of England to a joint 
remonstrance. This, however, was prevented by Palmerston’s indignation at 
the conduct of Guizot with regard to the Spanish marriages. Bunsen, the 
Prussian Ambassador, and the Prince Consort were anxious to have a pam- 
phlet written on the affair of Cracow, and Bunsen had suggested to Reeve 
that he should write it. Io this Reeve consented on condition that Palmerston 
approved. In pursuance of his opinion Greville approached Palmerston, 
but, as later letters will show, with no result. The pamphlet accordingly 
never appeared, but the substance of it appeared in an article of the Edinburgh 
Review, Ixxxv. 261. Cf. Greville, Fournal, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. 1. 14 ff. 
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that is to say, if they resolve to proceed ; if they do not 
it does not signify, and you may as well have the grace 
with Palmerston of the proceeding, which is in every 
respect becoming as well as frank on your part. Bunsen 
cannot complain if he knows it : there is no occasion for 
his knowing that I have said anything to P[almerston] 
on the subject. I shall therefore exercise my own dis- 
cretion and tell him the whole thing. I wish I had 
seen you to show you the Duke of Bedford’s answer to 
my letter, which is not at all satisfactory to my mind. 
John Russell declines (in fact, not in words) to say any- 
thing, and they say “there can be no reconciliation and 
the spirit of John’s letter to Jarnac * must be maintained.” 
I have sent it to Clarendon, and written to him on the 
subject. I should have liked to have talked to you 
about another branch of the subject if I had found 


yours + 


(106) BRroaDLANDs, 
Thursday, Fanuary 1, 1847. 
(Private.) 
‘To<hisheeve, 
Bowood, 
Calne. 


I took an opportunity of telling Palmerston 
about Bunsen, etc.? but I knew very well what his answer 
would be before I told him. I am glad, however, that 
I did, and I think I placed you in a fair light with him. 
He thanked me for giving him an opportunity of 
reflecting on it, before anything was said to him—Should 
receive it as quite new if it was, and, if nothing was said, 
he should consider what had passed between himself 
and me as “‘nonavenu.” He said that his notion was 
that it would be better to write nothing, that the affair 
of Cracow was settled and done, and that it would be 
unnecessary to say anything offensive to the three 


* At this time First Secretary to the French Embassy in London. 
2 On December 3oth. 
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Powers, whose concurrence with us on the far more 
important question of the Spanish marriage was of such 
consequence. ‘This reply and a very long conversation 
I have had with Lady Palmerston have satisfied me that 
Palmerston has resolved upon his course of policy, and 
that it will be a fixed purpose of humbling France 
and making her feel her humiliation, and to effect this 
the better, he means to accept the overtures of the 
three Courts,! and renew a close alliance with them. 
They have evidently given him to understand that he 
may rely on them in any way he pleases, if he will not 
make it up with the French. She [Lady Palmerston] 
abuses Aberdeen in the most unmeasured terms, 
and to anybody (so far as I can judge) who will 
listen to her. They say that he instructed his Diplo- 
matic Agents everywhere to submit implicitly to 
the French, and to do nothing displeasing to them, 
and Jocelyn? tells me that he knows Palmerston] 
has instructed them to act in complete opposition to the 
direction they received from his predecessor: this is 
probably too broadly stated, but I dare say it is in great 
measure true. I hope I may be mistaken in my anticipa- 
tions, but I am greatly alarmed at the spirit I perceive, 
and at the prospect that is opening before us, as at 
present advised. “‘ Je me garderai bien ”’ to tell Guizot 
anything hopeful or consolatory as to his relations with 
us. I should deceive him and wilfully. 

I have written to C[larendon] and shall be anxious to 
hear what he says. Your second note is very curious, 
and I shall be most anxious to hear what happens. I go 
on Saturday night. 

Yours ever, 


CeC.G. 
I go by mail train on Saturday night.3 


t Russia, Austria and Prussia. 

a Robert Viscount Jocelyn married Lady Fanny Cowper, daugh er of 
Lady Palmerston by her first husband. j 

3 Greville went to Paris to try to smooth matters. He arrived on 
January sth and left on February 3rd. While in Paris he li ed with Lord 


Normanby. 
sso] 
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(107) | Paris, 
: Friday, Fanuary 8, 1847. 
My Dear Reeve, 


I have written such a volume to Clarendon to-day 
that I cannot write it over again, and I have desired him 
to show it to you ; as he probably is by this time in town 
you will get it directly. I shall, however, write to you 
besides, to-morrow or next day. J am much interested 
in your letter and very glad to hear of your visit to the 
Castle. It matters little now how it ends, but I hope, 
after what I said to him, Palmerston will be consulted ; 
indeed, J[ohn] Rfussell] is sure to consult him. Iam 
also very anxious to hear about The Times, and shall be 
sincerely sorry if Delane goes to the wall; I think if 
this happens we must march over in a body with drums 
beating. and colours flying to the Daily News, and batter 
The Times with threepenny pounders. 

So far my expedition here has answered perfectly : 
Madame de L[ieven] enchanted to seeme. We began 
fighting directly, but she found me with more ammuni- 
tion than others she had encountered. I was with 
Guizot yesterday for an hour and half ; “ nous étions de 
part et d’autre trés vifs et trés francs,” and parted as 
we met, equally unconvinced, but very good friends : 
for details vide ep. ad Clarendon. I hear his [Guizot’s] 
mind is relieved by his long and open talk with me, 
and he wants to have more of it, so she tells me. He 
talks with great confidence of his case : he lays his papers 
before the Chamber on the 12th, and will probably speak 
on the 18th, not before. To-day I saw Duchatel -— 
to-morrow I am going to Thiers: dine with him on 
Sunday to meet Duvergier de Hauranne 2 and Rémusat,3 
inter alios. 


* Duchatel, Charles Marie T. de, Member of Council of State under 
Napoleon I. Created a Peer of France by Louis Philippe; Minister of 
c” Interior 1840-8 ; then retired from politics. 

2 Muvergier de Hauranne, Prosper, one of the promoters of the electoral 
banque ’s in 1848. Member of Legislative Assembly 1850. A victim of the 
Coup a’Ltc*, but soon released. Author of the important Histoire du Gouverne- 
ment parleme, ‘aire en France, 1814-48. 

c Rémusat, Charles de, philosopher, literary man and statesman. A sup- 
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There is a ball here to-night, at which I hoped to see 
your friends the Maberlys,t but they are all ill with the 
“ grippe.”” I am very well lodged, very comfortable 
and well amused. Write to me constantly. I must 
make my letters (when they contain anything) circulars. 

We are full of reports here ; of Austrian intervention 
in Italy, of a law of succession to be proposed in Spain 
in favour of the Montpensiers, the last, I believe, a 
stock jobby report, the other Molé and Thiers both 
believe. Should it be so, England and France must 
come to an understanding, or we shall cut the ridiculous 
figure of being both duped by Metternich and Nicholas, 
while we are squabbling and ‘“ boudant”’ about what 
does not signify. I hear the Government never was so 
strong, and that there is no chance of any change or 
modification. 

Yours ever, 


CK BET CF 


(108) Paris, 


Fanuary 11, 1847. 
My Dear R.,, 


am very glad that are with the pamphlet 
scheme, beCrsge ? what hesalready passed will prove agree- 
able and useful tou, but I feel pretty confident nothing 
will come cf it ; Palntexston will put his veto upon it3 I 
trust you will have seen my letter to Clarendon: I 
shall write to him to-night if I have time, and he will 
show you anything of interest, for it 1s impossible to 
write the same things over and over. Yesterday morning 
Palmerston’s note arrived ; it is very long, very clever, 
and IJ think very successful ; but I object, in toto, to a 
renewed and elaborate argument on the Treaty of 


porter of Guizot. Had been Minister of the Interior 1836-7, 1840. Exiled 
after Coup d’Etat, but soon released. Abandoned politics and devoted 
himself to literature. 

« Probably the family of William Leader Maberly, Secretary of the General 
Post Office 1836-54. Best known for his opposition to Rowland Hill’s penny 
postage. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 157, note 1. 3 These words are crossed out.’ “d 
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Uftrecht], which he is, evidently resolved to make his 
‘cheval de bataille.”* I regard this intention with the 
greatest apprehension, and I am annoyed at his carrying 
his colleagues with him on it, as | presume hedoes. Can 
he think seriously that anything he can say, or all the 
world can say, will extort from this Government any 
act tending to weaken the rights of the Duchess de 
M[ontpensier] and her children,? and, if not, how is all 
this to end? Nformanby] sent to Guizot immediately, 
who received him and heard the note. He made a 
comment or two on some points of it, but said very little, 
and that he should not reply ; it will, of course, go with 
the other pieces to-morrow. I am going to G[uizot] again 
to-day after the Séance Royale. 1 was with Thiers fora 
long time on Saturday, and very amusing he was. He 
was very shy of saying what he and the Opposition meant 
to say in the Chamber, and I have no doubt his course 
will be to adopt the marriage, but arraign the “ formes”’ 
and the “ procédés.”” I dined with him yesterday and 
met Odilon Barrot, Cousin,; Duvergier de H[auranne], 
Mignet, Rémusat, and heaps more came in the evening. 
I was very well amused with seeing and talking to these 
notabilities, particularly Mignet whom I sat next to, 
and who is very agreeable. Will you tell Shuttleworth 
that Cousin talked to me a great deal about education, 
and said, “‘ Vous avez chez vous un homme trés remarqu- 
able, le Docteur Kay, un homme de beaucoup d’esprit ”’ ? 
I said he was no longer Dr. Kay, but had married a lady 
of great fortune, and was Mr. Shuttleworth and a great 
proprietor, but ‘tellement enthusiaste dans la bonne 
cause de I’instruction publique qu’il n’avait pas voulu 
quittér sa place de Sec. du comité d’éducation 
malgré la position et la fortune qu’il s’était acquise.” 
I promised to get for him the last education books, and 


* Palmerston insisted on the clauses of the Treaty in 1713, which had 
declared that the Crowns of France and Spain should never be united. 

2 Greville says Palmerston declared he would never acknowledge her chil- 
dren as heirs to the Crown of Spain (F¥ournal, ed. 1885, Part IL., vol. iii. 36). 

3 Victor Cousin, a philosopher and literary man. Created a Peer of France 
1832. Minister of Public Instruction 1840. 
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if Shuttleworth will send them to me, with a civil message 
from himself to Cousin, I shall give them with pleasure 
“de sa part.” Will you also go to my house, and ona 
little table by my chair, you will find a small green 
morning book containing the letters about Joseph B.: 
which you remember I spoke of at B[urnham] Beeches.2 
Thiers wants to see it ; send it me by the bag. 

Madame de Lfieven] and I have sets-to whenever 
we meet: she is very imprudent, and lets out little 
things of no little significance. I am going to the 
“Séance Royale.” I think I shall prepare WT[illiam] 
B[{athurst] to amuse himself in London for a little longer 
(which he may well do after the meeting of Parliament), 
so that I may stay here for the débat in the Chamber 
of Deputies. The D. de Broglie is getting up a great 
speech, and is to begin the discussion in the Chamber 
of Peers, and from this great things are expected. No 
words can describe the interest, curiosity, and anxiety 
that the approaching discussions excite. G[uizot] and 
P[almerston] are regarded as the men about to strip and 
go into the ring. 

Yours, 


© G..G, 


I have been with Guizot since I wrote the above, and 
found him more stiff and reserved than the first time, 
and neither having more to say nor disposed to commune. 
He does not mean to give Palmerston’s note received 
yesterday, which is very extraordinary, and which 
reticence can hardly do him good, tho’ he ought to 
know best how to ride his race. 1 expressed surprise 
when he told me this ; he said he had not made up his 
mind whether he should answer it (he won’t) and it 
would be time enough when he had. Normanby 
offered him the despatch of the 19th July to Bulwer 
(which he could not produce without our consent) and 

Joseph Bonaparte. I cannot find out exactly what these letters were. 
But Greville wrote an article for the Edinburgh Review, October 1854, on the 
“Memoirs and Correspondence of Joseph,” which were published in 1853. 

2 The home of the historian Grote. 
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a letter (very important) of Lord Aberdeen to the D[uc] 
de Sotomayor,' both or neither—he said neither. 
Thiers has not separated himself from his friends or any 
part of them. K{ing] Leopold was with him for a long 
time yesterday. There is a general impression here 
that Palmerston or Guizot must eventually quit office, 
and I am now much disposed to think that there can be 
no entente whatever between them of a tolerably satis- 
factory nature, and that the end will be that Guizot will 
goout. I wish you would show this to Henry [Greville] 
if he calls on you at the ofhce. I gave your message 
to Guizot. 


(109) Paris, 
Wednesday, Ffanuary 13, 1847. 
(Private.) 
Vo He Keeve; 
Council Office, 
London. 


I have only a moment to write the enclosed.? 
Read it, and send it to Clarendon ; if he is not in Town, 
to the Grove, as quick as you can. I send it open to 
you and you will seal it. 
Yours, 


CG ee 
(110) Paris, 


Fanuary 15, 1847. 
My Dear Reeve, 

We found this morning another “ extract,’ 3 that 
about ‘“‘the only fit” [husband] published by Guizot 
without any right to do so. All this is very bad, and it 
is clear why he did it, by the use which his papers have 
made of these extracts ; they would have been lost, or not 


1 Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

2 Papers given to Greville by Lord Normanby filling up gaps in the history 
of the Spanish marriages. Cf. Greville, Fournal,ed. 1885, Part II., vol. iii. 16. 

3 An extract from one of Palmerston’s despatches, which had been read to 
Guizot, but which he had no right to publish without consent. Cf. Greville, 
Fournal, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. iii. 33, 35. 
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available, as citations, in long notes. Normanby did 
not think it worth while to write again about this. On 
the other hand, they are indignant (and, “ entre nous,” 
‘with reason) at the article in the Constitutionnel to-day, 
detailing exactly what has recently passed about the 
extract-despatches, etc., and which they say could only 
come from the Embassy ; you remember my appre- 
hensions, which have been to the full realised. Nobody 
here now doubts that the Embassy is in close and constant 
communication with Guizot’s most formidable opponents, 
and you may judge of what is thought and felt of such 
“liaisons”? ; it not only embitters everything here, but, 
even if the two Foreign Offices could make it up, the 
F{oreign] O[ffce] and Embassy here would be on 
uneasy terms, and such things will be neither forgiven 
nor forgotten. I dined with Guizot this evening—we 
had a little conversation, not much: he is irritated, 
and seems to think it waste of time to talk of ‘‘ adoucisse- 
ment,’’ moderation, etc. : and so it is, till the discussions 
are over. It is clear to me that he will carry both 
Chambers, and a great preponderance of public opinion 
with him, and he will make ingenious speeches and 
have nobody to reply to his arguments or expose his 
sophistries—it is nobody’s interest. The most even 
Thiers will do is to make out that he has blundered, and 
might have done all he did without quarrelling with us. 
I don’t think one man will adopt our view of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, and very few who will not say that Palmerston 
was trying to work out his own ends and was rightly 
served. Nobody wants to quarrel with us, but that 
does not prevent their rejoicing at our being mortified, 
disappointed and overreached. I have seen Mrs. 
Austin, who weeps over Guizot’s fall from the highest 
pedestal of political virtue. I have called on M. de 
Beaumont! and M. Faucher? but found neither. I 


x Gustave de Beaumont was the great friend of Alexis de Tocqueville, and 
edited his works. He married the grand-daughter of Lafayette. He came 
to England as French Ambassador during the short period of Cavaignac’s 
rule in 1848. ; 

2 Léon Faucher, one, with Tocqueville, of the party of moderate Liberals 
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am to meet the Tocquevilles at Mrs. Austin’s.t Of 
course you will keep what I wrote to yourself. I am not 
sure when I shall come back ; if William] B[athurst] 
is not in a great hurry to get out of Town I shall stay 
a little longer. 

Yours: ever, 


C,-CaG. 


Lit) 
: (Undated, but evidently belongs to this date.) 


Lord Clarendon to Reeve. 


My Dear Reeve, 

Here is C. G.’s letter, send it me back; it 
confirms what I said just now, that our moderation has 
been misconstrued. I should not care if it were not 
likely to make the French more insolent and to retard 
reconciliation. 

Yours very truly, 


(112) Paris, 
Sunday, Fanuary 17, 1847. 
He Reeve, Esq:, 


Council Office, 
London. 


Our courier is not yet come, so | know not 
what his bag may contain for me. I have just read the 
article in The Times of Friday ; I must say I have read 
these articles (specially the earliest of them) with great 
regret. In the reasoning and the criticism of the Court, 
“entre nous,” I entirely concur: it is the exact truth 
neither more nor less, tho’ there is something to be said 
in excuse, particularly (what has never been sufficiently 
put forward) that Louis Philippe was all the time strongly 
recommending delay, and entreating the Spanish Govern- 
in the French Assembly. He was Minister of Public Works December 30, 


1848, then Minister of the Interior till May 1849, and again in April 1851 
for six months. He then retired because he was not in favour of the extension 
of the franchise. 

* Mrs. Austin, Sarah, née Taylor, wife of John Austin the jurist. The 
Austins were at this date living in Paris. Mrs. Austin was the aunt of Henry 
Reeve, his father haying married her sister Susanna. 
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ment not to be impatient about marriages, which, from 
the youth of the parties, could not be urgent. But my 
feeling on the matter is this, that the question has now 
become a national one, in which the honour and integrity 
of our Government is at stake and that at this moment 
it is not wise and patriotic to attack Palmerston, and 
criticise his conduct of the affair so severely as The Times 
has done. Here it is regarded as a French quarrel with 
England, and you will see that Guizot, in spite of all he 
has done, will be supported as the representative and 
the champion of French interests ; vehemently sup- 
ported by the majority, and feebly, if at all, attacked by 
the minority. He will be accused of mismanagement 
and faults of “‘ procédé,” but no more. I think then 
that these articles on the eve of the battle damage our 
cause as well as our champion, and you can have no idea 
how they chuckle over them here. There can be no 
doubt that they serve to encourage the French, and (in 
their own eyes) to justify them. [ do not say that some- 
thing might not justly have been said, and hereafter 
there would have been plenty of safe opportunities of 
criticising part of Palmerston’s conduct ; indeed, the 
time might have come when it might have been useful to 
find some sort of excuse for France, as a means of recon- 
ciliation, but I very strongly feel that at this particular 
and critical moment his errors ought to be veiled or passed 
over, and that we ought all to join with him in vindicating 
the English cause. It is not the most effectual way of 
doing so, to send our man into the fight with his arms 
soiled with blame and reproach. Normanby is very 
much annoyed, and very indignant at these articles, and 
fully sensible of all the mischief they are calculated to do. 
While I am writing the courier is arrived : a letter 
from Clarendon, but none from you. I will not let the 
ost go without writing you my opinion on this point. 
I find Clarendon is much annoyed also, but I have time 
for no more. 


Yours, 


Ce Ci. Ge 
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(113) : Paris, 
Fanuary 18, 1847. 
Tia eevee: 


Council Office, 
London. 

Since I wrote to you yesterday I have received 
letters from London informing me of the annoyance 
which the articles in The Times! have caused to the 
Government, and you will see in the Yournal des Débats 
of this morning the great use that has been made of 
them here. They misstate the argument, and ascribe 
to The Times what it never said, but they avail themselves 
of the general tone, the severe strictures on P[almerston], 
and the advantage given to Guizot’s despatches in the 
controversy, in a manner which 1s certainly damaging to. 
our side of the question. I cannot conceal from you 
my own entire participation in the sentiments these 
articles have produced, and I do think there was every 
conceivable motive for not taking this particular moment 
for writing in sucha strain. As I said yesterday, I agree 
with the last article, but we are now fighting a national 
battle, in which, whatever errors of commission or 
omission we may be charged with in the management of 
the affair, on the ‘‘ fonds”’ we are right, and they are 
outrageously wrong, and you may be sure that nothing 
can increase the difficulty of restoring a good under- 
standing more than to make the French think they have 
gained a victory over us, and that in England the conduct 
of our Government is not approved of. ‘There are 
many other reasons, political as well as personal, why I 
deeply regret to have read these articles (however, what 
has been done can not be helped) but I earnestly hope 
this tone will not be continued. 

Not having heard from you at all, and no tidings 
of the book I asked you to send me, I can’t help thinking 
* The articles attacked Palmerston and declared that public opinion in 
England was against him. In his Fournal (ed. 1885, Part II., vol. iii. 39) 


Greville writes that these articles were received with great chuckling by Guizot 
and his supporters. 
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the book and possibly some letters may have been detained 
at the F[oreign] O[ffice]. Pray enquire about it, and 
if so, the best way will be for you to commit my letters 
to the charge of Ward or Bedwell,t who will take care 
they are sent. I had no letters from my own house 
by the last Courier. Don’t send anything after next 
Friday, for I think I shall leave Paris on Monday next. 
Lam going to the Tuileries to-night, and to the Chambers 
this morning, but I am almost sure the last will be useless, 
and that I shall not hear or understand a word, for IJ find 
the place I shall be in is about the centre of the hall. 
Yours very truly, 


GeGrG. 


(114) Paris, 
Thursday, Fanuary 21, 1847. 
My Dear Reeve, 


[ have just received your letter, which I will 
answer at length to-morrow. I certainly regret very 
much the opinions you express,? and the tone you have 
adopted in consequence, and the more from all I see 
and hear at the place. I cannot, however, now enter 
on the question. What I wish for is to tell you that I 
have never received or heard of the books, either the 
MS. or the educat{ion] books: they are not here, and 
they must surely be at the F. Office ; it is very annoying. 
Will you enquire about them? My present intention is 
to stay here till Saturday next, so have the goodness to 
write to me, and to send my letters accordingly. 

You will see M. de Broglie’s speech the day before 
yesterday and Guizot’s yesterday: the latter was, I 
think, very adroit. He glided over all the difficult 
parts of the question, and, quite secure of his majority 
here, and that his case would be accepted as sufficient, 
he did not attempt to grapple with the strong points 
against him, and he avoided as much as possible all 


x Ward and Bedwell were clerks in the Foreign Office, Ward a first-class 
clerk, Bedwell a fourth-class clerk. 
2 In The Times articles. 
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personalities and spoke in very moderate and even 
conciliatory terms towards England. I am very sorry 
to hear Lord Aberdeen means to take part with G[uizot] 
and against P[almerston]. As much as you can you 
ought to expose this transaction, and show how entirely 
these two documents prove decisively that Palmerston’s 
despatch of the 19th had no such object as they ascribe 
to it, and how the note to Sotomayor 1s absolutely incon- 
sistent with any such engagement as they pretend 
Aberdeen had entered into with them. Before you 
get this our documents will be published, especially the 
despatch to Bulwer of the rgth July, and Aberdeen to 
Sotomayor : the two, which Guizot refused to accept 
and produce in extenso, and gave the extracts from one 
you saw. Now anybody who reads these will under- 
stand his motive and see how pettifogging the extract 
was. I do think, if you mean to be only just, mutual 
irritation has so far subsided as to leave room for the 
exercise of common sense, and, if Guizot is not resolved 
to decline all accommodation, it will be probably patched 
up ; tho’ not, I fear, in a very creditable way for the 
present, or a very hopeful one for the future. ‘The 
present difficulty may be got over, but the future prospect 
seems bleak and dreary. There is (it seems to me) but 
one way of settling it. Normanby! thinks Guizot has 
insulted him, which Guizot says he did not mean to do ; 
Guizot thinks N. has insulted him, and N. says he did 
not mean it. Each therefore disclaiming any intention 
to insult the other, the quarrel may be allowed to drop, 
and the angry parties should shake hands and have done 
with it. If apologies and retractations are to be required, 
there will be no end of it: the knot is so intricate it 
can’t be unravelled and ought to be cut. It must be 
owned that this solution will not be palatable to Normanby, 
and he will have the appearance of eating humble pie : 
what I dread is, that if it is then made up, we shall have 


* Lord Normanby was supporting Thiers, who was intriguing to bring 
about the fall of Guizot. Cf. Greville, Fournal, ed. 1885, Part II.) vol: 
lil. 40. 
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the odious French Press, and Guizot’s indiscreet friends 
crowing over him, and I don’t feel quite confident that 
he will consent to all that is proposed to him. I have 
done my best to persuade him, and in a few days we shall 
know what is settled ; it is clear the present state of 
things must come to an end and that speedily. I don’t 
know what made you fancy that I ever imagined Guizot 
was tottering ; I am, however, very much inclined to 
believe in his permanency now. It may not be his 
strength, but he and the King have got the majority 
between them, and I feel persuaded that the King will 
do nothing to disturb this majority, nor part, if he can 
help it, with an instrument at once so able and so supple 
as Guizot. 

There is not a word of news here. [Prince] Albert 
will come in for the Cambridge (Chancellorship), but 
it is a very sharp contest, which will, I take it, rather 
astonish foreigners. The victory will be quite as 
mortifying as pleasing to the Court, and the more because 
the election will be very costly, and I presume he must 
pay for it. 

Ever yours very truly, 


C. C. GReEvILLE. 


(115) Paris, 
Friday, Fanuary 22, 1847. 
To H. Reeve. 


As I have an opportunity of writing by a private 
hand, I will take it to answer your letter of the rgth. It 
would appear that neither bag nor post is safe, for you 
think letters are opened at the Foreign Office, and I am 
assured all mine by the post are. As I told you before, 
I greatly regret the line you have recently taken ; in 
my opinion it is inconsistent with the course previously 
pursued by The Times: it is inconsistent with what 
you have yourself said, thought and written, and it 


t He was elected by a majority of 112. His opponent was Earl of Powis. 
The poll was 1,790, the highest then on record. ; 

2 Cf. indignant letter of Tocqueville on this practice on the part of the 
French Government, December 5, 1856, to be published in Edinburgh Review 
of January 1924. 
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is mischievous as regards the question itself. I need 
hardly tell you that I have never had any predilection 
for P[almerston]’s policy and mode of carrying it out— 
our sentiments on this point do not greatly differ—and 
I told you the other day that I almost entirely agree (if 
not quite) in your second article, but I think at the same 
time that he may urge some very plausible explanations 
and excuses for what seems obnoxious [sc] to censure in 
his dealing with this question, and Iam convinced that this 
is not a proper moment to hold up his defects to public 
reprobation. There is no occasion to embrace the 
maxim of “our country right or wrong ’”’ because you 
believe that in this case “‘ our country” is right. J am 
not sure that I understand what you mean by “ the 
duty of a journalist lying apart from that of the members 
and agents of the Government.” The practice of most 
journals is to do the best for their own interests or those 
of the party they serve, without troubling themselves 
much about very high motives, but in the midst of all 
its inconsistencies and caprices, one of the great advan- 
tages that I looked to from your writing in The Times 
always has been that you would give to it a higher tone, 
and on great occasions render it an instrument of public 
good ; and the duty of the Government, and of every 
individual who takes part in public affairs, must be, in 
their different spheres and modes of action, to promote 
the objects most conducive to the country’s weal. In 
the present case, the restoration of harmony, and the 
security of peace, is the ultimate object that all ought 
to have in view ; ‘‘ to provide,’’ as you say, ‘‘for the 
future relations of France to England.” You seem to 
think that this object may be best promoted by attacking 
Palmerston for whatever you can lay hold of against him, 
and; by so doing and slurring over the indefensible 
parts of Guizot’s case, to try and make the English 
public cast the greatest part of the blame on the former. 
You are really entirely in error in fancying that nobody 
is thinking of anything but ‘‘ making out a case in favor 
of our Foreign Minister and the Spanish marriages at 
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the F[oreign] O[ffice] or the Embassy.” For myself, 
I think of these things only so far as they concern our 
national credit, and with reference to our future relations, 
and such is certainly the feeling in the Cabinet at home, 
in which P. himself (whether sincerely or not I can’t 
say) expresses his concurrence. I am certainly anxious 
that we should exhibit a good case, because, if we have 
not a good one, we have been most ridiculous and unfair 
in filling all Europe with our complaints, and I am 
desirous that people in England should be satisfied 
that we have been in the right, and that the Government 
should be supported by public opinion, because from all 
I have seen and heard here, I am convinced that strength 
and unanimity of public opinion in England will do more 
than anything else to re-establish amicable relations and 
secure their continuance. Nothing, I am persuaded, is 
so impolitic for the object you profess to have in view, 
as to make the French Government and nation believe 
that our Government and our Ministers are not zealously 
supported at home. I do not say that Palmerston’s 
notes are models of diplomatic composition, and may 
admit that Guizot’s are the more perfect in this respect, 
but in point of asperity and tone, I see little difference 
between them, and in point of frankness and truth there 
is no comparison. When, however, I hear of your 
stigmatising Palmerston’s notes as “ Dickens’ stuff, 
errand [sic] slop, long-winded and vulgar,” I cannot help 
feeling that your antipathy to him has embittered your 
mind, and made you unjust and inconsistent ; for when 
I first showed you this correspondence, you found no 
such faults, but expressed your opinion that he had much 
the best of the argument: the argument being on our 
side, and the whole conduct of the French Government 
having been mean, tricky and pettifogging from first 
to last. I think it not a happy moment to laud the graces 
of a style which is employed in varnishing so disreputable 
a case. Since I have been at Paris, I have had oppor- 
tunities of judging of the unfair and uncandid way in 
which they have acted up to the last, in the productions 
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of the garbled extracts and Gutzot’s conduct in this 
matter. I have thus told you very frankly my feeling 
in this matter, omitting other reasons you may possibly 
think of. As far as one can foresee anything at present, 
the case rather improves. Guizot’s speech here was very 
adroit and very judicious. He knew whatever he said 
would be well received (for he is sure of great majorities 
and every sort of support here in both Chambers) and 
he defended himself without saying anything the least 
offensive to us. I think his speech will have a good 
effect, and command a corresponding tone in England, 
and I told him so. The Duc de Broglie was very bad, 
and very indiscreet. I have just seen the debates in 
our Parliament, which are on the whole satisfactory : 
Lord Lansdowne excellent : the Government seem to 
have begun with a fair prospect. 

Pray see Ward or Bedwell about my books : they must 
be in the Foreign Office somewhere. 

At last I met M. de Tocqueville at Mrs. Austin’s last 
night. I was charmed with him, and hope we shall 
meet again. I also met your friend M. de Sirquois t 
(I don’t know how to spell it), who was very obliging. 
M. de Beaumont dines here to-morrow, and will be at 
the ball to-night. 

Yours very truly, 


CoCr. 


(116) Paris, 


Fanuary 23, 1847. 

My Dear R., , Shiga 
I write you a few lines to say that I received your 

letter by post this morning, and my books and your letter 
of the 15th by the Spanish courier. I wrote you a long 
letter yesterday, and will not continue the discussion on 
the same subject. I regret to find that our opinions are 
very dissimilar, but it is only in conversation that I can 
‘ His proper name was Adolphe de Circourt, a great friend and constant 


correspondent of H. Reeve, and a great letter writer, especially on political 
matters. Cf. Memoirs of Reeve, i. 207-13, and Nassau Senior’s Conversations. 
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explain my own, which it is clear you totally misappre- 
hend. You fancy that the atmosphere of the house I 
am living int has blinded, or at least influenced my 
judgment, but you never were more mistaken than in 
this. I live here (as I do elsewhere) with people of all 
parties and colours ; I see Mdme. de Lieven every day, 
Guizot often, converse with men of all localities in the 
Chambers, and I form my opinions from a comparison 
of all I hear and see as impartially as I can. One thing 
is very clear, that people afar off, and not seeing or hearing 
the small details and minutiz of a matter, cannot judge 
of causes and effects. I shall reserve all further dis- 
cussion with you on the subject of Palmerston, his 
compositions and his policy, till we meet. The remark 
[ have made above is exemplified in your inability to see 
any sort of importance in Guizot’s publication of the 
extracts. It does seem very harmless that he should 
have merely published separately what appear quoted in 
his notes ; it might, however, occur to you that if there 
was not some good reason for his doing so, he would not 
have reproduced these extracts, and in a form he had no 
right to produce them in. I have seen the use he made 
of it, which you did not see. I have told you my 
opinion of your criticism on Palmerston’s notes “ in- 
tensely vulgar.” I must deny that they are, or anything 
like it. One word only on The Times in connexion with 
him, and the case ; it seems now that public opinion 
does not support him, and that Guizot has the best of 
it in everybody’s opinion. Now, itis The Times which 
has been working this case with all its might and main 
for months past, sometimes so intemperately that it was 
necessary for P{almerston] to disclaim any connexion 
with it ; it has hounded him on throughout, and now it 
abandons and turns against him! He is wrong—his 
incapacity manifest—all is his fault, and the French and 
their doings are mildly rebuked. But what is it that 
the dispute turns on? Is it on grammar and style: 
whether the despatches of the one or the other are the 
t That of Lord Normanby. 
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most polished and elegant compasitions, or is it whether, 
when all is revealed, the French were really justified in 
what they did, whether we were right or wrong in pro- 
claiming to the world that we had been deceived and 
overreached ? It seems to me that you sink this, the 
essential point, in the other. I came here with the hope 
of rendering myself instrumental to the restoration of 
harmony, and with undiminished zeal in this cause. | 
must express an earnest hope that the affair will not 
evaporate in smoke, and that, as you anticipate, there 
will be no discussion in our Parliament. A more lame 
and impotent conclusion, one more derogatory to our 
dignity, I cannot imagine, and I am certain that nothing 
will more conduce to restore such relations as ought to 
exist, and are likely to last than first to put ourselves 
right in the eyes of the world, and then to offer for the 
sake of great interests to bury the past in oblivion, and 
act like sensible calm men (together when necessary) for 
the future. 
Yours very truly, 


Ask Clarendon to tell you what Molé told me last 
night. 


(117) Paris, 
Monday, Fanuary 25, 1847. 
To H. Reeve, 


Having written you my opinion very frankly 
about The Times, etc., | must now show my impartiality 
by venting my indignation at the article which has 
appeared in the Chronicle this morning, and which I 
think outrageous. I shall be glad to see that The Times 
has lashed it to-morrow as it deserves—it has excessively 
exasperated Guizot, who attributes it to P[almerston], 
or his influence, and there is no possibility of making 

t Molé, Louis Mathieu Comte de. Peer of France ; Minister, September 
1836 to March 1839. Molé at this time was for reconciliation. He told 
Greville he rejoiced at the change in the tone of the English Press. “ Eh 
bien vous voyez qu’on recule ” (Fournal, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. iii, 39). 
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him believe it is not so. I myself do not believe it, 
because he wrote to Lord Lansdowne to say he approved 
of his speech and subscribed to it all ; it would be, there- 
fore, such an act of falsehood and hypocrisy, at the same 
moment to make such a profession, and insert such an 
article, that I disbelieve his having any concern with it. 
If so, Easthope is too bad to perpetrate such articles, 
and not to take his inspiration from the F[oreign] O[ffice]. 
Nobody can say what harm is done by them, how they 
irritate, widen the breach, and render any good under- 
standing next to impossible. I am convinced that we 
ought equally to avoid knocking under to them and 
irritating them. When we are right and they are 
wrong, demonstrate the fact, and our sentiments thereon 
firmly but temperately, and above all, avoid such splenetic 
effusions as that of the Chroic/e. | find that the publica- 
tion of the Blue Book has already produced a great effect 
here; it has with Madame de Lieven, and therefore, I 
presume, with Guizot. She told me she had read many 
things which surprised her and she had no idea of, and 
she was obliged to acknowledge that certain documents 
which I pointed out to her did incontrovertibly prove 
that we never had aided, abetted or desired the marriage 
of the P[rince] of C[oburg]. So few other people have 
as yet seen it, that I cannot tell what they will say to it, 
but the effect produced on her must operate on others 
who read it. I meant to leave Paris on Friday, but they 
won’t let me go till Saturday. I must and will be in Town 
on Monday anyhow. Pray send this to Clarendon, for I 
have not time to write to him to-night, but I wish him to 
know what effect the M[orning] Chronicle has produced. 
I have sent a parcel for you by the bag. I have done 
my best to persuade Guizot and Madame de L[ieven] 
that P[almerston] had not, and could not have anything 
to do with this article, and if he should not have spoken 
already, I hope he will disclaim the sentiments it 
expresses. 
Yours very truly, 
Cre, 
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(118) ; Paris, 
Thursday, Fanuary 28, 1847. 
Yo lb, Keeve: 


I feel bound to write a few lines to-day after all 
I have written before. I beg you will tell Delane, if you 
see him, that the article in ‘Tuesday’s Times commands 
my full concurrence: it is the right tone to speak in, and 
it will do much good here. I see the M[orning] Post 
speaks in the same manner of the revelations of our 
Blue Book, and you will see the Constitutionne/ and the 
National here. These articles will disabuse the French 
Government, and have the effect of showing them that, 
while for more important national, and it may be said 
European objects, we are ready to renew our amicable 
relations with France, we in England are neither insen- 
sible nor indifferent to the duplicity and immoral conduct 
of the F[rench] Government] in the recent affair. The 
apathy in England on foreign affairs generally and on 
this question, coupled with other things, had made 
them imagine that they had achieved a complete victory, 
in argument and in right, as well as in fact, and that they 
might for the future do what they pleased with perfect 
impunity. 

I set off on Saturday and shall be in Town on Monday 
I hope, but at what hour I know not, because I do not 
know when the boat will leave Boulogne. It blows a 
hurricane, but I hope the wind will be in the right 
quarter for a rapid passage. 

The discussion in the Deputies is put off till Monday ; 
Lamartine ! will make an attack on the Government, 
and I think the materials afforded by our Blue Book 
will be made use of ; it will enable the opposition orators, 
while approving of the fact, to complain that it was not 
done openly and boldly, and that France and her diplo- 
macy have been disgraced by such a course of duplicity 
and underhand shuffling proceedings. From what the 

* Lamartine, author of the History of the Girondins, a leading figure in the 
Revolution of 1848. 
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King said to Normanby last night, I see he expects this. 
I really doubt now whether it is necessary or desirable 
for P[almerston] to speak at all, and almost think he may 
leave the case to speak for itself. In England we abhor 
these debates : here they delight inthem. The Govern- 
ment is evidently much put out at what is going on in 
Spain, where the French influence is tottering.! How 
vain is all diplomatic wisdom when applied to the affairs 
of that strange people ; scarcely had the marriage taken 
place, which was to improve French influence, than this 
influence began to sink. 


Yours very truly, 


On February 3rd Greville left Paris. In his Fournal 
he says his unofficial mission had not had much effect, 
and that, though he had been hospitably received, he felt 
like a fish out of water in Paris, that he was not fit for 
the kind of society, and that he could never take part 
in it (fourna/, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. iti. 49). 

Amicable relations between England and France were 
not restored, and the discontent in France was one of 
the contributory causes of the Revolution of 1848. 

From this date till the outbreak of the Crimean War 
the correspondence with Reeve becomes less frequent. 


(119) Sunday morning. 
(No date, but somewhere about Fune 1847.) 
To H. Reeve. 


I have been thinking, that while The Times 
defends the Government policy about Portugal,* they 
ought to qualify their advocacy by some warnings against 


t On January 21st the Isturitz Cabinet fell, and Ministries were constantly 
changing. 

2 In May 1846 the Government of Costa Cabral was overthrown by a 
combination of his opponents. The Duc de Saldanha effected a Coup @’Etat 
at Lisbon on October 6th. He was not, however, able to assert his authority 
over the rest of the country, and civil war ensued, attended by great cruelty 
on both sides. Saldanha appealed to the Four Powers, who had established 
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suffering the Portugese Government to abuse the power 
it has put in their hands. I distrust that Government 
entirely, and am much struck by a slight incident, viz., 
their anxiety to get “des autres ”” and the prisoners 
into their own hands, and the absence of any disposition 
to behave civilly to them or treat them as persons 
‘‘amnisties.” Then there is another thing which 1s 
monstrous, and in which I think we are greatly to blame : 
we have allowed, without, so far as I know, any remon- 
strance, the prisoners of Torres Vedras to linger on at 
Angola,t and there the Government is content to keep 
them. If they had been sincere in their conciliatory 
intentions they would long ago have sent for them back 
from whence they never ought to have sent them. When 
we interfere, we ought to do so both ways, and we ought 
to have insisted on the return of these people. Woe 
betide the Government, if we end by establishing a 
Marian despotism and all its bloody consequences. 
I think you ought to look a little to this on every account. 
Yours very truly, 


ee 


(120) MarTINSHERNE, 
Wednesday morning.» 
To Tie Reeve. 
The Spanish debate 3 ended exactly as I expected, 
and really, as it ought. I see Peel quizzed Palmerston’s 


Maria II on the throne in 1834. Palmerston offered mediation, but was 
unwilling to interfere actively without the support of France and Spain 
to do so. He therefore joined these Powers and promised joint intervention 
under certain conditions, which were accepted. In June 1847 the revolu- 
tionary Junta surrendered, under promise of an amnesty, toa joint English 
and Spanish fleet, and the Convention of Gramido, July 24, 1847, ended 
the civil war. 

t A Portuguese colony on the west coast of Africa. 

2 The letter is not dated, but it must have been written shortly after 
June 16, 1847. Martinsherne belonged to Mary Lockwood Milman, the 
granddaughter of the fifth Earl of Berkeley. In 1872 she married Major- 
General G. Hamilton Lockwood, and on the death of her uncle, the sixth Earl 
of Berkeley, in 1882, became Baroness Berkeley. 

3 On the despatch of a British squadron to the Tagus at the request of the 
Queen of Portugal (November 26, 1846). 

The House was counted out after four nights’ debate (June 16, 1847). 
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despatches,t and the latter made (as it reads) a poor 
speech enough : not attempting to defend what has been 
criticised, but, flippantly enough, saying, as the accusa- 
tions have been of opposite kinds, he leaves the objections 
to answer one another. The truth is, after the conduct 
of the Spanish Government, we must treat it as a national 
affair, and sink other considerations, and I think the 
object has been gained of reading P[almerston] some 
lessons. 

fam glad at what you tell me of Lord L.2_ I hope he 
has no suspicions, but it is not impossible that he 
and all his colleagues may see with satisfaction the 
T[imes] administer that castigation they dare not do. 

I should think Hero is sure to win the [Ascot] Cup.3 
I shall be in Town on Friday afternoon, 

Yours ever, 


One GATE 


Between this letter, which is of the date of June 1847, 
and the next, momentous events had happened. On 
February 24, 1848, Louis Philippe abdicated and the 
Republic was proclaimed. The Revolution in France 
was followed by revolutionary movements in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and Italy; and on March 23rd 
Charles Albert of Sardinia declared war against Austria. 
In May there was another rising in Spain. In June the 
Emperor of Austria began to re-establish his authority 
over his revolted subjects, while in Paris the serious 
riots caused by the closing of the national workshops 
were put down by General Cavaignac, who was ap- 
pointed Dictator. On July 25th Radetzki defeated 
the Piedmontese at Custozza. 

The reason, no doubt, why there are no letters 
during this period is that both Reeve and Greville 
were for the most part in London, and therefore in 

Cf. Hansard, xciil. 599. 


I 
2 Probably Lord Lansdowne, Lord President of the Council. ‘ 
3 He did win. He belonged to Mr. John Day of Danebury, who bred him. 
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touch with one another. We learn, however, from the 
Yournal that on January 22, 1848, Greville was at last 
invited by Lord Melbourne to Brocket. ; _ Although 
I had been intimately acquainted with him for forty 
years, and he had never (but once, to dinner) asked me 
into His house. ...” “‘*1 wish,’ he’said to-day, “my 
friends would come to me whenever they please.’ I 
told him I thought he ought to send out circulars to 
that effect.” 


(121) ENDSLEIGH,! 
Tuesday, Fuly -, 1848. 


No words can describe the exquisite beauty of 
this place. I have as yet seen nothing but the house 
and just about it, and the view from it, but it is really 
perfection in all ways within and without: it is well 
worth the journey, only to see it. I write you a line, 
however, not merely to express my rural raptures, but 
to say that I have been reading a letter which the Duke 
has received from Arbuthnot,? who tells him that he has 
been hearing a great deal from Lady Westmoreland,3 
who thinks that the King of Prussia is really and truly 
mad, and that he will end by abdicating. But she says 
also that Bunsen is in constant correspondence with him, 
and that he is half mad also on German politics, and that 
he tells the King that he is for a monarchy, but for an 
elective one ; and Lady W. says that it is a great pity that 
Bunsen has got the ear of Prince Albert so completely, 
who is inoculated with the same wild notions on German 
affairs, I thought it would interest you to hear what is 
said and thought by these personages of such matters 
and men ; of course this is for yourself alone. 

Will you tell Delane that Lady Ailesbury asked me to 


1 The Duke of Bedford’s place in Devonshire. 

» Mr. Arbuthnot, a confidant of the Duke of Wellingion, who had lived 
at Apsley House since the death of his wife in 1834. 

3 Her husband was at this time English Ambassador at Berlin, 
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ask him to take some opportunity of recommending 
the entertainment they aré getting up (at Fulham) for 
the baths and washhouses, in which she is taking great 
interest and a very active part. It is a very good deed, 
and I hope they will get a good deal of money ; it takes 
place at Webster’s house, close to the bridge; the 
musicians and conjurors attend for nothing (Jenny Lind 
refused), the Queen is to be there, and it will be a 
great affair. The post comes in an hour after it goes 
out, which is a bore. 
Yours ever, 


Crees 


(122) Lonpon, 
Friday, September -, 1848. 
(Some day between September 5 and September 16, 1848.) 


Probably to H. Reeve. 

I am glad to hear you got some shooting at 
Cromer, and Mrs. Baring writes to thank me for having 
introduced your mother and you to her; it has done her 
good. 

What is to come of this fresh piece of insolence? 
of the ridiculous Frankfort Parliament, who claim in 
their high mightiness to ignore the armistice? An article 
is wanted from you to flagellate this canaille ; but what 
is to be the end of it ?. What will the King of Prussia do P 
Will he submit to the indignity that is put upon him, 
and suffer his troops to be taken out of his own 
command ? He must now “ awake, arise or be for ever 
fallen.” If he does not take this opportunity of throwing 
off this degrading and despicable yoke, he had better 
descend from the throne at once. To be sure, there 


On August 26th the truce of Malmoe between Prussia and Denmark 
had stipulated that the Provisional Government of the Duchies of Slesvik 
and Holstein should be transferred to a conjoint Government named partly 
by Prussia, partly by Denmark. As Prussia had no authority to conclude 
this truce, the Frankfort Assembly refused to ratify it (September sth). The 
reversal of this decision on September 16th led to a revolt at Frankfort. It 
was, however, crushed by Prussian and Austrian troops. 
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P 


never was such a “‘nodo intricciato”’ as European 
politics present now, such a dovetailing of interests, 
and such a mass of confusion and perplexity as it all 
is. Palmerston has now “ beau jeu’: Parliament up, 
all his colleagues dispersed, and really compelled to act 
on his own responsibility in matters which will not admit 
of the delay of intercommunication with distant places. 

I am off to-morrow to Bretby, and on Monday to 
Doncaster. Let me hear from you about these matters. 

Yours ever, 


Cl, CrG 


(123) Lonpon, 


September 28, 1848. 
To Ei Kesve: 


I have been meditating writing to you for some 
time past. The most strange and sudden death of G. 
Bentinck was a sad blow to his father and all his family. 
However, the former has borne it with wonderful fortitude. 
He has always professed an unequalled power of control 
over his feelings, and though he was at first terribly cut 
up, he very soon began to exercise this power and to 
resume his wonted equanimity. You know that we had 
not spoken for many years,! therefore I cannot pretend 
that personally the affliction was great to me, but I was 
certainly much shocked at such a catastrophe, and 
sincerely grieved on account of his family. The sym- 
pathy and regret shown has been very general and warm, 
and this has much gratified the Duke. Everybody says 
he was improving and improved, and I have no doubt 
this was true. With all his faults and deficiencies, he 
was a remarkable man, and his career a remarkable 
piece of biography as far as it went. 
Delane, as you know, is gone over to Ireland. 


1 Lord G. Bentinck, son of the Duke of Portland, was the first cousin and 
an intimate friend of Greville. But they quarrelled over racing affairs and 
became estranged. For a sketch of his character and life cf. Fournal,ed. 1885, 
Part Il., vol. ui. 226 ff; also Disraeli, Lora G. Bentinck. We was found 
dead in a meadow near Welbeck on September 21st. 
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Everything on the Continent seems in a strange 
and unsatisfactory state, tho’ I hope the Frankfort 
affair may in the end do good. Is the King of 
Prussia going at last to pluck up courage, and with 
Wrangel’s aid to put an end to the disgraceful anarchy 
at Berlin?t It is high time he should do this, or 
give up a crown which he suffers to become powerless 
and dishonoured on his head. I see the Austrians will 
not listen to our proposals, and reject what they would 
have certainly accepted if Palmerston had thought fit 
to propose it in season.? But of all things the most 
incomprehensible to me is our Sicilian policy. It seems 
we have now interfered, and compelled the belligerents 
to suspend their operations ; if so, why did we not 
interfere before the tragedy at Messina instead of after, 
why not prevent the destruction of the town and the 
slaughter on both sides?3 I can understand interven- 
tion or non-intervention, but I cannot understand either 
what we do or leave undone: what does it all mean? 
You see Minto,4 who ought to be able to explain it. 

I think everything in France is getting worse: the 
financial distress increasing, ruin striding on over the 
country. Meanwhile the state of the Continent is 


t In March popular insurrections had taken place in Berlin, and the King, 
Frederick William IV, had capitulated to the insurgents. It was not till 
November that the “ Brandenburg” Ministry finally restored order with the 
help of Lieutenant-General von Wrangel. 

2 In the early months of the year 1848, when things looked serious for 
Austria in Italy, she had invited our mediation. This Palmerston had 
refused, thinking and hoping that Austria would lose all North Italy. The 
victories of Radetsky and the capitulation of Milan (July-August) had de- 
stroyed these hopes. Palmerston now suggested that Austria should retain 
Venice and receive compensation for Lombardy. It is, however, very 
questionable whether Austria would have accepted these terms. 

3 Greville is unfair to Palmerston. He had offered mediation between 
the King of Naples and the insurgents, but his offers had been refused. The 
storming of Messina, September 2, 1848, was marked by great ferocity on 
both sides, and it was to stay further bloodshed that the English and French 
admirals intervened. They succeeded in procuring an armistice, but it broke 
down, and the insurrection was shortly afterwards crushed. 

4 Lord Minto had in 1846 been sent on a diplomatic mission to Italy. He 
had succeeded in inducing the King of Naples to grant the Sicilians a separate 
Parliament. 
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playing the devil with us. The Manchester men who 
come to Newmarket tell me the state of trade is as bad 
as possible, and cannot revive till the Continent is again 
quiet, and dealing. There are no stocks on hand, nor 
are there any on the Continent: no glut therefore, 
but there is no demand. ‘These infernal democrats, 
full of ignorance and incapacity, who have perverted 
the masses everywhere, are ruining the whole world, 
and besides making the very name of liberty and the 
notion of liberal principles odious and ridiculous. 

I am afraid I shall be gone when you return ; I go 
out of Town on Sunday week, but I shall be back (on 
my way to The Grange) on the Friday or Saturday after. 


Ever yours truly, 


(124) Lonpon, 
October 4, 1848. 


Apparently to Mrs, Baring. 

I have been at Chatsworth ! for two or three days 
(after Doncaster), not having been there for three or four 
years, and the magnificence of the whole thing is striking 
beyond everything. It is to the last degree uncomfort- 
able ; the house is not lived in, or furnished, or supplied 
according to our notions of comfort. ‘There are no 
bells, no chairs to sit in, but great cumbrous machines 
that are not locomotive ; no books or reviews or any 
of the common social food ; consequently there is no 
social congregation, and everybody is either doing 
something or shut up in their own room. Neither 
morning nor evening is there anything like ease, comfort 
and society. On the other hand, nothing can be more 
stately or grand than the whole affair and mode of life. 
The house is very fine, and crammed with objects of 
art, the gardens most beautiful and better worth seeing 
than anything I know; the great conservatory is cele- 
brated, and now there is the Fountain (called the 


Emperor) which he [the Duke of Devonshire] had made 


* Chatsworth, the Derbyshire seat of the Duke of Devonshire, 
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at a prodigious cost, which is unrivalled in the whole 
world ; it throws up a column of water 267 feet high, 
and the effect is really sublime. 

Soon after I got to Town I was shocked by the 
‘intelligence of the strange and sudden death of George 
Bentinck. We had been completely estranged and had 
not spoken for a great many years and never should 
have done again, so that my feelings were not much 
affected, and it would be mere hypocrisy to pretend that 
they were, but I was really very sorry for an event so 
grievous to his father and all his family, and at such a 
moment it was impossible not to travel back to the time 
when we were intimate friends ; besides which there is 
something very appalling and melancholy at seeing a 
man cut off so suddenly in the prime of life, and full of 
vigour, and apparently with a long life of interest and 
prosperity in store ; it feelingly told us “‘ what shadows 
we are, and what shadows we pursue!”’ It seems to 
have been a mere accident, that need not have happened, 
for there was no organic disease and all his functions 
were in a healthy state. 


(125) Wosurn Apsey,! 
Sunday. 


(Undated, but “ the Lincoln affair” fixes the date 
somewhere about August 1849, since it was in that 
month that the child was born whose father was 
believed to be Lord Walpole.) 


Probably to Mrs. Baring. 

I can tell you no particulars about the Lincoln 
affair: I hoped you would tell me. There seems no 
doubt of the fact ; I was told the man’s name but have 
forgotten it : they said he was going to marry some girl, 
when he fell in with, and in love with, L[ady Lincoln], 
and the consequence was his infidelity to his intended 


t The Duke of Bedford’s seat in Bedfordshire. 
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and hers to her Lord.t Douglas? is come over, and 
this is all I know or have heard: ferret out the rest, 
and then tell me all about it. 

The party at Wynyard 3 was a strange one—Sir Robert 
in the midst of the Protectionists. I hear he was vastly 
affable and made himself very agreeable and all was 
social harmony. They made wry faces at the addresses 
that came to him headed by Quaker Pease,+ and other 
radical et.ceteras. 

You are evidently much bit by che Shrewsburys, and 
have advanced the first stage on your road to Rome. 
I shall live to see you renounce your errors and take 
refuge in the bosom of the infallible Church. I havea 
great mind to make over to you a present I have lately 
received : it is a consecrated picture (on satin) of the 
holy coat of Tréves, which, having touched the real Coat, 
has imbibed its virtues. You know that this garment, 
which the Church of Tréves has the good fortune to 
possess, is the identical Coat without seams worn by the 
Saviour when He was crucified, and for which the soldiers 
cast lots ; there is no doubt, whatever, of the authen- 
ticity and reality of the garment, and you are not profanely 
to suppose (as such wretches as Sharpe no doubt would) 
that it has been renewed like Sir John Cutler’s stockings, 
but devoutly to believe that it has been miraculously 


t Lord Lincoln, eldest son of Henry Pelham, fourth Duke of Newcastle, 
succeeded his father as fifth Duke in 1851 and subsequently held high office. 
His wife was the daughter of Alexander Douglas, fifth Duke of Hamilton. 
She was divorced in May 1850. The man was Lord Walpole, eldest son 
of the Earl of Orford. When Lord Lincoln’s suspicions had been aroused 
Mr. Gladstone consented to go and try to induce Lady Lincoln to “ place her- 
self in a position of safety.” Malicious persons said he had gone as a detective 
to seek for evidence. But we have Sir R. Peel’s testimony that his mission was 
an act of “unparalleled kindness and generosity,” undertaken “‘with the sole 
aim of mitigating the affliction of a friend and conducing, possibly, to the 
salvation of a wife and mother ” (Morley, Life of Gladstone, i. 364). 

2 Douglas, Duke of Hamilton. 

3 Wynyard Hall, Stockton-on-Tees, belonged to the Marchioness of 
Londonderry. 

4 Probably Joseph Pease, the first Quaker to sit in Parliament. He had, 
however, two brothers, Edward and Henry, both Quakers. 

5 Sir J. Cutler’s worsted stockings were constantly mended with silk. The 
problem was when they ceased to be the old ones. — 
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and entirely preserved fresh and entire to the present 
day. If you can satisfy me that you are worthy of this 
inestimable treasure, you shall have it. 


(126) Lonpon, 


August 29, 1849. 
To H. Reeve. tna 
Strange to say, poor Brackley! was still alive 
last night, and may be so at this hour ;_ probably is. 
Nothing could exceed the surprise of his father, brothers 
and sister, who had received on Monday morning in 
London intelligence of his death, to find on reaching 
Worsley that he was alive, perfectly sensible and able to 
converse. The doctor at Manchester most unaccount- 
ably had thought fit to telegraph up to H. G.,? who had 
come up to fetch Lathom, that “it was too late”’ ; hence 
we all naturally concluded that all was over! Lathom 
gives them a ray of hope, but I am certain there is none. 
He cannot recover; it is impossible. His son is a 
nice boy, and I am sanguine enough to hope that Francis, 
who has certainly a good constitution, will live to see him 
of age ; it would otherwise be a great misfortune indeed. 
I have seen nobody since my return to town: Delane 
called here, but I was gone. I must look him up. I 
greatly rejoice at the approaching close of the Hungarian 
war,3 and earnestly hope the Austrians may be wise 
enough to act with moderation and follow a healing 
and conciliatory policy. I saw Lord Westmoreland 4 
last night, and he told me that he had reason to believe 
they would, Schwarzenberg 5 having assured the Hun- 
garian Minister at Vienna that such was their resolution. 
I have not seen the Palmerstons who are in town, but 
1 George Granville, Viscount Brackley, eldest son of Francis Egerton, first 
Earl of Ellesmere, who had married Charles Greville’s sister. He survived 
his father, who died in 1857, and did not die till September 19, 1862. 
2 Henry Greville, brother of Charles. 


3 Caused by the revolt of the Hungarians under Kossuth. It was finally 
crushed by the aid of Russian troops, August 10, 1849. 

4 Lord Westmoreland, a distinguished soldier, who subsequently took to 
diplomacy. At this time Minister at Berlin. : 

s Prince Felix Ludwig Johann Schwarzenberg, Minister at Vienna Novem- 
ber 1848, reorganised affairs after the Revolution of 1848. Died April 1852. 
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have no doubt they are provoked to death at the over- 
throw of the Hungarians. All his journals are in a 
chorus of wailing and lamentations. Do you ever see 
the Suz? I wonder what John’s colleagues think of its 
articles, in which it declares that his speeches left nothing 
to be desired, that he had openly espoused the Hungarian 
cause, and that he was only prevented from carrying out 
his own liberal views by the “‘ irresponsible camarilla ”’ 
(i.e. Lord Lansdowne and almost all the Cabinet), who 
thwarted him, and that his only error was that he did 
not get rid of them, or quit them. Just see the result of 
all his sayings and doings. We might now really be of 
service, and, if we will, with Austria : we might tender 
her useful and friendly advice ; but Palmerston offering 
advice to the Austrian Government would be like the 
Duke of Richmond or Disraeli tendering friendly 
advice to Sir Robert Peel. 

I received the day before yesterday my Spanish and 
Sicilian papers back from John Russell; there was a 
sheet of notes appended to each, from which I can only 
infer, either that he did not read either, or that he has 
not one word to say in reply to them. You can never 
read such miserable trash as he thought it worth while to 
write ; he had much better have written nothing. As 
soon as the D. of Bedford, to whom I sent them, returns 
them they shall go to you. 

I am anxious to hear of you from Brougham’s chateau 
[at Cannes]. I expect you will find him agreeable 
enough there, but take care of his enormous lies. I 
mean to go down to-morrow to Richmond and try and 
see Beauvale and Mdme. de L., and hear what they all 
have to say about the state of affairs. 

Yours very truly, 


Between the date of the letter of August 29, 1849, 
and the outbreak of the Crimean War the correspondence 
between Greville and Reeve becomes very scanty. For 
the important events that happened during that period 
the Chronological Table should be consulted. 
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(127) Lonpon, 


September 21, 1849. 
To H. Reeve. 


I have been intending to write to you every day, 
and have always put it off from being constantly bustling 
about. I am glad to hear you are all right again, and 
able to take exercise. I caught a glimpse of Delane 
before he went. The Times is certainly not brilliant 
just now. I overheard a gentleman in the train, who 
had expended 6d. on one on Wednesday, remarking that 
papers were anything but interesting, but I don’t know 
that it is duller than the other journals. Without the 
cholera and the Mannings,! it would be reduced to the 
advertising sheet. 

Nothing ever answered to me better than my last 
rapid expedition ; even Balmoral I was not sorry to see, 
for the Royal Family appear to advantage there? I 
never conversed with the Prince [Albert] before, and 
was much struck with his intelligence and cultivation. 
They live without any state whatever, and enjoy their 
existence vastly. John Russell and I travelled together 
from Balmoral to Perth ; we discussed Palmerston and 
his sayings and doings thoroughly, and I spoke out to 
him without reserve. He attempted to make a sort of 
defence for him on some points, but before we came to 
the end of the journey he not only acknowledged that 
much of what I said was true, but he added an example, 
which had occurred not long ago, of his intemperate and 
injudicious proceedings. I will tell you this when 
we meet, but it was curious enough, after what had passed 
between us.3 He heard all I said very patiently, and 
we had a very pleasant and harmonious journey. — I 


t The allusion is to a murder of a Custom House officer by a Mr. and 
Mrs. Manning. Cf. Annals of Our Times, under date August 17, October 
25, 1849. 

me He had been summoned for a Council to order a prayer for relief against 
the cholera (Fournal, ed. 1885, Part II., vol. iii. 295). 

3 For an account of the conversation cf. Journal, ed. 1885, Part IL., 

vol, ii. 298. 
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went to Drummond Castle for two nights and to Drum- 
lanrig * for two more ; both these places, in their very 
different ways, are exceedingly grand and_ beautiful, 
and I was delighted to see them. The more I see of 
Scotland the more charmed I am with the country. I 
shall probably be in Town when youcome back. I am 
going to Newmarket next week ; there is not a creature 
in London. Lord Lansdowne is in Scotland, to be 
back in about a week I suppose. Shuttleworth is come 
back to England and gone to Gawthorpe,? meaning to 
resume his place here,3 greatly to the disgust of Chester 
& Co.,4and I believe of Lingens too ; the latter, however, 
is absent, and I am afraid, very ill. It is odd enough 
that throughout this very unhealthy season I have been 
in better health in all respects than for a long time; I 
had, indeed, some symptoms of gout the day I got to 
Balmoral, and was in an agony of fear lest I should be 
laid up there. I excused myself to dinner and doctored 
myself, and got well the next day. Aberdeen talked 
to me about the Prince with many encomiums ; he said 
his only fault was his excessive Germanism, and _ his 
being such a vehement and uncompromising partisan 
of the German Imperial Unity scheme, and abettor of 
the Prussian dangers : I soon saw this was so. 
Yours ever, 


Og Oi. 


* Drummond Castle belonged to Sir Gilbert Heathcote (subsequently 
Lord Aveland and father of the first Earl of Ancaster) in right of his 
wife, Clementia E. Barrett-Drummond, and Drumlanrig to the Duke of 
Buccleuch. 

2 His country residence in Lancashire, 

3 As Secretary to a Committee of the Privy Council for administration of 
money granted by Parliament towards public education, a post he had held 
since 1839. He, however, resigned, and in December was created a baronet. 

4 Chester & Co. Harry Chester was one of the clerks to the Committee. 

5 R. R. W. Lingen, a great Oxford scholar, Fellow of Balliol. Had just 
been appointed Chief Secretary to the Educational Committee of the Privy 
Council, a post he held till 1869. Subsequently Permanent Secretary to 
the Treasury. Created Lord Lingen, 1885. Died rg05. 
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(128) Lonpon, 
; December 15, 1849. 
To Mrs. Baring. 


I had made up my mind never to speak to you 
again, so ill have you behaved tome. You never told me 
you were coming to Town, nor that you were in Town, 
or gave me any opportunity of finding you, and then you 
write me a note, which I received late in the evening, to 
say you were going away at break of day the next morning. 
All this was monstrous. I am glad, however, that Cecy 1! 
is getting well. I can give no opinions about Cromer ; 
you know best if it suits you; I can’t believe, however, 
that the place can disagree with anybody. Winny’s 2 
is an embarrassing case enough, and will, I fear, be a 
source of disquiet to you. It is evidently impossible to 
urge him to go into the Church. I never thought he 
would do so; he never had any call in that direction, 
though he thought of embracing it as a profession, and 
now that it clearly goes against the grain, it ought to be 
out of the question. What then is left for him? He 
will probably do nothing, always wanting to do some- 
thing, but never able to find that something, and as he 
has a small independence, he will probably try and live 
upon it; this is unfortunate, but it can’t be helped. 
Ned3 will be a millionaire sooner or later, eventually 
in all probability the Head of that house. After all, it is 
awful work finding professions for boys, and settling 
their affairs, to say nothing of their scrapes, when they 
get into them. However, your boys are well disposed, 
and are not paupers, so you are better off than most 
mothers. It is true what Henry told you about Cecy ; 
Granville admired her very much and thought her 


t Cecilia Annetta, only daughter of Mrs. H. Baring, married Lord Suffield 
in 1851. Lady-in-Waiting to Queen Victoria, and then to Queen Alexandra, 

2 Probably William Windham Baring, eldest son of Mrs. Baring. Even- 
tually he took to the Law, and died November 20, 1876. 

3 Second son of Mrs. Baring, subsequently Lord Revelstoke, born 1828. 
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particularly attractive. -I met Mrs. Tom Baring? at 
B. Wall’s, which is all I know of her. 

The Duke [of Bedford] wanted me to meet Peel at 
Woburn, but I could not go. He was in high force 
there, charming the Duke with his admiration of all he 
saw there, and amusing the company with Irish stories 
and making himself very agreeable. I wish I could 
have gone. 

The agricultural distress you hear so much about is 
not without truth, tho’ greatly exaggerated. There is 
not the least chance of a dissolution of Parliament. No 
doubt landlords whose estates are encumbered, and 
farmers who have neither capital nor skill (or not enough 
of either), are and will be greatly distressed, and many of 
both will be ruined; but landlords whose estates are free, 
and are not devoured by debts and charges, are in no 
danger ; and farmers who are skilful and who have capital 
are doing and will do very well. Nobody ever supposed 
the repeal of the Corn Laws and the downfall of the 
artificial system of Protection could occur without 
making a great change in the circumstances of a great 
many people: ali great changes do. Partial suffering 
there must be, but the country will be all the better for 
it, and eventually the landed interest itself. However, 
those who are hurt, or who expect to be, will cry out, 
and loudly too, but the die is cast, and we can’t go back, 
I wish we had not gone quite so far. 

Ever yours affectionately, 


Co Ge Ge 
(129) Lonpon, 


Fanuary 21, 1850. 
To Mrs. Baring. 


; You ask what will be done: nothing. There 
will be a warm angry session, and the Protectionists will 
make divers attempts, direct and indirect, to embarrass 


* Mrs. Tom Baring. Probably Harriet, née Sturt, wife of Thomas George 
Baring, eldest son of Francis Thornhill, first Baron Northbrook, who succeeded 
his father in 1866, and was created first Earl of Northbrook in 1876. 
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and, if possible, to upset the Government, but I have no 
idea of any serious results, or of any change being 
possible. 

Even though the Government should get beat by 
some coalition against them on some particular question, 
the impossibility of any other being formed will bring 
about a readjustment of any difficulty they may be put 
into. If you want to make sure of Cecy’s not falling in 
love with a Protectionist, you had better make her read 
all their speeches, tho’ it would be rather cruel certainly. 
If you like to write a letter to The Times and tell Nurse’s 
story I will putitin for you. 1 did not know that “‘ Gla” 
enacted the part of a lacquey and donned a livery. Your 
friend Sir Robert’s letter! has been much criticised. 
I did not much admire it, and don’t think the publication 
of it altogether judicious ; the best letter that has appeared 
was one of Lord Yarborough’s, which you probably saw.? 
If all the Protectionists had been as sensible and moderate 
as he is, it would have been better for the country and 
themselves. Iam sorry to hear Cecy has a cough which 
sticks to her ; I should be disposed to try another climate 
during the severe weather, and change of air. I have no 
doubt she will get rid of it, but the sooner she does so 
the better. If Winny does well at first, he will probably 
go on well, for he will get interested in the business as 
he acquires a knowledge of it: Law is most repulsive 
at first. I don’t know any news, and I (who you say 
know everything) know absolutely nothing. I advise 
you to read Senior’s article in the Edinburgh Review 
on Lamartine.3 It is admirable, one of the best reviews 
I ever read. 

Yours affectionately, 


Gals; 


: A letter to his tenants predicting a continuation of low prices, suggesting 
improvements in farming as the only remedy, and offering to aid by sub- 
ventions out of his rents. Cf. Parker, Sir R. Peel, iii. 528. 

2 The Times, January 18, 1850, against reimposition of duty at present. 
Free trade to be given a trial. 

3 January 1850. 
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(130) April 24, 1850. 
To Mrs. Baring. 


I send you three more books ;* the last of them 
particularly, goes into many details about the Reform 
Bill, and the conduct of the public men of that day, 
which will perhaps interest and amuse your spouse. 
His liberality will induce him to forgive my anti-reform 
bias. I think you will find these three much about as 
good (whatever that may be) as the preceding ones. 
You can skip the notices about the cholera, which are 
rather profusely scattered ; this was the business of 
my shop and was very interesting at the time. Perhaps 
you will think me rather egotistical in the last part, but 
the truth is that circumstances made me play a very 
active though it was not a conspicuous part. 

Yours ever, 


Cre 


(131) B[ruton] STREET, 
Friday, 
(Undated, but some day after Fuly 2, 1850, 
the date of Sir R. Peel's death.) 
To Mrs. Baring. 


I am glad you liked my sketches,? but how differ- 
ently different people see the same things ; not long ago 
I gave them to John Russell to read, and you may 
like to see his judgment thereon. As to Peel’s private 
character, I knew very little about it, and could not 
possibly expatiate on virtues of which I was altogether 
ignorant. I know in a general way that he had an irre- 
proachable moral character, and was good in private 
life, and I have said so, said as much in fact as it was 
possible for me to say on that score. Those who knew 
him better might say a great deal more, and probably 


That is, of his Yournal during the reigns of George IV and William IV. 
2 In his Journal. 
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with justice. No man has been the object of so much 
exaggeration both in the way of praise and blame, and 
I believe mine is a fair, and I am sure is an impartial, 
estimate of him. 

Yours affectionately, 


GiGaeG. 


(132) Batu, 
uly 6, 1850. 

Apparently to Reeve. ‘tae 

Thanks for your letter. We have had exquisite 
weather the last few days, real and complete summer ; 
it is never too hot for me. Yesterday evening we had a 
grand storm of thunder, lightning and rain, which cooled 
the air, and made it very pleasant, for in the middle of 
the day the heat was prodigious. The only disagreeable 
thing here is the glare. I am certainly rather better, 
but it is perhaps the weather rather than the water 
that has done me good. I shall probably go to Town 
about Tuesday next, and will you do me a service? I 
have to make a communication to a lad who was at a 
preparatory military academy, I am not sure where, not 
having his address to refer to, but it is at Eltham, and 
I believe the name of the man who keeps it is Hopkish. 
Can you, from anybody at the Ordnance Office, or else- 
where, find out if there is a man of that name keeping 
an academy at Eltham ; let me know if there is and 
itis all right? 

Palmerston’s conduct is quite unaccountable,t and 
who can say what he means or wishes to do? I 
send you a note I got from Granville just as he was 
going. P{almerston]’s impudence is amusing enough. 


t Palmerston had taken violent action in favour of Don Pacifico (a 
Gibraltar Jew, who had been arrested by the Greek Government), and had 
ordered a blockade of the Pireus, without informing the Cabinet or the 
Queen. The Queen was much annoyed. The French recalled their Am- 
bassador, and the affair led to debates in the two Houses. In the 
House of Lords a vote of censure was passed, June 17th, but was lost in 
the Commons. On the 27th a motion in defence of the foreign policy of the 
Government was passed by a majority of nine. Palmerston was triumphant. 
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Lord P{almerston] keeps writing to the Duke of Bed- 
ford as if they were all still in the same boat! I 
never put any reliance on electioneering predictions, 
but the results are so often at variance with the most 
probable calculations and expectations that nothing will 
surprise me that may happen in general or particular, 
but still I don’t expect Derby will have 311 seats, or a 
majority he can live with in the House of Commons. 
I am, however, so disgusted with politics, and so 1n- 
different about parties and public men, that I regard 
the contest with considerable indifference, only with a 
bias against Derby, whom I think unfit to be Minister, 
and his party, whose conduct I think to the last degree 
base and disgusting. 
Yours, 


Fed Giet 


(133) Lonpvon, 
Monday. 


(Undated, but evidently somewhere after September 4, 1850.) 


To Mrs. Baring. 


I am very much disappointed at not having heard 
from you forso long. I suppose you got Bluebeard, but 
what became of it? Let me hear something of you, 
and when you come to Town. 

The matter about which I wrote to you so much is 
settled. I hear Lady Lf{incoln] offered to go back to 
him [Lord Lincoln], and that he wrote a very harsh 
answer, I conclude declining.t There never was any- 
thing so deplorable as the concerns of the Clinton family ; 
that idiot the Duke, went and bought Worksop Manor 
without having a guinea to pay for it, and he is entirely 
ruined : house in London to be sold: establishment 
half dismissed in the county ; the wretched girls in all 


x She was divorced in May 1850. Cf. supra, p. 184. 
2 The fourth Duke of Newcastle, of the Clinton family, father of Lord 
Lincoln. He died January 12, 1851. 
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their solitude, without the comforts of life. I should 
think two or three of them might be had very cheap, 
and they are in great grief at losing the Jest of their 
brothers. Such is the end of a fool, but one who 
unhappily involves many others in the consequence of 
his folly. 

Yours, 


GG. 


(134) Bowoop, 
December 27, 1850. 


Apparently to Reeve. 


] am very sorry to hear you are so unwell, and so 
is Lord L[ansdowne], to whom I delivered your message, 
and read to him your account of Radowitz.3 I should 
like to have heard him ; the day he dined at Palmerston’s 
he never uttered, and I don’t think the company there 
would have been much interested in talk ranging from 
medical mysteries to Bach’s Fugues, though such various 
and animated discussions would have amused me greatly. 
I said a word or two to Lord L{ansdowne] yesterday 
about the Judicial Committee, but could get nothing 
from him, more than that this matter should be con- 
sidered in the general arrangements that must take 
place.+ Ellice read out your article yesterday,s of which 
he approved, as did his hearers; but I must tell you 
that unless The Times will vigorously follow up this 
subject, nothing will be done. Would you believe it, 
but I have found out here that they do not mean to 


t The Duke left four daughters, two of whom died unmarried. 

2 Probably William, who died September 4, 1850. 

3 General yon Radowitz had just resigned the post of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Berlin, November 3, 1850, much to the satisfaction of Bismarck, 
who disapproved of his policy. 

4 The constitution of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council was not 
finally settled till the Judicature Act of 1876. 

5 See Times of December 26th, The article dwelt on the want of adequate 
judicial strength in the Courts of Appeal and urged that the presiding 
members should be selected for their legal attainments, and not for their 
political services. 
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make any alteration this year, and Truro? is to go on. 
What else they mean to do, especially with reference to 
appeals in the House of Lords, I know not, and probably 
they do not know either, but it is quite certain that they 
will not make Parke2 a Peer. It seems they have got 
into their heads that great reforms are never accomplished 
the first year they are mooted, and that the question of 
judicial reform may be brought forward this session, 
but can only be matured and accomplished the one after | 
There is such fatuity in this, and such an ignorance of 
public opinion, that I would not have believed it, if it 
had not been told me, as I tell it you, by Lord Grey. 
I remonstrated as strongly as I could, and pressed him 
to oppose a delay, which would be most discreditable to 
his Government, and for which there was not a shadow 
of reason ; in some cases what they say may be true, 
because public opinion requires to be formed, but in 
this it is not only formed, but impatient. He rather 
agreed with me, and he agrees with you (as I found) in 
thinking three Judicial offices, one to the Speaker of 
the House of Lords, indispensable. 

I find that the Baron’s Peerage is completely given 
up, and from the most miserable and unworthy motives. 
“The Whig party” disapproved of it. ‘It would 
have been very unpalatable to our supporters.” He is 
supposed to be a Conservative, or at all events not a 
Whig, and so the rabble of party cry out against his 
being made a Peer, and don’t care a farthing about the 
public necessity, or the motive for such promotion, 
and the Chancellor is against it. Utterly inefficient 
himself, a creation of the other day, he is permitted to 
put his veto on the elevation of a far greater lawyer than 
himself, and these are the obstacles which have detained 
Lord John from fulfilling his original intention and 
made him act, if not with absolute breach of faith, 


* Lord Truro (Sir T. Wilde) had succeeded Lord Cottenham as Chancellor 
in July. 

+ Baron Parke, of the Exchequer. He was finally created Lord Wensleydale 
of Wensleydale in 1856, the House of Lords having decided against the 
creation of life peers. 
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certainly with considerable levity and discourtesy towards 
our friend the Baron. Ill this I write to you of course 
in confidence, and when we meet we will talk it over, 
-and consider what use should be made of it. I shall 
be in town on Monday, and hope to find you quite 
recovered. The weather here is like summer. 

Yours ever, 


Cnr G: 


I am all over rheumatism, and can hardly move. 


(135) Lonpon, 
September 27, 1851. 
To Reeve. 


I am very glad to hear you have been amusing 
yourself so well, and certainly such a tour, with such a 
companion,? is very enviable. I have been gadding about 
as usual, and am going to Newmarket on Monday. The 
weather has suddenly changed, and without rain, which is 
greatly wanted, it has become intensely cold. I saw 
Delane the other day, who tells me he is going to Italy. 

I do not recollect the article in The Times you allude 
to about French affairs ; the Orleans family have brought 
themselves into complete discredit and contempt, by 
their silly and disingenuous conduct.2 I hear they are 
very angry with Guizot, and they deny the accuracy of 
the statements that have been published, but they don’t 
pretend to deny the facts, which is the only thing of 
importance. 

Lady Granville has been very ill again at Paris, with 
return of quinsey and rheumatism, but 1s, I hope, now 
getting well. 


t His new wife. 

2 Early in 1850 an attempt at reconciliation between the Legitimists and 
the Orleanists was made, by which the Legitimist Henri Comte de Chambord 
(Henry V) was to be recognised as the claimant. The attempt was tem- 
porarily successful, but was rejected by the Orleanists after the death of 
Louis-Philippe, August 26, 1850. 
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The Cuban affair seems well settled ; it will not be 
amiss that the Americans should know that E[ngland] 
and F[rance] mean to resist the annexation of Cuba," 
but I am inclined to think the sympathisers and invaders 
have had a lesson they will not soon forget ; that Cuban 
invasion will not be so popular in America as heretofore, 
and the island be safe from that danger for some time 
tocome. Concha? did very wisely to shoot those 50, 
and is doing wisely now in sparing the lives of the rest. 

The negotiation I told you I was to be employed in 
was committed to G. Lewis instead, and it failed ; 
G[raham] would not hear of it. This is, of course, 
between us in strict confidence ; I have not said a word 
to Delane about it. I cannot believe J{ohn] R[ussell] 
will do so monstrous a thing as to make G. E. a Bishop : 
however, the B. of B. and W.+4 is not going to die yet. I 
beg my best respects to Mrs. R[eeve],s whose better 
acquaintance I am impatient to cultivate. 

Tout 4 vous ! 


CAG: 


: General Lopez had in May 1850 and August 185: made attempts to 
raise a revolution in Cuba, apparently with the idea of eventually uniting 
it with the United States. He got supporters by misrepresentations. The 
expeditions failed. Lopez himself was captured on August rs5th and shortly 
after executed. Although the United States, and especially the Southern 
slave-owning states, were anxious to acquire the island and subsequently 
declared, in the ‘‘ Ostend Manifesto ”’ of October 1854, that its possession was, 
““on account of its geographical position,’ necessary to the United States, 
it does not appear that the United States Government had any share in the 
affair ; indeed, they had in August 1849 denounced these filibustering expe- 
ditions. Cuba was surrendered by Spain to the United States “‘in trust for its 
inhabitants”? by the Treaty of Paris, December 10, 1898. She was given 
independence in 1909. 

2 Concha, the Spanish Governor. 

3 This was an offer to Sir James Graham of a seat in the Cabinet with the 
Presidency of the Board of Control. Cf. Greville, Fournal, ed. 1885, 
Party UL voleiuerdcas 

4 Richard Bagot, Bishop of Bath and Wells. He died May 1854. He 
was succeeded by Lord Auckland, Bishop of Sodor and Man. I have not 
found out who G. E. was.—EDITor. 

5 The second wife of Henry Reeve, eldest daughter of G. Tilly Gollop, of 
Strode House, Dorset. The marriage had been on August 21st. 
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(136) LiverMergr,? 


Sunday, October or November, 1851. 
Apparently to Reeve. 


I was really sorry to hear of Reventlow’s? death, 
tho’ I did not know him at all. As to Kossuth,3 we are 
great hero worshippers, and there is something romantic 
and imposing in the Hungarian war, which was pretty 
sure to take in people so profoundly ignorant as the 
British public. It is in vain to attempt to disabuse 
them ; they will not believe what militates with [sic] their 
prejudices, and they set down all revelations to his 
discredit as fictions and calumnies. However, like all 
other things of this kind, the fever soon subsides, and 
Kossuth a week after his departure will be forgotten. 

What is to happen in France? What is Lfouis] 
N{apoleon] at? What are his plans and intentions? 
Will he succeed or fail? 4 It is all very disagreeable. 

When you get to town write to me all you hear and 
think. I shall not be back till the end of next week ; 
here till Saturday, then to Newmarket again for the 
whole week. I conclude the article in the Quarterly on 
Mirabeau was yours: it was very well written, but I 
own | think you were too severe on Mirabeau, and took a 
more unfavourable view of his conduct during the eventful 
months of his connexion with the Court [in 1790-1] 
than historical justice requires. I do not think you have 
fairly stated the case you had to try, or delivered a just 


t Livermere, near Bury St. Edmunds, belonged to Sir Broke Middleton, but 
apparently at this date it was leased to Captains Gough and Lane, probably 
racing friends of Greville. I find Douglas Lane of the 17th Lancers as a 
subscriber to the Racing Calendar of 1851. 

2 Danish Ambassador in London. 

3 Kossuth, the leader of the Hungarian revolt in 1848. After its sup- 
pression he took refuge in Turkey. Russia and Austria demanded his 
extradition, but were opposed by England and France. He came to England 
in October 1851, where he was much féted. Palmerston, to the disgust of 
Greville and the Court, publicly expressed the sympathy of the English with 
the Hungarian cause (fournal, ed. 1815, Part II., vol. ili. 415). 

4 In July 1851 the proposal to allow the President to be re-eligible had not 
been carried by a sufficient majority in the French Chamber, and many feared 
the Coup d’Etat which took place on December 2nd. 
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judgment upon it. It was not whether he was sensual, 
profligate, unprincipled or even insincere generally, 
but whether he was sincere in his professions of a desire 
to save the monarchy and the Monarch, and to stem the 
revolutionary torrent ; whether he did exert himself to 
the best of his abilities, and according to his own view of 
the only available means to effect that object, I think 
you hypercritical in dealing so severely with his evident 
insincerity to Lafayette ; this was unavoidable and no 
more (in different degrees and circumstances) than 
half the public men we have known have done towards 
each other. The position of affairs obliged him to 
work with Lafayette, hating and despising him all the 
time. I have been greatly struck by this circumstance 
that on his death-bed, when a man neither deceives 
himself nor tries to deceive others, when the only public 
interest left is regard for his posthumous reputation, he 
placed all his papers in the hands of his friend with the 
firm persuasion that they would afford the materials for 
clearing his character. This is to my mind a conclusive 
proof of his own consciousness of sincerity, and of his 
conviction that he had served those who had purchased 
his services with sincerity, zeal and fidelity. It was 
to prove this that the papers were published,: and I 
think they do prove it. But you call it in question 
and, laying great stress upon evidences of double dealing 
which in those “ tempora dira,” was unvoidable, you 
refuse Mirabeau the benefit of these revelations, and 
would leave him as obnoxious to censure and suspicion 
as he was before. 
Ever yours, 


GGG, 


I trust you have never given a hint of what I (obscurely) 
imparted to you in my last letter. For God’s sake do 
not to any one,? 


1 Correspondance entre le Comte de Mirabeau et le Comte de la Marek, 
ed. Bacourt, had just been published. 

4 Cf. supra, p. 202. 
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(137) Tue Grance,! 
Wednesday, November —, 1851. 
Probably to Reeve. 


I found the President’s speech here ; Walewski 
highly pleased. I write a line to tell you what he told 
me, that Guizot had assembled his friends, the old 
Cabinet? of Lfouis] Philippe], Duc de Broglie and 
Montalembert: [as well], and had told them that they 
were threatened with a dictature, and he thought the 
only thing they had to do was to support the President 
as the best guarantee against both: this is important. 
W{alewski] did not know the result of this meeting, 
which he says took place on Saturday or Sunday. 

Yours ever, 


een Grades 


Fleming ¢ is here, so I shall hear something from the 
Paris camp. 


(138) Lonpon, 


November 5, 1851. 
To Mrs. Baring. 


I was going to write to you this very day, on a 
matter I will presently speak of. Your letter finds me 
confined to the house with the gout, but it is not bad. I 
never run after various remedies, but stick to my own 
doctor, who knows my constitution, and to colchicum, 
which agrees with me and sets me up sooner or later. 


t Near Alresford. The Hampshire seat of William Bingham Baring, 
second Lord Ashburton. 

2 The Ministry was that of 1832-4, in which Guizot was Minister of Public 
Instruction and the Duke Foreign Minister. He was at this time a Member 
of the Legislative Assembly. 

3 Comte de Montalembert. Cf. supra, p. 46, note 2. He was a member of 
the Legislative Assembly 1848-57. He supported Napoleon after the Coup 
@’ Etat till 1852, when he went into opposition because of the decree for the 
confiscation of the property of the Orleanist Princes. 

4 I have not discovered who Mr. Fleming was. He was not officially 
connected with the Foreign Office——EDITOR. 
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I have been very well all the simmer, and must now 
expect to have a turn of gout. I am glad William has 
put the Yournal* into your hands ; there are some queer 
things in it, but I think they are put in Greek, and 
though you are a very good Latin scholar, | hope you 
do not know Greek enough to comprehend these notices. 

What I was going to write to you about is this: I 
want you to make the acquaintance of a very great and 
old friend of mine who is gone to stay at Cromer for 
three months, by name Mrs. Bucke. She has her 
daughter with her ; the mother I have known intimately 
for above thirty years. She must have been very hand- 
some, and she is clever and original. She is an excellent 
person, who has lived a life of much privation and 
sorrow; her daughter (no longer young) is sensible, 
and her days are spent in occupations of education and 
charity, to the best of her slender means. It will be a 
great kindness if you (the great Lady of the place) will 
take notice of them, and I| think you will like them, and 
be amused by Mrs. Bucke. I must prepare you for one 
peculiarity in her, which is an enthusiastic attachment 
to and extravagant opinion of me! But when you find 
that she thinks there is nothing in the world like me, 
you must remember that her world consists of little 
besides a dozen very ordinary and twaddling people in 
the village of Mildenhall ; therefore neither my vanity 
nor your ridicule need be very much excited by poor 
Mrs. Bucke’s exaggerated sentiments. 

What do you think of young Peel? taking office? 
Do you know him at all? If you do, tell me what 
he is like. 


Yours affectionately, 


Oe Rh icy 


* The Diary of the Right Hon. William Windham, 1784-1810. It was 
published by Mrs. Baring, his great-niece, in 1866. 

2 Frederick Peel, second son of Sir Robert. He became Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies and then Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 
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(139) Hatcurorp,' 
Thursday. 
(No date, but some time after November 5, 1851.) 


To Mrs. Baring. 


I am much obliged to you for calling on Mrs. 
Bucke ; I shall soon hear of your visit, I have no doubt. 
If you wish to do her a kindness you will lend her 
something to read, for she probably has got no books 
with her. I know nothing of Lady Peel and Miss 
Lowe ; I have never heard of them at all. The absurd 
report of her marriage to Aberdeen seems to have blown 
over. I wonder who it is that invented these stories. 
They appear to like F. Peel, so far as they know him; 
that is, Lord Grey and Lord John do. It is very desirable 
that some young men should come forward and achieve 
greatness—the great lights are all burnt out, and the 
world seems full of a decent mediocrity. It may indeed 
scramble on with that, but I own I should like to see 
some great mind arise amongst us, stand prominently 
out from the mass, and give us something to look up 
to and rely on. I doubt if this will be a Peel. 

Yours ever affectionately, 


be GG. 
(140) Lonpon, 


November 24, 1851. 
To Mrs. Baring. 

I write you a line to thank you for your civilities 
to Mrs. Bucke and lending her books. She has written 
to me full of gratitude and admiration ; it will amuse 
you to send an extract from her letter. ‘‘ She came 
forward to meet me with her hand extended in the most 
friendly manner; I never saw her before. How fresh 
and nice she looks! her eyes are beautiful, and her 
whole countenance has an air of sweetness and good 
nature, tho’ not of a cast to be imposed upon.” ‘There’s 


: Hatchford, in Surrey, belonged to Francis Egerton, Lord Ellesmere, Charles 
Greville’s brother-in-law. Lady Ellesmere lived there after the death of her 
husband, February 18, 1857. 
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for you. She has discovered that to praise you is the 
most acceptable flattery to me. I heard of you at 
Beckenham ;1 I am going to-morrow to The Grange, 
the rival house. Let me hear how you got on with 
Windham» and what you think of it ; how would it 
do if published? Disraeli is just going to bring out 
a political life of G. Bentinck. Lady Ward a melancholy 
case, isn’t it ?3 
Yours affectionately, 


7 EF 


(141) Lonpon, 
Wednesday. 


(No date, but evidently some time after November 24, 1851.) 


To Mrs. Baring. 

Since you sent Mrs. Bucke some game, and a 
woodcock, her enthusiasm for you knows no bounds, 
for she likes a good dinner very much and she was 
vastly edified with Baby ;4 but she is not aware what 
a marvellous child he is! She does not seem to have 


seen Nurse. 

The Bishop’s name is Hinds,s and I don’t believe 
he is an Irishman, but he looks it beyond anybody. 
I don’t know him, but he is a great friend of Clarendon, 


who got him appointed. 
Don’t be alarmed about the Duchess of B.6 She 


* Ido not know whether this is Beckenham Place, which belonged to the 
Cators: cf. Boswell’s Sohnson, ed. 1868, ix. 316; or Beckenham House 
which belonged to the Eden’s, and was in the occupation of Edward 
Lawford, Solicitor to the East Indian Co. 

> The Diary of the Right Hon. William Windham. Cf. supra, p. 206. 

3 Selina Constance, only child of Hubert de Burgh, of West Drayton. Wife 
of William Baron Ward later second Earl of Dudley. She died very suddenly, 
of paralysis of the lungs, at Schwalbach on November 14, 1851. 

.4 “My Walter”’ is written on the letter by Mrs. Baring. He was born 
1844, and took to diplomacy. He was Secretary of Legation at Teheran 
1879, at Lisbon 1882 ; Chargé d’Affaires at Cettinje 1806 ; Minister Resident 
and Consul-General at Monte Video 1893-1906. 

5 Bishop of Norwich, appointed September 1849. He had been Dean of 
Carlisle. 

6 Probably the Duchess of Buccleuch. It can scarcely refer to the 
Duchess of Buckingham, because the Duke of Buckingham had got into 
serious financial difficulties in 1847. 
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never forgets, but as they ask everybody, and it is a 
perpetual running stream, they are obliged to make 
their calculations and arrangements that the people 
may not jostle against each other. They can lodge 
any number, but can’t dine above thirty. I hear they 
like F. Peel. But I wonder he took the place. 

Yours affectionately, 


Mrs. B. says you sing like Albonit (whom I took 
her to hear this year). 


(142) Bruton Srreet, 
Monday night, December 22, 1851. 


Probably to Mrs. Baring. 


You will not close your eyes to-night after hear- 
ing about what I am going to tell you. I might write 
like Madame de Sévigné telling of Lauzun’s marriage,? 
but have not time. Well then, P[almerston]3 is out 
and the offer of the Foreign Office is now on its way 
to Dublin!4 There’s for you! of course FoR you ONLY. 


(143) Lonpon, 
Wednesday, December 24, 1851. 
To Mrs. Baring. 


You never were more mistaken: Granville’s 
appointment surprised me as much as anybody. I 
know nothing, instead of everything: they are both 


t Marietta Alboni, a famous Italian contralto. 

a To “La Grande Mademoiselle.” Cf. letter of December 15, 1670, 
which begins: “Je m’en vais yous mander la chose la plus étonnante, la 
plus suprenante, la plus merveilleuse.”” Whether the marriage took place 
then or in 1681, it was a secret one. 

3 Palmerston had of late irritated the Queen and his colleagues by the 
independent way in which he behaved, and finally his conduct in declaring 
in writing that the English Government entirely approved of the Coup a’£ tat 
led to his dismissal by Lord John Russell, December 17th. Cf. Fournal, 
ed. 1885, Part II., vol. iii. 426-31. 

4 That is, to Lord Clarendon, then Lord-Lieutenant. On Lord Clarendon 
declining, Lord Granville was appointed. 
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quite delighted, I don’t know’ which most. I expect 
he will do it very well, for he is quick and prudent, 
straightforward and conciliatory, and not at all likely 
to be taken in. J have not a guess what they will do 
with the under places. They have great difficulty in 
finding an Under-Secretary I[ know. The Pams are 
highly indignant, he very calm and gentlemanlike, as 
he was sure to be, and says nothing. She does all 
the rage and resentment part, and with uncommon 
vigour, she and her children; and if you have any 
curiosity to know what they say, get the M. Post. 

I have got the gout, and am kept in Town instead 
of going to Bowood. I read in the MZ. Chronicle to-day 
that Lady Bath has given Bennett? a living near Longleat; 
I hope Bath is not a Puseyite, and she hardly can have 
disposed of a living of his without his consent, when 
he is of age in three months. If I hear anything I 
will let you know. Your visit to Woburn has made 
you a politician, and I suppose an adherent of the 
Russell Government. 

Yours affectionately, 


CAG 


Remember me to Nurse. 
I wish you a happy new year. 


(144) Batu, 
Sunday, Fuly 1852. 
To Fie Reeve: 


J return your paper. I shall be in Town early 
on Tuesday morning, and hope to find you at the 
Council Office in the course of the day. W[illiam] 
B[athurst] is gone to vote for Gladstone. I think, 


: Bennett, of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, which he had just resigned owing to 
differences with Blomfield, Bishop of London. The living given him was 
that of Frome Selwood. He was subsequently charged with Romanising 
doctrines, at the instance of the Church Association. Cf. case of Sheppard wv. 
Bennett. In 1872 he was acquitted by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, although his words were held to have been “rash, ill-judged and 
perilously near violation of the law.” 
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so far as I can make out, that the Government have 
gained by the elections, but not much, probably about 
six or eight seats, which (unless the balance is greatly 
improved by Ireland and Scotland) is not enough to 
give them a majority sufficient for political existence. 
I don’t suppose the counties will do much for them, 
as they had them almost entirely before. Their best 
chance is in the scattered elements and heterogeneous 
characters of the Opposition, out of the materials of 
which it is not easy to see how a satisfactory Govern- 
ment can be formed. It strikes me that this election? 
furnishes proof of the strength of the Conservative 
interest in the country; so much so, that if John Russell 
had been disposed to rely upon the Liberal Conservatives 
instead of coquetting with the Radicals and trying the 
dangerous experiment of fresh Reform Bills, he might 
have safely and effectually done so. As it is, I never 
felt so much disheartened about public affairs. This 
Government is so disgraced by its own conduct, and 
its Chief is so undeserving of confidence and support, 
that I look upon his rule with the same sort of aversion 
that I regard the reign of L[ouis] N[apoleon] :n France, 
because in both cases it is impossible not to be alarmed 
at what may come after. It is clear that religious 
bigotry and hatred of the R.C. have had a great deal 
to do with these elections, and I do not know if I am 
most disgusted by the ignorant fanaticism of the people, 
or the base subserviency and flattery which are mani- 
fested on the hustings ; and the prospect of extending 
still further the influences and power of such a democracy 
fills me with dread and disgust. We shall go on 
enfranchising and disfranchising, and prating about 
the good sense of the people, till some fine day we 
find ourselves on the verge of some awful political 
catastrophe, without any power to stop it. I hear 
Cardwell stands for some place, and Lord Blandford 

I i 1 ich resulted in a Conservative majority. 

a en a ithe fh nemie had effected his Coup 2 Etat, af 


on the 14th he had been re-elected President by a plébiscite. 
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stands for Middlesex. I sincerely hope no Master of 
the Rolls will sit in Parliament again, for he ought 
not. I never knew, when Lushington was excluded, 
why [the Master of the] Rolls was not also. 


Ever yours, 
CG. .GxGe 


I have not seen the Quarterly. 


(145) Lonpon, 
August 26, 1852. 
To Mrs. Baring. 

I had a very good week at York in a small way, 
but I have no doubt you heard I had won as much 
again as I did win; these things are always exaggerated. 
I won, stakes and bets and all, about £5,000, and ought 
to have won much more. 

I heard of Cecy and her expedition: I shall not 
scold, and I do not apprehend that she will return 
papistically inclined ; nevertheless I think I would not 
have sent her with Lady N.2 Those zealous Catholic 
ladies consider it their duty to make every effort at 
conversion that falls in their way, and though she will 
not, I think, do anything unfair, and probably Cecy’s 
religious principles are sufficiently strong and firm to 
defy any possible attempts, I would rather not have 
run the chance of exposing her to any polemic assaults, 
I am glad your visit to Tilbury passed off pleasantly. 
Tom Baring goes to America on Saturday. 

I have been to Bolton Abbey (Gust like York), and 
was charmed with its beauty and the fine old Abbey. 
Pray when you hear I have won millions, disabuse the 
people. It is a bore to be supposed richer than one is. 

Yours ever affectionately, 


ORR Gar 


« Frantic won the Ebor St, Leger, and Adine the Yorkshire Oak ll 
the Great Ebor Handicap. cP eae 
2 I cannot suggest who Lady N. was.—EpiTor. 
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(146) Lonpon, 
September 20, 1852. 
H. Reeve, : 


H6tel de Lille et d’Albion, 
Rue St. Honoré, 
Paris. 


_ I have just received your letter, and had intended 
to write to you before I got it, to tell you what a pro- 
digious success your article on the Duke of Wellington 
has had.t It has been greatly and generally admired, 
and I must say it looks perfect in print ; the biographical 2 
notice is very good too. I need not dilate on the great 
and mournful event which has taken place, as you will 
have read with interest the innumerable comments in 
the different papers, of which The Times and Daily 
News have been the best. Nothing, but so easy and 
unlingering a death, was wanting to complete the 
felicity of such a glorious life. The sensation and 
regret have been unparalleled, and even the French 
Press has been more just and moderate than could 
have been expected. It is very strange, but, I believe, 
certainly true, that the Duke has left no will, the more 
strange because the greater part of his property was 
personal. The brothers are, however, extremely united 
and attached, and I have no doubt all will be done 
that is right. A vast number of fine things, given 
to him by Sovereigns and States, were made heirlooms 
by an Act of Parliament many years ago, but this does 
not include pictures and many valuables, and it is in- 
conceivable he should not have left some testamentary 
dispositions. It was, however, with the greatest difficulty, 
and only at the last moment allowed by law, that he 
was prevailed on to execute the deed by which heirlooms 
were appropriated. There will certainly be a public 


1 The Duke of Wellington had died on September 14th. The article 
appeared in The Times of September rsth. 
2 The biography was by H. A. Woodham, Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. Cf, Dacent, Life of Delane, i. 140. 
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funeral, but nobody yet knows when or where, for 
Derby is still at Balmoral and nothing is settled. We 
shall know all about it in a few days. Waddington 
has just told me that Parkinson, the Duke’s lawyer, 
told him there is no will. He often gave instructions 
for one, but never would execute it. But he thinks it 
possible there may be some very old will at Coutts’, 
executed before he was what he became and had acquired 
his various possessions, and of course nothing is known 
as to successors to his various appointments. I would 
back Fitzroy Somerset and Hardinge against the field 
for Commander-in-Chief, and Derby will probably be 
Chancellor of Oxford ; many wish for Ellesmere, but 
he will have no chance against a Prime Minister, and 
Derby is just the man for Oxford. 

Political affairs in a wretched state ; there has been a 
great deal of communication between the principal men 
of the Liberal party and of the Peelites, without much 
approach to a solution of the difficulties which offer them- 
selves to united action and a Liberal Government, should 
the present break down. I see nothing but discord, dis- 
agreement and confusion all round me, and it is now 
clear that nothing will be done till after Parliament 
meets, and the state of parties and views of public men 
are disclosed. Parliament will meet on the 12th of 
November, but probably will not sit long. Everybody 
(on the Liberal side) is agreed that sound policy and 
justice and fitness equally require the greatest modera- 
tion and forbearance at first, and that the Government 
should be afforded every opportunity of producing their 
measures, and putting them fairly before the country. 
This is strongly urged by John Russell himself, and 
they are anxious to avoid any fight on the Address, 
but, 1f Derby does not distinctly announce the abandon- 
ment of Protection, they think they cannot avoid pro- 
posing a substantive declaration in favour of Free Trade ; 
this, however, would be very embarrassing to the 
Government, assuming (as nobody doubts) that they 
have made up their minds to throw over Protection 
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altogether. Disraeli’s grand scheme, so pompously 
announced, will probably not be brought forward at 
the November session, and few believe that it has any 
existence. There is a very prevalent idea that a good 
deal of dissension prevails in the Government itself, 
little cordiality between Derby and Disraeli, and a good 
deal of distrust and dislike of the latter amongst his 
followers. I believe there is much truth in this ; there 
are certainly, too, some of the Protectionists, who are 
disgusted and ashamed at the part they are acting, 
and there has been much annoyance in that camp, 
caused by the openly expressed dissatisfaction of Lord 
Granby, whose mouth has been stopped for the present 
by the Lincolnshire Lord-Lieutenancy. I think, how- 
ever, that the discordant state of the Liberal party 
will keep the present Government in office at least for 
some time longer. The apathy you describe on the 
Continent prevails as much here, and as the country 
is very flourishing and quiet, and nobody wants anything 
but to be left alone, this Government is as acceptable 
as any other, and there is not a single public man who 
enjoys any peculiar respect or attachment, such as the 
Duke or Peel might have done. 

I shall probably be gone to Newmarket when you 
come back, but, if I am, it will only be for three days. 
I envy you your mountainous excursions, and the power 
of making them. I should back Mrs. R[eeve] to be 
the most active of the two. I hope you will see Cowley 
at Paris. I don’t think Lady C. will be there. I 
wonder if you will be asked to St. Cloud; I had a 
letter from Granville with an amusing account of a 
dinner he went to there. 

Ever yours, 


C3 Ca bag 


The letters which follow immediately are written to 
Mrs. Baring and do not deal with political events, 
and the correspondence with Reeve does not reopen 
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until August 18, 1853. During the period which 
elapsed the following events had occurred :— 

On November 2, 1852, Louis Napoleon was pro- 
claimed Emperor by a Senatus Consultum, which was 
ratified by a plédiscite. 

On December 14th the Derby Ministry, defeated 
on the Budget, resigned, to be followed by the Coalition 
Ministry under Lord Aberdeen. (For the composition 
of the Ministry see the Chronological Table.) 

In January 1853 the events leading to the Crimean 
War were begun by the proposal of the Czar Nicholas 
that the Turkish Empire should be partitioned. This 
was followed in May by an ultimatum presented to 
the Porte by Russia on the question of the members 
of the Orthodox Greek Church in Turkey, and in July 
by the occupation of the Principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia by Russian forces. 

At the moment when Greville again took up his 
pen, Turkey had declined to accept the ‘‘ Vienna Note ”’ 
(which had been drawn up in the Conference of the 
Powers on July 3rd), except on conditions to which 
Russia would not agree, and war seemed almost 
inevitable. 


(147) Lonpon, 
Wednesday, 1853. 


: (No month given.) 
To Mrs. Baring. 


You know, of course, before this that B. Wall 
has left everything to Tom Baring ;! but I understand 
he had so outlived his income that he had only £3,000 
a year left to spend out of an estate of £9,000. I can’t 
imagine how he got rid of so much money. Norman 


_' Tom Baring, the second son of Sir Thomas, second Baronet. Born 1799» 
died 1873. Head of the house of Baring. 
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Court will be a very agreeable acquisition for Tom ; 
he means to sell the house in Berkeley Square, and I 
suppose Lord Bath will buy it. No news. The Duke 
of Bedford is to be at Oakley on Friday. Mrs. Anson ' 
has got the gout. Read the life and agony of Louis 
XVII ;2 it is full of interest, but really heartbreaking. 


Yours affectionately, 


Cae 


(148) PANSHANGER, 


: Thursday, 1853. 
To Mrs. Baring. 


I have just received your letter, and have only 
a moment to send this by somebody who is going to 
London. I will write again this morning, but merely 
say now to save time I shall send your enclosures to 
Ned3 at once. I go to town to-morrow. Cecy’s is an 
excellent letter, very kind, very becoming, very prudent— 
does her great credit, and is the best thing she could 
do. Why afraid of me? How ridiculous. 
Yours affectionately, 


CG. 


(149) BEAUDESERT,4 
} Monday, Fanuary 17, 1853. 
To Mrs. Baring. 


Your letter reached me as I was setting off to 
come here. I have heard no more news of Lady 
Augusta’s 5 death than you have. H. B. must have 


t Mrs. Anson, wife of General the Hon. George Anson, brother of Lord 
Lichfield, one of Greville’s most intimate friends. Cf. Fournal, ed. 1885, 
= Part III., vol. ii. 113. 
2 Alcide de Beauchesne, Louis XVII, sa vie, son agonie, sa mort. Paris, 
1853. Subsequently translated by Vizetelly. 
3 Second son of Mrs. Baring. Subsequently Lord Revelstoke. 
4 Lord Anglesey’s seat near Burton-on-Trent. 

5 Lady Augusta, daughter of the Earl of Cardigan. Wife of Henry 
- Bingham Baring, M.P. for Marlborough, eldest son of Henry Baring by his 
first wife, and stepson of Mrs. Baring. She died January 8, 1853. He 
married Marie de Martinoff in 1854. 
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arrived at Vevay, where she died, two days after the 
event. Atsucha moment the hardest hearts are touched, 
and old recollections, for a moment revived, produce 
some sort of feeling in the least sentimental or tender 
characters. I suppose the scores between them are 
pretty nearly balanced, and I rather think she began 
first: this is of little consequence now. What will 
become of her two girls ;* who will take them, for they 
cannot live with him? I shall be in town again about 
Friday or Saturday, and go to The Grange next week ; 
of course they will put off their ball. Cecy’s going to 
any ball would be out of the question. The Ansons 
are here, and the Flahauts:? the rest family. The 
weather promises to change; it is very cold to-day, 
and dry, for a wonder. You are quite right to send 
an excuse to Lady A[berdeen].3 1 wish you may go 
next week instead. There will be rather a swell party. 
Yours affectionately, 


CC ts 


From this date until the end of the Crimean War 
the letters to Reeve are more frequent than they had 
been for some time. 


(150) GrimstTon,$ 
Thursday, August 16, 1853. 


Thanks for your letter. Lawley brought word 
to the course yesterday that John Russell had made 


1 They were (2) Mary Emily, who made an unfortunate marriage with 
Richard Bulkely in 1857 and then married J. Oakley; (6) Augusta, who 
died April 2, 1867. 

> M. de Flahaut had been one of the Emperor’s confidants in the 
Coup d’Etat. Nominated a Senator in 1853. 

3 Lord Aberdeen was now at the head of the Coalition Government which 
came into office in December 1852. 

4 In Yorkshire ; belonged to Lord Howden. 
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a very bad speech,! and if it had ended there, would 
have been bad for the Government, but that Palmerston 
made one of the best speeches ever heard and set it all 
right : he seemed quite satisfied with the result. One 
of the best consequences of this is, that it represents 
Palmerston as acting “‘ con amore”’ with his colleagues, 
and will put an end to the much-cherished hopes of the 
Derbyites, that he would soon break with them, and 
that they should have him. This discussion also proves 
the great expediency of having got him into the Govern- 
ment ; for just conceive what the effect would have 
been if he had taken a part against the Government, 
and come down with a speech attacking instead of 
defending their foreign policy. I have not yet read 
the Débats, for we do not get the newspapers the 
day they come out, and I| have not yet seen them. 

I won both my races yesterday (small things), but 
I do not expect to win to-day, tho’ it is not impossible.? 
I shall be in town on Saturday, but only pass through 
to Hatchford. 


Ever yours, 


(151) GrimsTon, 
Thursday. 


(No date, but from internal evidence the date is clearly 
August 16, 1853.) 


Since I wrote to you this morning I have read 
the discussion in the House of Commons. I agree in 
what you say of J. Russell’s speech,3 but was disappointed 
with Palmerston’s ; it was a very slashing and successful 
reply to Cobden, but I do not see that he rendered 
any assistance to the Government; on the contrary, 


: Cf. Hansard, third series, vol. 129, column 1760 ff. Debate of August 16, 
1853, on Russia and the Porte. ; 
2 On the Wednesday Torment won Her Majesty’s Plate and Adine the 
Sweepstakes, but Adine was beaten for the Ebor Handicap on the Thursday. 
3 Cf. Hansard, third series, vol. 129, column 1760 ff., August 16, 1853. 
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there was not one word of defence or approval of the 
course that has been followed, nor repudiation of the 
compliments paid to him at the expense of his colleagues. 
Those who believe or pretend that he is dissentient in 
their foreign policy may still maintain that opinion, 
and, tho’ there was nothing indicative of dissension 
between him and the rest of the Cabinet, he said nothing 
which identifies him positively with their policy. Of 
course, so long as he remains with them, he makes 
himself responsible for it all, and must be held to be 
consentient, but his consent is merely tacit. All he 
says about Turkish improvement is mere fudge, and, 
I think, well answered in The Times to-day. Layard? 
has taken a part and held language which puts him in 
opposition (at least in foreign policy), and I presume 
he looks to no employment from the Government ; he 
was, I think, needlessly offensive and hostile. 
Yours ever, 


GI E. 


(152) THE Grove, 
October 2, 1853. 


To H. Reeve, who had left for Constantinople on 
September 13th. 


I received your letter from Malta yesterday, 
and am glad to hear your voyage has been so prosperous. 
Of course you saw in the papers all the stuff about your 
supposed mission, first put in the French papers, and 
then greedily seized by the English ones, Tory and 
Radical. Your arrival at Constantinople (to-day) will 
probably renew these reports, but I hope you will have 
been able to dispel the suspicions that they would be 


* Sir Austen H. Layard, the excavator of Nineveh. M.P. for Aylesbury 
as a Liberal, July 1852-7, and for a short time Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. He had just returned from a visit to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
at Constantinople. In July 1861 he became for the second time Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in Lord Palmerston’s administration. He died 
in 1894. 
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very likely to excite in Lord S[tratford] de R[edcliffe’s] 


mind. ‘To send you anything on the Eastern question 
would be, indeed, to send coals to Newcastle, but there 
are some things in relation to it which you can probably 
only learn from hence. They all say here that if two 
or three sensible men really desirous of settling the 
matter could come together, all might be speedily 
arranged, but distance and its consequent loss of them 
derange and obstruct everything. What recently passed 
at Olmiitz? looks like this: Westmoreland,? having 
been invited to go there, was desired by C[larendon] 
to communicate with the E[mperor] of R[ussia] and 
Nesselrode, which he did. The E[mperor] was ex- 
tremely gracious, and desired him to communicate 
unreservedly with N{[esselrode], and they had several 
conversations. N[esselrode] repeated the most solemn 
assurances that the E[mperor] desired the integrity of 
Turkey as much as we did, that he sought for no 
territorial advantage, nor for any religious protectorate 
in any way interfering with the sovereignty or inde- 
pendence of the Sultan, and disclaimed all the designs 
imputed to him: furthermore stating his readiness to 
allay the suspicions and alarms of the Turks, by giving 
a formal declaration to that effect in some satisfactory 
shape and mode to be hereafter agreed on. This 
would certainly seem quite sufficient for the Turk, 
and a note from the E[mperor] to that effect would 
be as good a guarantee for the future, as the Sultan 
would be to the E[mperor], for the objects he has at 
heart on his side. I think the Turk might without 
much hesitation write such a note as the E[mperor] 
might and would take, if it was to be responded to by 
such an assurance as I have above stated ; and a moderate 
amount of diplomatic skill, with entire sincerity and 
goodwill, might easily bring the parties together, if 


1 The Tsar and the Emperor of Austria had met at Olmitz on Septem- 
ber 24th. 


2 The Earl of Westmoreland had been English Ambassador at Berlin from 
1841 to 1851. 
R 4 
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time did not precipitate events, and it was possible to 
get the parties at once to act, the one in the spirit of the 
Imperial professions, the other according to the dictates 
of prudence and expediency. 

The articles in The Times since you went away 
have been very good indeed, and well written; I 
have not a guess who their author is. In spite 
of them, Delane is himself a “‘ frondeur’”’: says they 
are taking the unpopular side, and predicts a storm 
when Parliament meets which will turn the Govern- 
ment out—all of which I believe to be a mistake 
and exaggeration. But I do think if the meeting of 
Parliament finds the Russians still in the Principalities, 
war or no war, the Government will be very bitterly 
assailed. It seems, unless they withdraw before the 
end of this month, they cannot and will not attempt 
it, and this is very awkward. 

As if the Eastern] question was not sufficient, 
Clarendon has got in his hands the absurd but 
disagreeable affair of Miss Cunningham,? on which 
(by way of compensation for taking the unpopular 
side about Turkey) Delane blurted out a most violent 
Exeter Hall article, out-Heroding Herod, and pro- 
posing the adoption of measures of violence and 
coercion towards Tuscany more like the proceedings 
of the French Convention in ’93 than such as we are 
accustomed to adopt towards other countries. I was 
greatly shocked at such an article in The Times, and 
reproached him for it, as did C[larendon], and he had 
nothing better to say for it than to extol the expediency 
of making Protestant capital out of it, which might 
have been very well for Derby, Malmesbury and the 
Standard, but is very unbecoming to this Government 


and The Times. 


« The truth appears to be that Nesselrode was against the war, and that the 
Tsar was bluffing. 

+ Miss Cunningham, a Scotch lady, had been arrested at the baths of Lucca 
for distributing eopies of the Bible and of The Pilgrim’s Progress. Her case 
was taken up by the Protestant Alliance. Cf. The Times, September 29, 1853, 
p. 10 ; September 3oth, p. 7 ; October 4th, p. 7. ; 
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You will see that Palmerston spoke very handsomely 
of Clarendon the other day at Glasgow, or somewhere, 
but he might, when on the subject, have said something 
more on the specific policy generally, and a word for 
Aberdeen, who has been so bitterly assailed, and repre- 
sented as being in antagonism with him. I know that 
Aberdeen feels the omission. There will be some 
Cabinets in about another week, and I think there ought 
to be. The Qfueen] comes back on the 27th. No 
other news, private or public. Lord Elphinstone is 
going to marry Miss Grisel Bailey, Lady Breadalbane’s 
sister, a charming woman.t Let me hear from you 
again, and | will write when I have anything to say. 

Yours ever, 


C.CaG, 


I beg to be remembered to Mrs. R[eeve], who will, 
I hope, find her way into the Seraglio and bring us an 
account of the Padisha’s womankind. 


(153) Lonpon, 
Friday, December 9, 1853. 
To Mrs. Baring. 


The Duke of Bedford wrote me word of Alice 
Parke’s marriage. I know nothing of the man,? but 
she is a good spec. for any man, ugly but clever, and 
sure to be first and last very rich ; the Baron is a warm 
and a thrifty man, and will cut up well, leaving all he 
has to Alice and his grandson and Howard’s boy.3 

I hope poor Nurse will recover. Tell her I take 
great interest in her recovery. Baby must be much 


affiicted, and sadly put out by her being “hors de 


: The marriage never cameoff. Lord Elphinstone died unmarried in 1860. 

2 Alice Parke, eldest daughter of Sir James Parke, subsequently Lord 
Wensleydale. She married the Hon. William Lowther, December 17, 1853- 

3 George Howard, subsequently the Earl of Carlisle. His father Charles 
had married Sir J. Parke’s second daughter. Cf. p. 84. 
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combat.” I don’t like the accounts of B. Wall;1 he 
does not get better, and I wish he was in London 
within reach of the best advice. 

The Cabinet is now sitting, and God prosper their 
deliberations : let us hope they may hit off something 
to patch up this miserable quarrel, and avert war. 
There was a letter of mine in The Times of yesterday 
it may interest you to read, if you have got the paper; 
signature, C.C.2_ I saw “ Baring” had won the German 
prize at Eton, and was in hopes it was your boy;3 he 
had great advantages, having been brought up with 
“Fraulein.” I hope he will go on gaining prizes. 
It is said (I know not if true) that Henry Baring is 
going to marry the Russian Lady he has so long kept 
company with. I believe he is gone back to Paris. 

Yours ever affectionately, 


Ce 


(154) PAaNSHANGER, 
Wednesday, December 14, 1853. 
Thanks for your letter. Delane’s conversation 
with Lord A[berdeen] is very important, and I am glad, 
but not surprised, to find him in that vein. Much as 
he would certainly dislike going to war, under certain 
circumstances he cannot without gross inconsistency 
avoid it, and on the only occasion when he uttered his 
sentiments in his speech at the Mansion House he 
distinctly said that he might be compelled to engage 
in hostilities, or words to that effect. He stands com- 
pletely committed to all that has been said and done 
up to this time, and war may be only a natural and 
unavoidable sequence to these antecedents, and in that 
case he would be really as much bound to the future 


. Charles Baring Wall, M.P., son of Charies Wall and Harriet, eldest 
daughter of Sir F. Baring, first Baronet. 

2 On female emigration to Australia, Times, December 8th. 

3 In pencil at the bottom of letter, in Mrs. Baring’s hand is written: 
“Yes, my Tom at Eton.” The Prince Consort’s Prize for French, German 
and Italian had just been founded. 

4 Henry Bingham Baring, M.P. for Marlborough. He married Marie de 
Martinoff in 1854, as his second wife. 
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policy as he is to the past. There are many other 
considerations which would probably weigh on him 
besides, so I don’t think he will strike, even if the 
Cabinet resolve upon war. I conclude thaty .*y en 
attendant”’ the official account, we are settling with 
France some decided course of action. 

I don’t think I shall go to Town before Friday, as the 
rest of the party here stay till then, and I have nothing 
to do that I know of. Will you be so good as to let 
Hamilton! and Gaitskell? know that they need not 
expect me before Friday. You will probably hear 
nothing certain before that day. 

Yours ever, 


i GG, 


(155) Lonpon, 
Thursday, February 2, 1854. 
To Mrs. Baring. 


Lord Suffield; did not turn up on Tuesday 
night ; I don’t know if he has sensed it was of no 
consequence. Baby is, I suppose, gone to school : 
that great epoch in a boy’s life, and awful moment for 
his mama [sic]. If your tears are dry, come up to Town. 
“Baby ’”’ must be Baby no longer, now that he has 
attained the dignity of the status pupillaris: he must 
be Mr. Baring, or Baring, Esq. 1 suppose he has 
another name to which he responds when he says his 
catechism, tho’ I protest I have not a guess what it is. 
I dined at Marble Hill on Monday, and left Lady Alice 4 
in better spirits. I wonder you did not gather from 
my letter that it is cancer she is afraid she is threatened 
with ; enough to frighten her out of her wits, such as 
they are. She is in excellent health, and walks six or 
seven miles a day. 

tC. A. Hamilton, clerk in the Privy Council Office, succeeded J. B. 
Lennard as Chief Clerk in 1856. 

2 Clerk in the Privy Council Office. 

3 Lord Suffield married Cecilia Baring in April of this year. 


4 Lady Alice Kennedy, daughter of the first Marquess of Ailsa, wife of 
Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. Jonathan Peel. She did not die till 1887. 
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Government had a capital night on Wednesday in 
both Houses,t and the most remarkable event was 
Sir Robert Peel’s remarkable speech, which promises 
anything if he will be steady and diligent ; and it seems 
he is ambitious, and therefore probably may turn over 
a new leaf and consider his wild oats as all sown. He 
is evidently worth a dozen of Frederick Peel, in all but 
application and steadiness; nature has been much more 
bountiful to him. Will Lady Peel care for his fame ? 

Yours affectionately, 


CaGi 


C. Bentinck 2 has been at Hatchford, but he never 
came to see me, in going or returning, which I am 
rather glad of : he would probably have been em- 
barrassed, and so should I. 


(156) HatTcHForb, 
Fuly 31, 1854. 
Took Reeve. 


I presume this will find you still at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and, I hope, having benefited by the waters. 
I returned from Goodwood on Saturday afternoon, 
and I am afraid during my absence that Lennard and 
Wm. B{athurst] have given some permits that ought 
not to have been allowed. I have not had time to look 
into what has been done, but Lennard had prepared 
for my signature some which I was obliged to refuse, 
and if they have done the like in other cases it was all 
wrong—probably it don’t much matter. It is not to 
tell you this that I wrote, but what I heard from Claren- 
don yesterday, when I saw him for a short time. He 
Is very uneasy about Spain : says that it is very doubtful 
if the Generals (so long rivals) will agree, and that 


* On the Address. Sir R. Peel was eldest son of the famous statesman. 
» Rey. Charles Augustus Bentinck, grandson of the third Duke of Portland 
and first cousin of Lord George. 
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Espartero? is very weak in character, and having been 
for ten years removed from business, and doing nothing 
but gardening, is not much to be depended on at such 
a crisis, but what most alarms him is the prevalence 
of a strong democratic and republican spirit which, 
if something is not speedily settled, is very likely to 
gain ground and obtain the ascendant. Madrid is 
full of Rads and refugees, especially French, who were 
the principal agents in erecting the barricades, and 
did so with consummate skill according to the best 
Parisian models. This republican element extends to 
the Provinces, and his latest advices represented that 
the people of Saragossa would not let Espartero quit 
the town, which was the cause of his delay in arriving 
at Madrid. Cf[larendon] says if this republican spirit 
gains ground it will infallibly extend to Portugal, and 
probably to the South of France, and the Emperor 
Napoleon is already very uneasy about it, but he will 
probably have a strong force in that quarter. It is 
satisfactory that he’s resolved to take no separate part 
in Spanish affairs, but has signified his resolution to 
act in complete concert with us, and both Governments 
are agreed not to interfere, and to let the Spaniards 
settle their own affairs as they please. Howden is on 
his way back. This is true policy, and relieves my 
mind from the apprehension lest the two countries 
should clash on this dangerous ground ; it would have 
been happy for the world if Palmerston and Guizot 
would have adopted the same course. C[larendon] 
says that he does all he can to discourage the idea 
(entertained by many Spaniards) of a junction of Spain 
and Portugal, to which there are insuperable objections 
of various kinds. 

I hope we shall soon see an end to the question of 


« Espartero, who had been driven from power in 1843, had been re- 
established on July rgth of this year by a revolution headed by O'Donnell, 
Count of Lucena. They, however, soon quarrelled, and Espartero finally 
resigned in April 1856. gas 

2 Lord Howden, Ambassador in Spain since 1850. 
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what Austria really, means to do, for she has herself 
proposed to us to join in an offensive and defensive 
treaty with Ef[ngland] and F[rance] and sent a project 
of it over.t Clarendon has objected to some of the 
conditions, and two days ago sent it back with his 
proposed alterations, and he has no doubt that after 
some discussion the bargain will be struck. He wishes, 
however, that this should not be mentioned, as he desires 
it should not be talked of till it is done, as, if it should 
fail, it would bring forth a fresh volley of abuse against 
Austria—so keep this to yourself for the present. I 
see the Morning Chronicle reports that such a treaty is 
probable. 

Nobody knows when Parliament will be up, some 
say the 15th some the 22nd : I believe not much before 
the latter. The Government are ending the session 
pretty well, all things considered: at least the Opposition 
can do nothing seriously to injure them, and the attempts 
to get up votes implying want of confidence have been 
signal failures. 

Lonpon, 4 p.m. 


I have heard no news, and seen nobody. I never 
believe the Vienna correspondent’s victories till they 
are confirmed: you see the victory of Giurgevo turns 
out to have been hardly any victory at all.2 

Yours affectionately, 


Co 


(157) Lonpon, 
August 1, 1854. 


: I write you one line in addition to my letter 
_ of yesterday to say that I have strong reason to believe 
that before this the Anglo-French forces have invaded 


* Austria had in April 1854 entered into an agreement with England, 
France and Prussia to defend the territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
and in June had summoned the Tsar to evacuate the Principalities, But 
after Russia had complied (August 2nd) she took no further part in the war, 

2 July 7, 1854. It appears that after all it was a victory. Cf. Kinglake, 
Crimea, ed. 1863, ii. 55. 
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the Crimea, and that Sebastopol is probably invested. 
The Russians are said to have 35,000 men there, not 
good troops, but I expect their numbers will turn out 
to be greater. Dundast wrote word some time ago 
that it would require 100,000 men to reduce the place : 
we may have about 70,000. The Emperor of Russia 
was very near being taken the other day. Lords Lich- 
field and Euston are in the Baltic in a yacht. One day 
(a few weeks ago) they had got several captains on 
board on a visit, when the yacht stood in, not far from 
Cronstadt ; a steamer came out, when they turned 
about, and sought to escape ; a steamer of ours came 
to their rescue, but having seen the yacht in safety, 
paid no attention to the Russian ship, which got away 
unmolested ; on board of her were the Emperor and 
the Grand Duke Constantine and his wife: the latter 
wrote an account of it to her sister the Queen of Hanover : 
this would have been a fine way of ending the war. 
Yours ever, 


CAChG. 


Between the date of this letter of August 1854 and 
that of February 1855 the Crimean War had been 
dragging on. In spite of the victories of the Alma 
(September 20th) and Inkerman (November 5th) Sebas- 
topol still held out, and the terrible sufferings of the 
winter of 1854, sufferings which were aggravated by the 
breakdown of the Commissariat and other ill-manage- 
ment, had led to the fall of the Aberdeen Ministry on 
February 1, 1855. On the 6th Palmerston succeeded 
as Prime Minister. The changes in the Cabinet were 
not numerous, the most important being that Sir G. 
Grey took the Home Office in the place of Lord 
Palmerston. Mr. S. Herbert became Colonial Secretary, 
shortly to be followed by Lord John Russell. Lord 
Panmure succeeded the Duke of Newcastle at the War 
Office, and the Earl of Carlisle took the place of 

x Admiral Dundas was in command of the fleet in the Mediterranean. 
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the Earl of St. Germans in the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Ireland. Shortly after Mr. Gladstone, who had been 
reappointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, resigned, to be 
succeeded by Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, and Sir C. Wood 
replaced Sir J. Graham at the Admiralty. 

It is at this date that Greville begins to lose his interest 
in politics. He tells us in his Journal that he was 
“heartily sick of them,”’ and that there was no politician 
except Lord Clarendon with whom he was on con- 
fidential terms. 

He also writes that he was anxious to resign his office 
and to be independent. Racing, too, he decided to give 
up and to confine himself to breeding. For the rest, 
locomotion, fresh scenes, and dabbling in literature. 
‘selon mes petits moyens ”’ should be his occupations. 
(Journal, ed. 1887, Part III., vol. i. 191). 

He must, however, have been suffering from a severe 
fit of the gout, his old enemy. For though he did give 
up racing, he did not resign the clerkship of the Privy 
Council till the spring of 1859, and continued his 
journal till July 1865. 


(158) NewMARKET, 
Thursday, February 1855. 


I can’t think why J. Russell insisted on being 
President of the Council, if he does not choose to come 
near the office. I presume the matter will fall to the 
ground and nothing will be done, at all events nothing 
this week. I have just heard that the Duchess of 
Sutherland has lost her son: which will put the whole 
family in great grief. It seems to me that every other 
post brings news of some calamity to somebody one 
is interested in, and my abhorrence of this accursed 
war becomes every hour more intense, pregnant as it 
is with a great amount of public and private evil, and 

t Frederick George, officer in the Rifle Brigade. He died of fever off 
Sebastopol. 
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quite seen to produce no advantage to anybody. I 
think, too, the state of affairs in the Crimea by no means 
free from disquietude. If the reduction of the place 
turns out to be less easy than every wiseacre fancied 
it to be, can we blockade it and reduce it in that way ? 
Have we harbour for our Fleets ?>—for I presume in that 
case all would depend on the communication between 
Army and Fleet being constant and uninterrupted, as 
the forces must be supplied through the latter. Why 
does not Dundas come home, as his time must be up? 
If matters become critical and difficult, Lyons ought to 
have the command,: and I think the Government much 
to blame for not giving it to him at once, as no doubt 
they would if Dundas’ time is up. I shall be in Town 
on Saturday afternoon, when I hope to find you 
recovered. 
Yours very truly, 


(159) Saturday night. 


(Not dated, but appears to belong to the period during 
the Vienna Conference, March 1-April 26, 1855.) 


Clarendon has none of the intelligence that 
Delane got from Vienna ; ? nevertheless D{[elane] insists 
that his is true. It is possible the Emperor may have 
sent his answer to the proposition he knew was coming, 
but I don’t believe he did. Granville is come from the 
Cabinet excessively low, and I am sure thereis something, 
tho’ I do not know what, which puts him in very bad 
spirits. The only thing he has said to me is that he 
begins to think we shall end by cutting a bad figure 
in this mess we have got into, which I told him I have 
all along thought exceedingly probable. I am going 
to Marble Hill to-morrow. 

Cet G: 


: Sir Edmund Lyons: He was appointed. In 1856 he was created Baron 
Lyons. 

2 Since Delane’s visit to the seat of war, August-October 1854, he had 
his own confidential correspondents at Vienna and elsewhere. 
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(160) ; Paris, 
Sunday evening, April 29, 1855. 
Probably to Reeve. 


I have narrowly escaped witnessing scenes of a 
very different nature in Paris from those I expected to 
find here. Had the ball which was fired at the Emperor 
yesterday afternoon gone a few inches more to the 
left, it is frightful to think what an instantaneous change 
must have come over the politics of Europe and the 
condition of France, and an event of this kind reminds 
one very forcibly of the threadlike tension by which 
all this exists. 

The assassin is an Italian, a shoemaker by trade,? 
who has of late occupied a room in a house near the 
Madeleine, Rue Notre Dame de la Grave.2 He has 
given several names, and his real one is not known 
with certainty. The Empress was so near her husband, 
following him in her barouche, that she heard the shot 
fired. 1 was sitting with the Princess [de Lieven] this 
afternoon, with Flahaut and Guizot, when they returned 
from their ride to-day in the same order. ‘The Place 
de la Concorde was thronged with people, and he was 
very much cheered. 

Before this event occurred the plan of the journey 
to the Crimea was already abandoned. It is given 
out that the physicians have forbidden him to go, but 
I believe the truth to be that the state of Paris gives 
considerable uneasiness to this Government. King 
Jerome3 and Magnan‘ declined the responsibility 
which would have been thrown on them, and the former 
intimated that he suspected Mornys of conspiring 


: Giovanni Pianori. 

+ I cannot identify this street.—EDIror. 

3 Jerome, brother of Napoleon I, King of Westphalia 1807-14. 

4 General Magnan, one of Napoleon III’s agents in the Coup a’Etat. At 
this date in command of the army in Paris. Created a Marshal in December 
1855. 

5 Duc de Morny, illegitimate son of Queen Hortense. Half-brother of 
Napoleon III. One of his confidants in the Coup dE tat. 
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against the Buonaparte family in the event of anything 
happening to the present Emperor. 

In spite of this apparent splendour and animation 
of Paris, in spite of the crowds of police agents who 
line the streets, one cannot escape the feeling that in a 
single night—nay, in a single hour—everything may be 
overthrown. The language of the ouvriers is said 
to be discontented and even ferocious, for prices are 
high, though work is not wanting. In the upper 
classes, at least of my acquaintance, great irritation 
prevails on account of a sort of coup d’état against the 
Institute of France, ten new members having been 
illegally forced upon one of the sections by an Imperial 
decree. The Academy and the Institute have, however, 
drawn this persecution down upon themselves by their 
own intemperate language. Upon the whole things 
seem to me to be further than ever from a permanent 
settlement : and it is alarming to think how much we 
have been led by circumstance to build upon so frail 
a basis. 

I find the Princess looking remarkably well, and so 
is Guizot. I am now going to dine at the Cowleys, 
and shall go in the evening to Thiers, whom I have 
not yet seen. I am sorry to hear you have still the 
gout, but I hope the attack is not severe. I shall 
return to London at the end of this week. 

Ever yours faithfully, 
ATO ee 


If you write to me, direct to No. 11, Rue Richepanse. 


(161) Vicuy, 
Thursday, Fume 21, 1855. 
To H. Reeve. 


I received your letter here this morning, and 
am very glad of the tidings it conveyed, which I had 
not heard. I arrived here the night before last, and 
start to-morrow morning on my return. I don’t know 
how long I shall stay at Paris. I am driven back by 
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this weather, and the damp and intense cold, which 
render drinking useless, bathing dangerous, while the 
cold, damp and discomfort absolutely kill me; it has 
never ceased to rain since | arrived, and nobody can 
remember such a season. It is the same thing all over 
France, and there is great dread of a famine, for in 
most parts the harvest must be spoilt. I dare say 
as soon as I go away the weather will become fine, 
but I will not stay any longer to take the chance. I 
am already all over gouty and rheumatic sensations 
from the cold; there are no fireplaces in the rooms, 
and I have not seen a fire since I have been here, and 
have had to sit all day in my thickest greatcoat and 
to pass as much time as possible in bed, the only place 
where I can be warm. I hope I shall see you before 
long. 
Ever yours affectionately, 


Cal. 


(162) Fune 1855. 


To H. Reeve. 


When Drouyn de Lhuys took upon himself to 
make the proposition which he did at Vienna? it was 


* The four points which formed the basis of negotiation with the Tsar 
at the Vienna Conference, which had begun on March rsth, were :— 


(1) That the Russian Protectorate of the Principalities (Moldavia and 
Wallachia) and Servia should be replaced by a collective guarantee 
of the Powers. 

(2) That Russia should relinquish her claim to control the mouths of the 
Danube. 

(3) That all treaties calculated to give Russia a preponderance in the Black 
Sea should be abrogated. 

(4) That Russia should renounce her claim to an exclusive right to protect 
the Christians in the Ottoman Empire. 


It was the third point that the Tsar was most unwilling to accept. 
Accordingly the Austrians proposed the following compromise :— 


(x1) The guarantee of Turkish territory. 


(2) A system of counterpoise in the Black Sea and a limitation of the number 


of Russian ships there. [Note continued on p. 235. 
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in direct opposition to what had been agreed upon in 
London, but he nevertheless thought he should persuade 
the Emperor to sanction it. The Emperor was at 
first disposed to do so, and, when he saw Cowley, 
intimated his disposition to him. Cowley remonstrated 
that it was quite contrary to the understanding with 
us, and stated all the objections to the proposal. The 
Emperor said, ‘I am really so perplexed and confused 
with all the intricate details of this question, that I do 
not understand it ; explain it all to me, and how we 
really stand.” Cowley did explain it, and stated the 
views and opinions of the English Government. The 
Emperor appeared satisfied and said, ‘‘I will send for 
D[rouyn] de Lfhuys] again and speak to him upon 
it.” Cowley said, ‘‘ Will your Majesty allow me to 
be present at the interview?’ The E[mperor] looked 
surprised, but acquiesced. The next day he was sum- 
moned, and found D. de L. and Marshal Vaillant 1 
there. They went over the whole ground, and D. de L. 
said what he had to say. Cowley said, ‘‘ Without 
any further discussion of the general question I will 
merely ask whether M. D. de L.’s proposal was in 
conformity with what was settled in London, and I appeal 
to M. Vaillant whether the termination of the war on 
such terms would be advisable.’ Drouyn de Lhuys 
could not maintain that the terms were consistent with 
the joint agreement, and the Marshal declared that, if 
the French army was brought away and peace made 
on conditions which appeared to tarnish the honour 
of their arms, he could not answer for the consequences ; 
this was conclusive and terminated the discussion? 


This compromise Drouyn de Lhuys took upon himself to support. 

For the whole question cf. Greville, fournal, ed. 1887, Part III, vol. i. 261. 
Ashley, Life of Palmerston, ii. 84; Spencer Walpole, Life of Lord Fohn 
Russell, ii. 248 ff. 

t Vaillant was the Minister of War. 

2 In consequence of the rejection of this compromise De Lhuys resigned, 
and Lord J. Russell, who had approved of it, threatened to do so, but was 
prevailed upon to remain in the Cabinet. He, however, resigned in July. 
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Endorsed on the back in H. Reeve’s handwriting : 
“ Greville’s account (from Lord Cowley) of what really 
took place with the Emperor about the terms proposed 
at Vienna.” 


(163) Paris, 
Sunday [Fuly 1], 1855. 
10H. Reeve: 


I write a few words now to say that I hope no 
difficulties will occur to prevent your taking the [Edin- 
burgh] Review. 1 think it so desirable for you in all 
ways, but I have not strength to dilate on the topic. 
I am afraid General Simpson! is not fit to command 
an army ; however, we shall see. 

What made Dickens? attack Palmerston with such 
asperity the other day? His speech seems to me 
a very poor clap-trap performance. Guizot is here; 
I was to have dined with him and the P{[rincess] 
to-day but for this odious gout. I tremble for the 
future relations of the French and English Armies.3 
The scores of despatches in the Moniteur yesterday and 
to-day are very curious, and I expect you to write a 
very good article on them. I do not think Mr. Fox 
shines in the affair; with all my heart I wish that genera- 
tion had checked Russia instead of this.4 


t General Simpson had been Chief of the Staff to Lord Raglan. On the 
latter’s death (June 28) Simpson succeeded to the command as senior officer, 
and his position was confirmed. His appointment was much criticised. Cf. 
Maxwell, Life of Clarendon, ii. 94, for an amusing description of him. The 
failure of the attack on the Redan was by some laid to his charge. 

2 On June 27th, Charles Dickens, the novelist, had, at a meeting of the 
Administrative Reform Association, held in the Drury Lane Theatre, 
criticised the then existing method of appointing civil officials, and made 
pointed references to the Prime Minister. Cf. Times of June 28th. 

3 ‘Tocqueville, in a letter to Reeve of this date, says: ‘‘ England and France 
are like two men of incompatible character who, not being satisfied with being 
on friendly terms, have undertaken to make a tour of the world in the same 
ship. They will be fortunate if they return without quarrelling ” (Euvres 
Inédites, ii. 303). 

4 The Moniteur of June 30, 1855, had pointed out that the policy of 
France with regard to Russia was a traditional one, and that she had been the 
first of the Western Powers to fear the advance of Russia, To prove this the 
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I [long ?] to take this occasion to place the British 
force under the French Commander-in-Chief, and get rid 
of the evil of a divided command. The worst is that 
their Generals seem little if any better than ours. 

From what I hear, people fought very shy of Senior 
when he was here. His journals alarmed most people. 


Yours truly, 
CeCeG: 


(164) Paris, 
Sunday, 1855. 


(Day of month not given, but evidently, from internal 
evidence and that of the Fournal, Fuly 1st.) 


Probably to Mrs. Baring. 


For the last three days I have had one of my 
attacks of gout which has prevented my writing at all, 
and now I do so with pain and difficulty, but I see I 
omitted to reply to Mrs. Grote’s2 questions in your 
first letter ; tell her, pray, I would write to her also 
if my hand was not so crippled, but she must send Lord 
Newport 3 the bill for the Madeira ; I suppose he has 
already got the wine. As for her article, my long 
illness put it out of my head after the conversation you 
and I had about it, when I think we decided that I 
should tell her there was no possible room in the Edin- 
burgh for some time, G. L.4 arrears being so heavy. 


Monitzur published documents which showed that as early as June 1783 
Vergennes, then French Foreign Minister, appealed to Charles James Fox 
(then Foreign Secretary in the Coalition Government) to join with France in 
a remonstrance against the seizure of the Crimea by Catherine II, but that 
Fox declined to take any action. The truth is that England had not then 
awakened to the Russian danger. Even as late as 1791 William Pitt was 
unable to obtain support for his proposal to join with Prussia in insisting 
on the restoration to Turkey of Oczakow, which Catherine II had just 
occupied. 

Possibly journals kept in France and Italy 1848-52, although I can 
find no edition earlier than that of 1871.—EDIToR. 

2 Mrs. Grote, wife of the historian George Grote, a great friend of both 
Greville and Reeve. 

3 Eldest son of the Earl of Bradford. Succeeded his father in 1865. 

4 Probably “‘ General Literature.” 
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I have got the MS. somewhere among my papers. 
Pray tell her something of this sort, putting 1t so as 
not to excite her wrath ; my gout put her article out 
of my thoughts. 

I am annoyed at what you say of your own health, 
and your being bothered with business not your own, 
which is very unfair upon you, but I see all the embar- 
rassment of the case, and the consequence of not being 
“the right men in the right places.” I hope I shall 
be well in a day or two; my doctor thinks so, but 
one never can tell. I shall probably go home next 
week and perhaps to Bath for ten days. 

They are going to raise 140,000 men here, and borrow 
800 millions. 

Yours ever, 


CCA Gs 


(165) Batu, 
Wednesday, Fuly 23, 1855. 
To, Hi. * Reeve: 


I am glad to hear you are mending, and really 
grieved at the affliction which has fallen on poor Lemon.! 
Lady Holland may be very well satisfied with this review 
on her book.? I like it very much; I don’t quite make 
out from your letter whether Monteagle3 is the author 
of it or not: I understood he was; if not, who is? 

I read the debates in the House of Commons with 
the greatest disgust. Palmerston’s speech was very 
unbecoming his position, and very bad, [Sir E. Lytton] 
Bulwer’s atrocious, and Disraeli’s was not much better. 
I never read such a tissue of misrepresentations, and 

t Robert Lemon, for thirty years Reeve’s clerk. What the affliction was 
I have not succeeded in discovering. It was not the death of his father, clerk 


in the State Paper Office, who did not die till 1867. The family of the 
Lemons had been archivists for three generations. 

» Cf. Edinburgh Review, July 1855, on the Memoir of Sydney Smith, by 
his daughter Lady Holland, wife of Sir Henry Holland. 

3 Thomas Spring Rice, Chancellor of the Exchequer 1835-1839 ; created 
Baron Monteagle 1839. 

4 Debate on papers relating to the Vienna Conferences. Cf. Annual Register, 
xcvil. 107. 
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such abominable and unfounded accusations as they 
were both full of ; never was there a greater sacrifice 
of truth and decency to party spirit and purposes. I 
have read very attentively the papers lately published, 
and have considered well all that has happened, and I 
have come to the conclusion that John Russell’s case t 
is nothing like so bad as it is represented, and that, if 
it had been more judiciously and adroitly handled, 
he might have come out far better than he has done 
from the discussion; but the extreme complexity of this 
case, and the infinite variety of minute details give great 
advantages to malignant and unscrupulous assailants 
in working up charges, and this advantage has been 
taken to the fullest extent by the Opposition in Parlia- 
ment and I must add by the Press. It would be too 
long an affair to reason out this opinion. I am also 
of opinion that Clarendon’s case against Austria is by 
no means so triumphant as you seemed to think it, 
and that it contains sundry important flaws. I am, 
after full consideration, deliberately of opinion that 
Austria was not bound to join us in making war upon 
Russia under the treaty of the 2nd December [1854],? 
and that she has fulfilled her obligations under it. John 
Russell managed matters very ill at Vienna, and equally 
ill after he got home, but he was undoubtedly placed 
in a dilemma by Buol’s unexpected revelation,3 from 
which it was very difficult for him to extricate himself. 
Buol’s publication to the world of the opinion of John 
Russell on his proposition was very unhandsome, but 
it was certainly very tempting to make it. The un- 
satisfactory and even mischievous character of debates 


t He was accused of language at the Vienna Conference which differed 
from that which he had used in Parliament. 

a By which she had bound herself, in the event of peace not being concluded 
by the end of the year on the stated basis (“The Four Conditions ”’), to 
deliberate with England and France upon effectual means for obtaining the 
object of the Alliance. 

3 To the effect that the Ministers of France and England had in confidential 
interviews shown themselves inclined towards the proposals of Austria. 


Cf. Spencer Walpole, Life of Lord F. Russell, ii. 258, 265. 
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and publications on matters on which the whole truth 
cannot be told has beén very obvious on this occasion. 
The Opposition assume and assert that the Government 
would have agreed to the Austrians’ proposal if the 
Emperor of the French had not put his veto upon it. 
It is impossible to enter an explanation and contradic- 
tions of this, but the exact reverse of it is the truth. 
The Emperor was very well inclined to acquiesce in 
Drouyn de Lhuys’ decision, and was only induced to 
take the opposite course by our strong remonstrances 
and opposition to it. What on earth does Disraeli 
mean by his mysterious allusions to revelations, which 
are to be made before the session closes? The great 
evil of the time is the discredit into which public men 
and statesmen have fallen, justly or unjustly, and it 
seems as if all public men were bent on increasing 
this evil to the utmost, and damaging themselves as 
well as their opponents as much as they can. 

The weather has been very bad here till to-day, when 
it is very fine and warm again. I am all over aches 
and pains, which I hope the water and the sun will 
wash and burn out of me. 

Ever yours, 


CiaGeilse 


(166) Batu, 


Friday, Fuly 25, 1855. 
Probably to H. Reeve. 


The remark you have made regarding history 
is exactly what occurred to my mind, as it has often 
done before. What Clarendon told you is quite correct, 
but not inconsistent with what I told you. The passage 
is, however, so curious and so illustrative of the difficulty 
of threading one’s way to truth through complicated 
details, that I am tempted to send you the enclosed 
which I have copied from what I wrote down at the 
time it was told to me. You will not show it to any- 
body, and keep to yourself this note of a communication 
which must be considered confidential as between all 
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the parties concerned. I have forgotten the dates, 
and was not aware that Buol’s revelation was subsequent 
to J{ohn] R[ussell’s} speech. I must own it was 
tempting, but considering that what passed was con- 
fidential and not official, I think it was hardly fair, 
and it would have been more generous not to publish 
it, or at all events not in such a shape as it appeared in. 
It was this publication which caused all the difficulty, 
and placed John Russell in a dilemma from which it 
was difficult to escape; but I think he might have 
made a far better case for himself than he did. The 
imprudence of committing himself as he did to Buol 
was inexcusable, and it was unnecessary. With regard 
to Austria, she has surely a right to say, “ If the treaty 
of December 2nd* is become a dead letter, it is you 
who have made it so.” The fault I find with the 
transaction as a whole is this: we have dealt with it 
as if we had sent Plenipotentiaries to Vienna nominally 
and ostensibly to confer and to negotiate, but really 
to dictate terms and an ultimatum to Russia, and with 
instructions to hear of no other terms if these were not 
accepted by Russia, nor of any alteration in, or modi- 
fication of them. Austria never intended to be a party 
to such peremptory dictation. She supported our 
demands earnestly and cordially, but she never said 
they were the only terms admissible, and she deemed it 
(not without reason) her especial mission to devise, if 
she could, other terms to which both parties might 
agree. This she thought she had done, and she was 
of opinion that the objects of the contest would be 
sufficiently secured by the scheme she proposed, and 
that peace on such terms would be honourable to all 
concerned. Such being her opinion, how could she be 
expected to go to war before an attempt had been made 
to bring the belligerents to terms on the basis she 
proposed ? Clarendon says the Allies have a right to 
decide for themselves whether they shall go on with 
the war. No doubt, and Austria may equally say she 
1 December 2, 1854. Cf. supra, p. 239, note 2. 
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has a right to decide for herself whether she shall embark 
on it. All this is quite beside the question whether 
Austria’s terms were really such as ought to have been 
agreed to by the Allies, who were quite right in rejecting 
them, if they were convinced they were worthless or 
unbecoming. I think, too, there is a great fallacy in 
treating “limitation ” and “ counterpoise”’ as two totally 
opposite and antagonistic propositions, whereas they 
are in fact identical in principle, and only differ in 
degree and in mode. Our “limitation” is only a 
mode of aiming at “‘ counterpoise,” and involves limita- 
tion. There is such an amount of identity and of 
difference in them as to render a negotiation and dis- 
cussion highly necessary and proper. The fault I 
find with Austria is that she has not been sufficiently 
frank and explicit throughout, and has given us hopes 
and expectations, which she knew we formed, but which 
she never intended to realise, except under circum- 
stances she did not specify. Here is a regular “article ”’ 


for you. 
Yours ever, 


Cie 


(167) Lonpon, 
August 21, 1855. 
H. Reeve, 
Hotel Bonne Maison, 
Bagnéres de Luchon, 
France. 


I received your letter the day before yesterday, 
and am very glad to hear your expedition has so far 
answered, and promises so well. I wonder whether 
the place would be beneficial to my gout as well as 
yours, for, from your description of it, I should much 
prefer going there to going to Vichy. When you return 
you will be better able to give an opinion on that 
point. 

As you receive, of course, The Times, it would 
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be idle to attempt to tell you any news, and I know 
nothing beyond what the paper tells me. We wonder we 
do not hear the result of the bombardment begun three 
or four days ago ; everybody expects a storm of the 
Malakoff,: and perhaps Sebastopol to follow it, but so 
often what is expected has not come to pass, that I 
never expect anything. 

I agree with you about Lowe,? and think he has acted 
with so much discretion and patience as to entitle him 
to the promotion he has got. He may be of use to the 
Government, but it is remarkable that he is quite dull 
in the House of Commons, where he produces no sort of 
effect ; this is a great drawback to an ambitious man. 

John Russell is an enigma to me; he was certainly 
recovering from the effect of his first speech.3 There 
was a reaction in his favour; the attacks upon him 
shocked people by their violence and exaggeration, his 
own friends were anxious to make it up with him, his 
own undaunted spirit produced an effect, and, if he 
had acted with common prudence, he would have re- 
habilitated himself, but by his last speech 4 he made 


: It was stormed by the French on September 8th. The fall of Sebastopol 
followed. 

2 Robert Lowe had just been appointed Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, Paymaster-General and Privy Councillor. 

3 At the Vienna Conference, March 15 to April 26, 1855, Lord J. Russell 
had approved of the Austrian proposal, which was also supported by the 
French Ambassador. As this was not approved by the Cabinet, on the 
ground that Austria did not undertake to join the Allies in the event of 
Russia’s refusal to accept the terms, Lord John had offered to resign (June), 
but was overborne and subsequently adopted the views of the Cabinet. Cf. 
supra, p. 235. His conduct caused great dissatisfaction, even among some 
of his “‘ candid friends,” as Disraeli called them, and in consequence of a 
notice of a vote of censure he resigned the Colonial Office on July 16th. 

On the 17th, in the debate, he tried to justify his conduct. Cf. Te Times 
of this date. 

4 On August 8th, speaking on the Appropriation Bill, he said that, as 
Turkey was willing to accept the Russian terms, we must, if we wished to 
continue the war, pay direct subsidies to Turkey, and, in mentioning the money 
spent in transporting Piedmontese troops to the seat of war, took occasion 
to allude to the French occupation of Rome and the bad government in 
Tuscany and Naples. This is the Italian part mentioned in the letter. 
Lord Minto had in 1847 been sent on a diplomatic mission to Italy to assist 
in carrying out the reforms suggested by Pio IX, who then professed liberal 
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his position worse than ever,’and he will find it very 
difficult, if not impossible, to repair the mischief it has 
done him. I doubt his ever recovering the position 
he once held, or anything like it. 

You are no doubt right in attributing the Italian 
part to Minto, and the whole may probably be ascribed 
in great measure to his wife, who has been the bane of 
his political existence whatever else she may have been. 

The Queen’s visit seems to be doing very well, but 
it is unlucky she managed to be late at Boulogne, by 
which means it was dark when she got to Paris, and 
the assembled crowd was much disappointed. But 
Marshal Magnan told Clarendon he had never seen 
such enthusiasm and such crowds during the fifty 
years he had lived at Paris, not even when Napoleon 
returned from Austerlitz. We hear now that the 
““grossesse”’ of the Empress has again vanished. I never 
believed in it.? 

I have corrected my press sheets and sent them to 
Spottiswoode 2 desiring him to send me a revise. 

I like the review of Villemain ;3 I do not much 
like the one on Dryden, it is too elaborate and not 
sufhiciently lucid, but it is clever, and there is stuff in 
it and evidence of power in the writer. Granville has 
lost another nephew. Rivers’ son4 is dead ; he was 
in a deplorable state, but nevertheless it is a great afflic- 
tion ; could he have lived to cut off the entail, it would 
have been an immense thing for his family. 


views. His wife, daughter of Patrick Brydone of Coldstream, had died near 
Genoa in 1853. 

* Greville was wrong. The Prince Imperial was born March 13, 1856. 

7 On “Mémoires du Roi Joseph,” Edinburgh Review, October 1855. 
Messrs. Spottiswoode were the printers of the Revieav. 

3 ‘Souvenirs Contemporains d'Histoire et de Littérature.” Cf. Edinburgh 
Review, July 1855. 

¢ Granville Beckford, second son of Lord Rivers, who married Granville’s 
sister. His elder brother, George Horace, had died in 1850. The third son, 
William Frederick, died in 1859. The fourth son, Henry Peter, succeeded 
to the title on the death of his father, but died S.p. In 1867. The title 


then passed to the uncle of Henry Peter, and, on his death in 1880, the title 
became extinct. 
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Senior is going to publish a translation of the greater 
part of Napoleon’s letters, and of some of Joseph’s, 
and they want me to say so in my article, but I can’t 
make it a vehicle for advertising, and don’t well see 
how I could bring it in, so I shall say nothing, and let 
it alone. I have never set eyes on Mrs. Grote, tho’ 
I called on her very often ; she is always and still is in 
the country. Grote, Macaulay and Thiers are all coming 
out in the course of this Autumn, and so we shall have 
history enough for the keenest appetite. 

I hear such different accounts of the state of opinion 
in this country about the war, that I am puzzled to 
know what to believe ; but on the whole I am inclined 
to think that there is still a large majority in favour of 
prosecuting the war, but that the minority in favour 
of peace is increasing: the only manifestation there 
has been in that direction is at Laing’s borough,? where 
they have approved of his conduct with great unanimity 
in spite of The Times. I have a great mind to write 
something myself, to give my mite towards disabusing 
the public mind and exposing the sophistry and mis- 
representations by which the public are deluded by the 
Press. This war is kept up mainly by the newspapers 
and for the newspapers, without any real object but 
that of vanity and national pride; the public don’t 
care about “ points,’ what they want is to triumph 
over Russia, take Sevastopol and humble her, and when 
this is done they would be too happy to make peace on 
any terms. However, I see no chance of peace now, 
or for long to come, and I doubt any success we can 
possibly obtain conducing to it. 

Yours ever, 


CC. Gy 


t Ie. the last volume of Grote’s Greek History, the third and fourth 
volumes of Macaulay’s History of England, and one of the later volumes of 
Thiers’ Histoire du Consulat et de l Empire. 

2 Kirkwall, Wick, etc., boroughs. Represented by Samuel Laing, an expert 
on railways and subsequently Financial Secretary to the Treasury 1859-60, 
and Finance Minister in India 1860. He was the son of the well-known 
translator of the Heims-Kringla. 
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(168) : Lonpon, 
Thursday. 


(Undated, but evidently October 11, 1855.) 
On EL, wneeves 


I must write you a line to tell you what will 
rather amuse you. You recollect the article in The 
Times a few days ago about Pam’s altered and improved 
ways, and the happy effects thereof, etc., etc.: praise 
of him, some self-glorification, etc. I thought they 
would be provoked, and I heard yesterday they were 
so immeasurably. They pretend that he has never 
varied ! and as soon as he saw the article he took up 
his pen, wrote a reply and sent it to Ponsonby (his 
P. Secy.) to send to the Globe. But the Globe declined 
putting it in! I have no doubt they have had their 
cue, and (with reference to their former absurdities) 
had a lecture from John.? I think this is droll. 

Yours ever, 


Orn Cra C= 


(169) Lonpon, 
October 17, 1855. 


To H. Reeve, who was in Scotland. 


I write you a line to tell you that Codrington 3 
is to succeed Simpson. I hope he may do well, but 
we know nothing of him to warrant any confidence in 
his “‘ savoir faire.” You had better not mention it 
till it is made known publicly. You will see the articles 


« The Times of October 6th. Cf. also letter from ‘tA Constant Reader”? 
in the issue of the roth. As early as January 185s The Times had declared 
that Palmerston was the indispensable successor to Lord Aberdeen. Cf. 
article January 29, 1855. After this date The Times became a steadfast 
supporter of Palmerston. Delane communicated with him frequently and 
often gave him important information. Cf. Sir E. Cook, Delane of The 
Times, pp. 94 ff. 

+ Lord John Russell. 

3 He had been in command of the First Brigade of the Light Division 
oe battle of the Alma, and, after Inkerman, of the whole of the Light 

ivision, 
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in The Times to-day, in one of which it is greatly shocked 
at some monstrous trash! published by some obscure 
refugee in Guernsey, which nobody reads, while it 
stands up for its own insolent articles ; it is very amusing 
to read a violent attack on its own dear friend S. G. O.2 
for a speech at Wilton, and a panegyric on Mr. Brace- 
bridge,; because he spoke with respect of The Times 
fund, which the other omitted to do. 

The Fleets are now bombarding a small town whose 
name I forget.+ If the report of the Russian repulse 
at Kars is true, it is important but it is extraordinary, 
and quite contrary to what Clarendon thought sure to 
happen. 

Lewis © came up, as you have seen ; he was to go 
home to-day, having had divers conferences with the 
financial authorities of London and Paris. Monetary 
matters are in a very uneasy state. Tho’ I see no 
symptoms of any change of opinion in the Press or in 
the public, Charles Villiers 7 assures me that there is 
a rapidly increasing desire in the country to see the 
end of this war, and particularly at Manchester, where 
this feeling prevails so much that Bright is stronger 
there than ever. But however this may be, I do not 


« This “trash” was a letter to the Queen of England signed by Felix 
Pyat and other members of the Revolutionary Society in London. It abused 
Napoleon violently and blamed the Queen for being his ally. It was pub- 
lished by the French refugees in Jersey. 

2 The Rey. Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne, 1808-89, brother-in-law 
of Charles Kingsley and J. A. Froude. A clergyman of liberal views. Con- 
tributed many “Lay Sermons”’ to The Times. 

3 Charles Holte Bracebridge, of Atherstone Hall, Warwickshire, a philan- 
thropist. He and his wife accompanied Miss Nightingale to Constantinople 
during the Crimean War. 

4 Kinburn, in the Black Sea, “‘ where the Bug and the Nipper meet in one 
bed” (Punch, November 10, 1855). All the forts, the garrison and seventy 
guns were taken on October 17th. 

5 On September 29th. The Russians lost heavily but continued the 
blockade. The garrison were reduced to the utmost extremity and finally 
surrendered on November 28th. 

6 Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

7 Charles Pelham Villiers, grandson of Thomas Villiers, first Earl of 
Clarendon. A consistent Liberal and Free Trader. M.P. for Wolver- 
hampton from 1834 to his death in 1898 at the age of ninety-six. 
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see by what possibility peace can be brought about, 
and it is evident that the Russians intend to fight it 
out to the last rouble and the last man. 

Ever yours, 


CG. 


(170) Lonpon, 
October 19, 1855. 


To H. Reeve. 


I have not read the article on the Press. My 
mother wanted the Edinburgh Review, and I sent it 
her, and have not yet got it back. I read the angry 
article in Times, and did not understand it; there is 
a still more bitter one this morning, which I do under- 
stand so far as this, that it intends to be as spiteful as 
possible against you, against Clarendon and against me, 
if by any possibility I should be the author of the article.: 

The note of Clarendon which you enclosed to Walter,” 
besides his being much connected with you, has drawn 
down the fury of The Times against him. I shall read 
the Ed. article immediately. The Times is very powerful, 
and it has got a great hold upon the public mind, and, 
when once this sort of power is established, it is difficult 
to undermine it; but the whole tone of the paper is so 
bad, its writing 1s so deteriorated, and the disgust and 
indignation it excites are so vehement and so general, 
that I cannot help thinking it would have a fall, if there 
was but any other paper better deserving of attention 
and patronage. But really the extreme mediocrity, or 
the coarse vulgarity, of all the other morning papers 
still leave The Times in indisputed possession of its 
ascendancy. It is clear to me that the present Managers 
(I am afraid Walter at the head of them) are excessively 


1 Cf. Edinburgh Review, October 1855, on ‘‘ The Newspaper Press” ; 
cf, also The Times, October 16th-19th. The last declared it ‘‘ had not often 
seen a worse example of protracted labour ending in complete abortion ” 
than was to be found in the article of the Edinburgh Review. 

2 Mr. Walter of The Times. 
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nettled at your secession,t and at the censure, both 
expressed and implied, which accompanies it, and they 
intend to punish you if they can. My fingers itch to 
write against some of the absurd articles which appear 
day after day, but it is out of the question. Nothing 
has appeared which strikes people as so ridiculous as 
the articles on S.G.O. and Bracebridge, and the 
evident conceit and vanity which dictated the vitupera- 
tion of the one and the laudation of the other. S. G. O. 
must have been rather astonished at being so castigated 
by his old patrons and protectors. I am just going 
off to prorogue Parliament till December 12th. No 
news. 
Ever yours, 


C. C..G. 


(171) Lonpon, 
October 20, 1855. 


To H. Reeve. 


I have now read the article on the Press, which 
is, | think, good, and one might have imagined that 
the remarks in the Press, and The Times particularly, 
might have satisfied the Great Journal, but it is evident 
that nothing but complete submission to it and the 
most servile flattery will satisfy it. I can see the particular 
things that riled The Times, and they will not forgive 
you for admitting into the Ed. Rev. anything which 
in the slightest degree impugns its conduct, or questions 


t Reeve had just left the staff of The Times. He had been on it since June 
1840. His retirement was at bottom due to a disagreement as to the amount 
of independence to be allowed to a leader writer. Delane was in the habit 
of calling Reeve “‘ Il Pomposo,” while Reeve thought Delane dictatorial. 
But the actual quarrel occurred during Delane’s absence on a holiday in 
Switzerland, when Reeve objected to some articles written or authorised by 
Dasent the sub-editor, who had been left in charge, especially one by Lowe 
apropos of a visit of Prince Frederick William of Prussia to Balmoral, “‘ for 
the purpose of improving his acquaintance with the Princess Royal.” S The 
people of England,” wrote Lowe, “‘has no wish to improve its acquaint- 


ance with the House of Hohenzollorn,” Cf, Sir E, Cook, Delane of The Times, 
pp. 192 ff. 
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its authority. I do not know what Delane may be 
disposed or enabled to do when he resumes the reins 
of government, but have little doubt that so long as 
Dasent is there you will have The Times for your enemy, 
and Walter not your friend in spite of all his professions. 
I have no guess whether Delane will come here, but 
on the whole I think he will, and we shall probably have 
a conversation that will not be agreeable to him. It 
is pretty good that The Times should so indignantly 
repudiate the alleged duty of an editor to seek informa- 
tion and advice from eminent persons, ministers, ambas- 
sadors, etc., when we know what the habits and practice 
of Delane have long been. Nothing would give me 
greater satisfaction than to see The Times brought down 
from the bad eminence on which it has placed itself, 
but I don’t see how it is to be done. 

The success at Kinburn seems very rapid and com- 
plete, but I do not know the value of it, nor what 
it will lead to. 

Molesworth was given over last night, and they 
thought it was all over with him, but this morning 
there is a great change for the better, and tho’ his state 
is still very precarious, there are considerable hopes of 
his recovery ; I have heard nothing of him this after- 
noon. What a singular thing it is that the Russians 
never obtain any success whatever, however trifling or 
partial, no matter in what quarter, nor against what 
opponents. I never remember any war in which the 
success was so invariably and entirely on one side. I 
go to Newmarket to-morrow till Friday next. 

Ever yours, 


Cae 


t Delane was on holiday in Switzerland. The article in the Edinburgh 
Review of October was on the letters on the War by W. H. Russell, the 
correspondent of The Times. 

4 He died October 22nd, and was succeeded at the Colonial Office by Mr. 
Labouchere, subsequently Lord Taunton, 
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(172) Lonpon, 
November 12, 1855. 


To Mrs. Baring. 


Your letter of the 8th reached me this morning. 
I was going to write to you. Charles! writes to me 
constantly, and of course if you were here you would 
see his letters. He writes very good letters, but I 
have not had one for above a week ; he takes his honours 
and his fame very modestly, and shows no elation, 
still less any “‘jactance.” I believe they mean to 
offer him to be Chief of the Staff to Codrington, which 
he very likely may not like so well as the command of 
a division, but I shall advise him to accept it, because 
if anything should happen to Codrington it would 
probably make Charles Commander-in-Chief. Only 
think of his being what he is, when only a few months 
ago he wrote to me to beg me to get him an appoint- 
ment in the Turkish contingent. 

I have become a great friend of Lady Peel ;? she 
invited me to the wedding, to which I could not 
go as I was going out of Town. Yesterday I went to 
see her, when she talked to me about all her interests, 
of the marriage and all her feelings about it, and about 
her son-in-law: about her own sons, and even about 
their father, as openly as she might have done to you. 
I think she is very pleasing. Mrs. Stonor looks very 
pretty, and the mother and daughter appear very 
comfortable. Lady Peel was much pleased at my telling 
her that I thought she had done quite right in her 
opposition to the marriage,3 and quite right in con- 
senting to it and making the best of it as she has 
since done, which I said in all sincerity. She has 


t Colonel Charles Windham, brother of Mrs. Baring. For his bravery 
at the attack on the Redan he was made Major-General with command of 
the Fourth Division. 

2 Widow of Sir Robert Peel, who had died in 1850. Her daughter Elise 
married the Hon. Francis Stonor in September, 1855. 

3 Probably because the Stonors were Roman Catholics. 
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lodged them magnificently in her house ; she is going 
to write to you. 

Not a word of news. I have not seen the Jona- 
thanian Peels! for an age. 

No Colonial Secretary yet. I did not know Charles? 
was going away till I got your letter. His prodigious 
beard I have seen; everybody is ‘‘ bearded like the 
pard ” nowadays. Granville is all over beard. I abhor 
beards and cigars, and everyone one meets has the 
first on his chin and the last in his mouth. 

You should go and see Brougham at Cannes. Lord 
Truro is dying.3 We have very fine weather here. Let 
me know when you are moving from Nice. 

Ever yours, 


CuCree 


(173) Paris, 
Sunday, March 2, 1856. 


(Private and Confidential.) 


To H. Reeve. 


I think you may now rely upon it that peace 
is certain, but that it will be such a peace as will not 
satisfy the English Press and public. The fact 1s, 
the French will not back us up in demanding all that 
we wish to extort from Russia, and they are determined 


t Jonathan Peel, brother of the statesman Sir Robert, a soldier who had 
retired on half-pay in 1827. His application for permission to join the army 
before Sebastopol was refused on the ground of age, although he was only 
fifty-two. He became Secretary of State for War in 1858. 

a Probably the son of Henry Bingham Baring (who was stepson of 
Mrs. Henry Baring). He had taken a leading part in forming a small body 
of volunteers who behaved with great bravery at the battle of Inkerman. 
He had, however, treated a man of the rifles, who was retreating, too high- 
handedly. An enquiry had been ordered, and he had been recalled in 


consequence. 


3 He had died on November 11th. 
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to have peace, and will run no risk of breaking off the 
negotiations. Clarendon might indeed compel France 
to go on with the war, because he might refuse to sign 
such a treaty as we can alone obtain, and the French 
could not leave us in the lurch and make a separate 
peace, leaving us to cope with the Russians as we best 
could—for very shame they would not do this. But 
the public indignation and resentment here would be 
uncontrollable, the Alliance could not last, and we 
should very soon find ourselves in a quarrel, probably 
in a war, with France. If the two armies were quite 
separate, we might, if we thought it advisable, act 
independently, tell France to make peace and welcome, 
and go on with the war without her, but in our present 
military position this is impossible. The end will be 
that Clarendon will have to bring back a peace, which 
I believe to be sufficient for every reasonable purpose, 
but will be deemed quite inadequate to the sacrifices 
we have made and the advantages we have gained, 
and the Government will have to defend it, without 
being able to speak the truth as to the causes which 
prevented its being what is called better, in other words 
including greater concessions on the part of Russia. 
Clarendon must face the public opinion whatever it 
may be, and will be precluded from revealing the part 
which France has played in the negotiations. I was 
certain that the Emperor was resolved to have peace, 
on the best terms that could be got, but to have it at 
all events.t Orloff? has had great success here, but 
not so Brunnow. I have made acquaintance with all 
the members of the Conference I did not know before, 


1 By the Peace of Paris, which ended the Crimean War, March 30, 1856— 


(1) The integrity of Turkey was guaranteed. 

(2) The Black Sea was declared neutral and the Danube free. 
(3) The Danubian Principalities were to be restored to their former position, 
(4) Russia was to restore Kars to Turkey. 


2 Comte General Alexis Fedorovitch Orloff, a member of the Council 
of the Empire, of which he became President in 1861, a confidant of the 
Emperor Nicholas. 
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particularly with Orloff, Cavour and the Grand Vizier,: 
who is a most remarkable man for a Turk and exceedingly 
liked and respected ; he is a mild little man about 
the size of John Russell, clever, well informed and 
perfectly honest, a great reformer, and so Europeanised 
that he has only one wife. They say he looks at the 
ladies here as if he would like to add to his establish- 
ment, but if he does he must have very little taste, for 
never did I see such a collection of ugly women as 
the Salons here present ; it is rare to see one decent 
looking, but all are dressed with prodigious recherche. 
I have been at a party at the Tuileries this evening, 
when the Emperor himself presented me to the Empress. 
I was disappointed in her beauty, tho’ she is certainly 
very pretty. I have seen Guizot for a moment. 
Tocqueville has left his father’s,2 and is somewhere 
in the Rue de la Ville l’Evéque. 
Yours ever, 


Cie sae 


We have no letters between March 2, 1856, and 
September 9, 1857. During this interval the only 
events of first-rate importance were the conclusion of 
the Crimean War by the Peace of Paris, March 30, 
1856, and the Indian Mutiny which broke out in 
May 1857. This had not been quelled when the 
correspondence commences again. Reference may be 
made to the Chronological Table. 


*.Aali Pasha. First appointed Grand Vizier in 1852. He had retired, 
but was recalled in 1855, and represented Turkey at the Congress of Paris. 
He was a zealous advocate of the introduction of western reforms and a 
great diplomat. 

? His father died in the following June. 
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(174) Hotwoon, 
September 9, 1857. 


To Mrs. [probably Baring). 


I continue this letter at this place (the Chan- 
cellors)! where I came yesterday ; the prettiest place 
you ever saw—formerly Mr. Pitt’s and close to Hayes, 
where his father, Lord Chatham, lived and died. They 
are very pleasant people, and very hospitable. 

I have been endeavouring to do something for your 
friend Miss Thellusson, tho’ she does not know it. 
You are aware of the lawsuit which is a matter of life 
and death to them. Her father wrote not long ago 
to his opponent (and nephew) proposing that the suit 
should proceed, and, if decided in his favour, that he 
would give his nephew £100,000, on condition that 
if decided in the nephew’s favour, he should give his 
uncle £60,000. ‘The latter wrote back that if he would 
withdraw his claim and end the suit, he would give him 
£20,000, and that was all he would ever consent to do 
(he had previously offered £30,000, which the other very 
unwisely rejected). I have spoken to Robarts [see note 
on p. 256], Charles Thellusson’s uncle, and begged 
him to negotiate some compromise, and to get Mrs. 
C{harles] T[hellusson] to renew the offer of £30,000, 
which I think now Mr. T{homas] T[hellusson], your 
friend’s father, will not be such a fool as to decline ; 
for he knows very well that it is 100/1 the decision 
will be against him ; this will at all events relieve the 
family from beggary, with which they are menaced as 
it is. I tell you this story, which may interest you, for 
want of anything else to say, but with all the world 
scattered in every direction, and no events occurring 
of any sort, what can I write? I think Macauley’s [sic] 
Peerage 2 gives general satisfaction, and I for one regret 
that Lord Lansdowne has refused to be made a Duke, 
for I think such a recognition of his long and honourable 


t Robert Monsey Rolfe, Lord Cranworth. 
2 The historian, created Baron Macaulay of Rothley. 
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services to the State would be proper and becoming. 
He was a Cabinet Minister fifty-one years ago, and has 
passed through this long life without making an enemy 
or incurring a reproach, and surrounded with universal 
esteem and the approbation of the whole world. I 
know not where to look for another such example of 
an honourable and prosperous career. 

Ever yours affectionately, 


CeG: 


(175) Downnam, 


October 23, 1857. 
To H. Reeve. 


I was sorry not to see you during the two days 
I passed in Town between The Grove and this place, 
I read with great interest your article on India,t which 
is very well done, and will be very useful to instruct 
people’s minds, if they will but read it. The articles 
in The Times. especially two of Monday and Tuesday 
last, have been disgracefully bad ; there never was a 
time in which it was so desirable that a great subject 
should be in the hands of some very competent writer, 
while it is evident that this one of India is either left 
to the haphazard of Printing House Square, or in hands 
very unfit to manage it. I wish sincerely it was in 
yours ; and, tho’ I am glad your permanent connexion 
with the paper has ceased, this is one of the occasions 
on which it is impossible not to regret that you have 
no concern init. I think Mr. Kay [sic] need not have 
gone back to the time of Mithridates for an example 
of a great massacre. Christian times and centuries 
furnish some not less atrocious, e.g. there are the Sicilian 
Vespers and the St. Bartholomew, to say nothing of the 
outrages of servile insurrections, which have stained 
almost all countries. I am glad to read Kay’s defence 


1 Edinburgh Review, October 1857. ‘The article was written by John 
William Kaye, the author, among other books, of The Sepoy War in India, 
the first volume of which was published in 1864. He was created a 
Knight of the Star of India in 1871. 
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of Canning, which is much needed at this time. There 
is a very good and very useful letter of ‘“ Indophilus ” 
in The Times to-day : some others have appeared very 
good, also under the same signature. Who is Indo- 
philus?: I perceive a very general disposition to find 
fault with Canning’s proclamation,? and I know from 
undoubted authority that it is exceedingly unpopular 
at Calcutta. This sentiment only satisfies me the more 
of its expediency, and indeed absolute necessity, and, 
tho’ I might be disposed to criticise some parts of it, 
I concur so entirely in its general scope and object, 
that I am loth to find any fault with the details of a 
measure on which he must be so much better a judge 
than I, or anyone else, can be here. It is evident that 
the people at Calcutta are frantic with terror and a 
desire for vengeance, and I believe it to be the duty 
of Canning, and sound policy also, to regulate and 
restrain this tumult of passion not only for the sake 
of the immutable laws of justice and humanity, but 
for the character and honor of this country and for 
the preservation as well as the future security and 
welfare of the Indian Empire. What The Times writes 
on the subject is diabolical, but I will not allow myself 
to enlarge upon the subject. I go to Newmarket to- 
morrow, and shall be there all the week; if you have 
anything worth writing, let me have a line there. 
Ever yours, 


CrCl.) 


* “Indophilus”? was the nom de plume of Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, a 
distinguished Indian civil servant, who married the sister of Macaulay. 
Trevelyan subsequently published his letters to The Times, with notes, in 1857. 
There was also another letter on the 22nd. 

* For the proclamation, July 31, 1857, cf. Annual Register, xcix. 329. 
It aimed at checking indiscriminate vengeance on the part of civilians. It 
was resented by authorities in India, both civil and military. They com- 
plained that, if enforced, it would weaken their efforts to stamp out the embers 


of rebellion. In England Canning was contemptuously dubbed ‘‘ Clemency 
Canning.” 
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(176) Tue Grove, 
Sunday, November 1857. 
To H. Reeve. 


I was sorry yesterday to find your room empty, 
and to hear you are still confined with your cold, but 
I hope this beautiful day may have set youup. I have 
got Normanby’s journal ! and have read the first volume 
of it. I will tell you all Clarendon has told me about 
its appearance, which he disapproves of, tho’ he did 
not prevent it. It will be impossible for me to review 
it; there is so much that I think objectionable, that 
I could only speak of it in terms of censure, and it 
would be impossible for me, after so many years of 
great intimacy and friendship with Normanby, to do so 
without a complete rupture and quarrel with him, 
which would be very painful and distressing. I hope 
I may find you at the office to-morrow, and meanwhile 
write these few lines. When we meet we will discuss 
the matter further. 

Ever yours, 


CG. 


(177) HincuHInBrook,? 
Sunday, November 28, 1857. 
To H. Reeve. 


Since I saw you I have read Normanby’s second 
volume, which is, I think, much better than his first. 
It is not badly written, and the details of events at 
Paris, debates in the Assembly and his communications 
with various people are not without interest, and I do 
not see much, if anything in it that ought to have been 
suppressed. There are some things that are new to 
me, and others that I had forgotten, but it is too long, 


t A Year of Revolution, by Lord Normanby, Ambassador at Paris 1846-52. 
Reeve asked Alexis de Tocqueville to translate it into French, but he declined 
because it touched too closely on French events in which he had taken part. 
Greville and Reeve disliked the book because it was on the whole in fayour 
of Napoleon’s Coup a’Etat. 

2 The seat of the Earl of Sandwich near Huntingdon. 
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and would have been better if: it had been condensed 
into one volume, and there is a want of flavour and 
pungency in it. 

I was surprised to see The Times announce the other 
day that it is intended at once to extinguish the East 
India Company: can this be true? Is it possible 
they can have jumped so hastily to such an important 
conclusion, and without having had anything like time 
to construct some other edifice in the room of that to 
be summarily overthrown? I suppose The Times has 
not made such a statement without authority, and can 
hardly have done so from conjecture formed out of 
conversations and scraps of information ;! it has, how- 
ever, got very reckless and rash in its assertions, e.g. in 
its philippics against the Directors for having sent out 
troops in sailing ships instead of in steamers. This 
is sure to be mentioned in Parliament, when you will 
find it flatly contradicted, and proof afforded that the 
very opposite is the truth. The Directors urged the 
Government to send their troops overland, and the 
Government would not do it, for certain political reasons, 
which may have beenvery proper, but for which Indian 
interests were subordinated to Imperial interests. It 
was the Government half of the divided Empire which 
was the cause of the succours not being supplied in 
the most expeditious manner. 

I do not think I shall be in Town before Wednesday 
or possibly Thursday. 

Ever yours, 


CuCaG. 


t The Bill transferring the government of India to the Crown was not 
passed till July 29, 1858. 
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(178) Lonpon, 
Saturday. 


(Not dated, but evidently some time shortly after Fanuary 17, 1858.) 


To Mrs. Henry Baring. 


You have probably before this read the des- 
patches, and you will see that Sir Colin Campbell 
abstains from throwing any blame upon Charles,t and 
expresses his satisfaction with his conduct in the post 
in which he placed him. Tom Ashburnham,? who is 
arrived from Calcutta, says that he got into a scrape, 
and took up a bad position, but that more has been 
made of it here than is called for by the case. I have 
not heard whether Sir Colin has written any private 
letters speaking of Charles and his proceedings, but, 
if he has, I probably may hear of it. I should add 
that Ashburnham said there was a greater disposition 
to attack Charles, because he had been so censorious 
about other people and so very free with his tongue. 
It is said that he has been sent to Allahabad, but I see 
no allusion to it in those despatches. You seem to 
have got some idea that the Duke of Devon: has left 
£10,000 a year to somebody : he has left £10,000 to 
each of his three nephews, but not per annum ; the 
only large annuity is £4,000 a year to Lady Carlisle, 
and after her to Lady Granville,s but as they are 75 
and 73, this is no great thing. 

You will be very glad and much surprised, I think, 
to hear that Augusta Grevilles is going to be married to 


: Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Ashe Windham, the hero of the Redan, son 
of Admiral William Windham. Cf. supra. The “scrape” alluded to was 
an unsuccessful attempt to hold Cawnpore by a bold attack on the rebels 
at the end of November 1857 ; contrary to the orders of Sir Colin. 

2 Tom Ashburnham, second son of the fourth Earl of Ashburnham, was in 
the diplomatic service. 

3 William Spencer, sixth Duke. He died unmarried January 17, 1858. 

4 They were the Duke’s sisters. 

s Third daughter of Algernon Greville, brother of the journalist. His 
eldest daughter, Frances Harriett, married the sixth Duke of Richmond and 
is the Duchess referred to. Mr. Peacock assumed the name of Sandford 
in 1886. 
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a Mr. Peacock, a man thirty years of age, very eligible 
in all ways, and with £10,000 if not £15,000 a year, 
house in county (Sussex) and in Town : was there ever 
such luck, for a girl without any pretensions or attrac- 
tions, to make such a match? ‘The Duchess of Rich- 
mond seems to have done it all, and nothing can excel 
her kindness to Augusta at all times. This is one of 
the many examples of the lottery that matrimony is, 
when there are hundreds or thousands of girls with 
beauty, charms of all sorts and heaps of attractions of 
different degrees, going on year after year unmarried, 
and here is this girl (in whom is no harm), plain, common- 
looking, even vulgar, and without any charm or attrac- 
tion whatever, picks up a man of £10,000 a year! 
The only objection I have heard to him is that he has 
a glass eye, but if his whole body was made of crystal 
I should think it a capital match for her. 
Yours affectionately, 


C. Cate 


Mrs. Anson 1s in Town at Lady Glengall’s, but returns 
to Bretby on Monday. Isabella is to be married on 
Monday fortnight at Bretby.: 


Greville makes no mention in his letters of the Orsini 
attempt to assassinate Napoleon III, nor of the com- 
plications which followed in England owing to the 
complaint of the Emperor that the plot had been pre- 
pared in England. To satisfy French susceptibilities 
Lord Palmerston brought forward his Bill to check 
such conspiracies for the future. On the rejection of 
the Bill, February 20, 1858, he resigned, and a Con- 


* Mrs. Anson, widow of the Hon. General George Anson, who had died 
of cholera in India in May 1857, was the sister of Anne Elizabeth who 
was the wife of the sixth Earl of Chesterfield. This, I presume, was the reason 
why her daughter Isabella was married at Bretby (the Earl of Chesterfield’s 
seat) to Richard, third, Earl Howe, 
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servative Government was formed by Lord Derby. For 


the composition of the Ministry see the Chronological 
Table. 


(179) 


MartTINsHERNE, BRACKNELL. 
(Undated, but evidently shortly after April 27, 1858.) 


To Mrs. Henry Baring. 


I don’t know when I have been more grieved 
than at hearing of the death of Sir William Peel,t which 
is a national calamity. I never expected he would 
return alive. Do tell me something about Lady Peel; 2 
it always appears to me a mockery asking ‘‘ how people 
are" in cases of great grief, but she is such a peculiar 
woman that I never should be surprised at hearing of 
any effect produced upon her. Do pray write me a 
line to the above direction. I shall be here till Friday 
afternoon. 


Ever yours affectionately, 


Se, Cat C4 


(180) Lonpon, 


August 12, 1858. 
To H. Reeve, who was in Scotland. 


What you have heard about Queensberry. is 
quite true: he lost £8,000 to Merry on the Cup,3 and 
the money was not paid, but he announced his intention 


t Third son of Sir Robert. Captain Royal Navy. Distinguished himself 
with the Naval Brigade in the Crimea and subsequently in quelling the Mutiny 
in India. Died at Cawnpore on April 27, 1858, of a wound received at the 
second relief of Lucknow. 

2 Widow of the statesman Sir Robert and mother of Sir William, who 
was not married. She was the youngest daughter of General Sir J. Floyd. 
Though, as she said, “‘no politician,” she was the most intimate companion 
of her husband. 

3 Probably the Goodwood Cup, which was won by James Merry’s 
Saunterer (July 29). James Merry, son of a wealthy Glasgow merchant and 
himself a great ironmaster, was a very successful owner of race-horses. 
When his horse Bluegown won the Derby in 1868 he telegraphed to the 
Provost of Peebles, his native place, ‘‘ Bluegown has won,” to which the 
Provost answered, “‘ Peebles is drunk.” 
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to pay it, and made very light of the matter. It was 
well known that he was poor, and what means he had 
of settling this debt I do not know ; he had been for 
years past in the habit of betting very largely, and 
standing great shots, and he had once or twice before 
been hit ; those who knew him best think he was a 
very unlikely man to commit suicide. I was glad to 
see, and so would you be, Pemberton Leigh’s elevation 
to the Peerage ; it was very proper.2 I am a little 
better than when you left me, but only a little ; [am 
mending but very slowly. 

The Cherbourg affair went off well externally, but I 
hear it was very frigid, the Queen “‘guindée” and em- 
barrassed and the Emperor the same.3 

Ever yours, 


CC 


t The Marquess of Queensberry was killed by the accidental bursting of 
his gun, August 6, 1858. 

2 Pemberton Leigh had been one of the leading members of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. A man of retiring habits and great modesty, 
he had often refused higher office or title. He was created Lord Kingsdown, 
August 28, 1858, and died in 1867. 

3 The naval review at Cherbourg on August 4th, attended by the Queen 
and part of the English fleet. In two letters of Tocqueville to Reeve and 
in an answer of Reeve’s the purport of this review is discussed. Tocqueville 
says that public opinion in France was much excited over it and the accom- 
panying recruitments, and feared that they presaged war. Personally he 
believed that the object of the Emperor was to make a demonstration of the 
naval power of France and to make one of those spectacles which the Govern- 
ment always arranged when its prestige was on the wane. Yet he says: “ The 
Emperor depends on his army, and when one has once aroused the ambitions 
and the cupidity and the national hatreds of the army it is not easy to leave 
it long in repose.” Reeve in his answer agrees with his opinion, which he 
says is that of Guizot as well. Yet “‘ parade and menace approach very 
closely and show that France depends on her nayy, which has nothing in 
common with Imperial England. It will certainly cause great excitement 
in England and cause us largely to increase our power ” (Letters of April 25, 
26, May 13, 1858). It is to be remembered that Orsini’s attempt to 
assassinate the Emperor had taken place in January 1858, that Napoleon made 
the secret Convention of Plombiéres in July, and that the Italian war broke 
out in the following May. After the review Reeve writes that, though it went 
off well, the relations of the great personages who were present were con- 
strained, and adds “that it is a question whether it was very wise to try to 
tighten those bonds which were felt to be rather inconvenient’’ (Letter of 
August 23, 1858). Mentioned in Edinburgh Review, January 1924. 
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(181) Lonpon, 
Monday, Fanuary 2, 1850. 
To Mrs. Baring. 


This dreadful catastrophe at Ecton [sic] isindeed a 
deep grief to me, but I have no right to speak of myself 
when there are so many others who have every reason 
and right to deplore it still more.t I need not say a 
word about the details of the accident (for such it was), 
as The Times contains a statement of all that occurred, 
which is so circumstantial and correct that it leaves 
nothing to add. The Girls come to town to-morrow ; 
the funeral will be on Thursday at Kensal Green. I 
think it will end in the Foresters taking the poor children. 
They (the Foresters) come to Town to-day. I am laid 
up with gout and very bad. 

Yours affectionately, 


Cee (a; 


(182) Bruton Street, 
May 6, 1859. 
My Dear R{eeve], 

I will not delay to thank you warmly for your 
kind note.3 Your accession to the P.C. Office 4 gave 
me a friendship which I need not say how much I have 
valued through so many years of happy intercourse, 
which I rejoice at knowing has never been for an instant 
clouded or interrupted, and which will, I hope, last the 
same as long as I last myself. It is always painful 
to do anything for the last time, and I cannot without 
emotion take leave of an office where I have experienced 
for so many years so much kindness, consideration and 


t Mrs. Anson died suddenly at Eckton Hall on December 30, 1858. 

2 The children did well enough after all. One, Alice, married the Hon. 
G. Wentworth Fitzwilliam, the other, Geraldine, the Marquis of Bristol. 
Lord Forester was Mrs. Anson’s brother. 

3 On Greville’s retirement from the Clerkship of the Privy Council Office. 

4 Reeve had been Registrar of the Privy Council since 1853. 
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goodwill. I have told Hamilton: that I hope still to 
be considered as ‘“‘ amicus curia,’’ and to be appealed 
to on every occasion when I may be of use to the Office, 
or my personal services can be employed to promote 
the interest of any member of it. Between you and 
me there has been, I think, as much as possible between 
any two people, the “idem velle idem nolle et idem 
sentire de republica’”’ and in consequence the “ firma 
amicitia.”” 2 
God bless you, and believe me always, 
Yours most sincerely and faithfully, 


From this date the correspondence becomes very 
scanty, and many occurrences of importance are left 
without any allusion. The leading events will be found 
in the Chronological Table. Suffice to say that in June 
1859 the Conservative Ministry of Lord Derby fell and 
the Whigs, under Lord Palmerston as Prime Minister, 
returned to office. 

Meanwhile, in April, France and Piedmont allied 
themselves against Austria, and the war of Italian 
independence began, to be ended by the Treaty of 
Villafranca on July 11, 1859. By this treaty Lombardy 
was ceded to the kingdom of Sardinia. The former 
rulers were to be restored to Tuscany, Parma, Modena 
and the Papal Legations. Italy was to be organised as 
a Federation under the Pope. 


* Charles Anthony Hamilton, Deputy Clerk of the Council since 
August 12, 1859. 
_ + Note in Reeve’s handwriting on the back of the letter: ‘‘ An affectionate 
record of a long friendship. I have inserted it in the copy of his Yournal.” 
Reeve had hoped that the office of Registrarship, which he held, would 
be united with that of the Second Clerk of the Privy Council Office, but he 
was disappointed. Bathurst resigned. It was decided to have only one clerk, 


and on June 9, 1860, Arthur Helps was appointed. Cf. Memoirs of the Life 
of Reeve, ii. 45. 
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(183) Tue Grove, 
Friday, November 14, 1860. 
To Mrs. Henry Baring. ; janet 
_ When I received your first letter, I had the 
gout in my hand so bad that I could not hold a pen, 
and it is only within the last three or four days that I 
have recovered the use of it, and then I quite forgot 
all about it ; that is why you have not heard from me 
before. Iam here witha large party, for the d’Aumales,! 
and I go to town to-morrow, on my way to Hatchford 
and on Tuesday to Panshanger. I shall probably 
meet you in Town the end of next week, after which 
Ihave no plans. Poor Lady Peel !2 life had few charms 
for her. I wonder what she has done with her jewels, 
which are very valuable, and which, I believe, was all 
she had to leave. Sir Robert gets her house and all 
the valuable pictures, which he probably will sell, for 
his father, very unaccountably, did not entail them. I 
was to have gone to Drayton but for Lady P.’s death. 
Chas. Bentinck 3 marries Miss Burnaby. I don’t know 
who she is, but her family seem pleased. Lady Charles 4 
wrote my mother word of it, and that is all I have 
heard. I am glad I have not made her a present, for 
I am ruined in presents to brides. I should have liked 
to meet you at Norman Court, but if Tom [Baring] 
had invited me I could not have gone, being engaged 
for some time past to Panshanger. If you have not 
got a wife for Neds yet, I wish he would marry one 


t Henri, Duc d’Aumale, fifth son of Louis Philippe. A distinguished 
General, who finally defeated Abd-el-Kadir. After the Revolution of 1848 
he retired to England, and devoted himself to historical and military studies. 
He served in the war of 1870, and died 1897, leaving Chantilly, which he had 
inherited from the Prince de Condé, to the nation. Married Caroline de 
Bourbon, daughter of the Prince of Salerno. 

2 She died October 27, 1859. 

3 Rey. Charles Augustus Bentinck, grandson of the third Duke of Portland. 
Miss Burnaby, daughter of Edward Burnaby, of Baggrave Hall, Leicestershire, 
was his second wife. 

4 Mother of Charles Bentinck. 

s Edward Charles, subsequently Lord Revelstoke. In 1861 he married a 
daughter of T, Crockett Bulteel, granddaughter of Earl Grey. 
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of two sisters, with both of whom I fell in love in the 
summer ; either would do for him very well. They 
are two daughters of Sir John Hogge, and I passed a 
week with them in Yorkshire, at Nun Appleton.! 
Yours affectionately, 


Co Cxe 


(184) tr, Ruz RicHEpansE, Paris, 


Fanuary 13, 1860. 
From H. Reeve. 


I find on enquiry that Madame Fould? is perfectly 
alive, and have therefore left your letter at F[ould]’s 
Hotel with a note from myself asking for an interview, 
which they dignify here by the name of an audience. 

I have seen in my time many crises in Paris, and we 
have corresponded through not a few of them: but 
I never witnessed a more extraordinary state of things 
than that which is now before me. The Emperor’s 
letter to the Pope appeared in the Moniteur3 the day 
after I got here. That letter and the very violent 
harangue, I might almost say vulgar abuse, of the Pope 
amounts, of course, toa formal declaration of war between 
Heaven and Earth: between the Power which rules 
and the Power which protects the Government in Rome, 
and no less between the Imperial Power which rules 
in France and the Clerical Power which has hitherto 
been its most devoted servant and ally. The rupture, 
indicated by the letter of the 31st December is not less 
marked and far more comprehensive in its results than 
that indicated by the speech of the Ist January of 
last year. 

It is now supposed that the next move will be that 


- * Nun Appleton, once the home of the Fairfaxes, belonged at this date to 
Sir William Mordaunt Stuart Milner, 

2 Wife of Achille Fould, son of a Jewish banker, Minister of Finance 
October 1849 to January 1851, a Senator of the Empire. 

3 Letter of December 31st. Cf. Moniteur, January 11, 1860. In it 
Napoleon said that, after careful consideration, he had regretfully come to 
the conclusion that the best policy would be for the Pope to sacrifice the 
“ Legations”’ (i.e. the Romagna), which were in revolt, in return for a guarantee 
by the Powers of the possession of the rest of his dominions. 
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the Pope will require the Emperor to withdraw the 
French troops from Rome and that they will be with- 
drawn.t Disturbances are immediately expected in the 
Marches of Ferrara and Ancona and shortly at Rome. 
The Pope will then retire from his dominions, first 
perhaps to Gaeta and eventually to Madrid. 

This is the view taken by some of my friends here. 
I am not so clear that L[ouis] N[apoleon] will surrender 
his hold on the person of Pio Nono, who is in fact his 
prisoner. 

Of course the Pope’s object is to present himself to 
the Catholic World as the Vicar of Christ abandoned 
by the Catholic Powers, and expelled by a popular 
revolt. His departure will probably be followed by an 
explosion in all Southern Italy. 

But this is not all. It now appears that the treaty 
between France and Sardinia, concluded before the late 
war,? did unquestionably provide that Savoy and Nice 
are to be ceded to France 1n consideration of the forma- 
tion of a more powerful Italian State South of the Alps. 
The expression of the preamble is that under these 
circumstances France must resume her natural position 
on the Alps. The Department of the Maritime Alps 
and of Mont Blanc will then be reconstituted. I have 
reason to believe that this arrangement has now been 
communicated to the British Cabinet, who replied that 
they would make no definite answer on the subject 
until they had sounded the dispositions of Parliament. 

The consequences of these events are that the Em- 
peror finds himself in a very critical position. His 
rupture with the Pope places him on the worst terms 
with the Catholic party and the priests at home, it 


t On September 14, 1364, Italy guaranteed the Papal territory from attack 
from without, while Napoleon undertook to withdraw his troops within two 
years. They were not, however, withdrawn till December 11, 1866. Even 
then the French General declared that the Eternal City was still under the 
protection of France. French troops again occupied Rome in October 1867, 
and they were not finally withdrawn tll 1870, on the outbreak of the 
Franco-German War. 

2 January 18, 1859. 
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injures his relations with all the Catholic Powers, and 
it is a direct breach of the whole spirit of his recent 
treaties with Austria. On the other hand, Russia and 
Prussia look with extreme repugnance to a policy which 
threatens to rob the Pope of a considerable part of his 
dominions, and to extend to her natural frontiers the 
limits of France. Such changes amount in reality to 
a complete reconstruction or destruction, by the will 
of one man, of several of the most important portions 
of the public law of Europe ; and it is hardly possible 
to conceive that, powerful as he is, all the rest of the 
Continent is already prepared to bend to his will. 

In this state of things you may readily conceive that 
no effort will be wanting to conciliate England, or at 
least to secure her neutrality, if not her co-operation. 
Accordingly, on my arrival here, I found all the official 
world declaring that Lord Cowley t was gone to London 
with formal proposals for a Treaty of Alliance ; that 
we were now about to enter upon active co-operation 
in the affair of Italy ; that the Emperor had received 
a private letter from Lord John Russell,? on reading 
which he exclaimed that now he was not afraid of the 
Pope or the rest of Europe ; and even that the old 
dodge of a commercial treaty, which they laways bring 
out when they want to bribe us, has again been sub- 
mitted to the Conseil d’Etat, and will be concluded. 

You may readily believe that wherever I have been, 
I have made short work of these stories. I said I knew 
nothing of the intentions of Ministers in England, but 
that I felt confident no Minister could stand a week 
before Parliament who should enter into any engage- 
ments whatsoever to abet these designs of France : 
that everything satisfied us more and more that our 
policy commanded us to stand aloof, and to prepare 
for the dangers which evidently threaten the whole of 


Earl Cowley, Ambassador at Paris 1852-67. The son of Baron Cowley, 
brother of the Duke of Wellington, who had also been Ambassador at Paris 
1841-46. 

2 Then Foreign Secretary. 
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Europe: that as for commercial treaties we had none 
to conclude, having already made all the concessions it 
suited us to make. This language seems to have 
surprised those persons to whom I have had an oppor- 
tunity of addressing it; and I observe that the more 
haughty it is the better. But nothing could be more 
absurd than for us to become the dupes of so transparent 
a plot, especially when, as I will explain to you when 
we meet, scarcely three months have elapsed since an 
attempt was made to organise a grand combination 
with Austria and Russia against us. It is the failure 
of that scheme and the collapse of Austria which now 
lead him [Napoleon] to sail on the opposite tack. 

You may depend upon it he is now ready to do any- 
thing to purchase even the semblance of support from 
England, and if possible to embroil us with the other 
Powers of Europe. By the way, one of the things I 
have said here, that, although we should always rejoice 
to cultivate good relations with France, we were firmly 
resolved to remain on equally good terms with Prussia 
and Russia, a declaration which I saw was most un- 
palatable, and I made it to a member of the Conseil 
d’Etat very much in the Emperor’s confidence. 

Cobden has done mischief here by taking a very low 
tone, and he is such a monomaniac on the subject of 
Free Trade that, provided he can get a duty taken off, 
he would make any sacrifice of political principle. 
Indeed on this account he has become a complete 
Imperialist. . 

Since I began this, Fould has sent mea card to dine 
with him on Monday and an appointment to see him 
on Sunday. 

I should rather like Lord Clarendon! to see this 
letter, if you think it worth while. I hope you are 
ae Ever yours faithfully, 

H. Reeve. 


: Lord Clarendon was no longer in office, but in October 1865 he became 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster , 
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(185) : Hatcurorp, 
Sunday, Fanuary 15, 1860. 


To Reeve, then in Paris. 

I will not let a post go by without thanking 
you for your most interesting letter received this morn- 
ing, which I have forwarded to Clarendon. I am very 
glad to hear that Fould has responded with such alacrity, 
and I shall be most anxious to hear from you again 
after your interview and dinner with him. | told him 
in my letter that you had been acquainted with the 
Emperor when he resided in England, and I hope he 
will report your arrival to H.M., and that you will be 
summoned to the Imperial presence. It would be 
very interesting to have a conversation with the great 
man himself, and you might enlighten his mind, and 
correct some of the erroneous impressions he is likely 
to have formed from Cobden’s conversation. There is 
a good article in the Saturday Review on “‘ Cowley’s 
mission,” which, if that paper gets to Paris, you will 
find worth reading. So far as I understand the line 
taken by our Cabinet, they are acting properly enough. 
I suppose France will want our support for the annexa- 
tion of Savoy. And Palmerston will be for giving 
that, or doing anything else, to obtain the transference 
of the revolted States and Provinces to Piedmont (the 
aggrandisement of Sardinia and the humiliation of 
Austria being his darling objects for which he will 
sacrifice every other consideration, unless he is kept in 
check and bafHled by the majority of the Cabinet). In 
the beginning of this week there was very near being 
a split amongst them which might have broken up the 
Government, but I conclude matters were adjusted, 
tho’ I do not know exactly how. J[ohn] R[ussell] 
and Gladstone go together, and are for going much 
further in Italian affairs than the majority of the Cabinet 
will consent to, and, as the latter know very well that 
their views will be supported by public opinion, I trust 
they will get the better of this triple alliance. As 
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Austria appears to have admitted her inability to draw 
the sword again, the Pope seems to be left without 
any resource. But it does not follow that Austria will 
consent to such an aggrandisement of the King of 
Sardinia as France may be willing to consent to, and 
as we shall, | suppose, earnestly advocate. She would 
probably more easily consent to the promotion of a 
new North Italian Kingdom, and I much doubt if 
Tuscany really wishes for annexation to Piedmont. 
She would probably much prefer the promotion of a 
fresh State, of which Florence would be the capital 
and Tuscany the most influential member. How im- 
possible it is to form any opinion as to the tortuous, 
ever-shifting policy of Lfouis] N[apoleon]. The only 
thing we ought never to lose sight of is to keep quite 
clear of him, and to be always on our guard. If the 
natural limits of France are to be extended again to the 
Alps, how long will it be before they are extended to 
the Rhine also? 

I went to see Mrs. Austin yesterday, and found her 
very well and in very fair spirits, very anxious to talk 
about him,' and much gratified at the letters she has 
received from various people bearing testimony to his 
great merits and high qualities, particularly one from 
Sir William Earle.2 Brougham is writing a notice of 
him for the Law Magazine. She seems very unsettled 
in her plans, and says she changes her mind continually. 
Lady Gordon3 is better, and Mrs. Austin is going to 
Ventnor to her in a short time. She means to be much 
occupied with the papers he [her husband] has left, 
which appear to be all about law,4 and it may be doubted 


t Her husband, John Austin the jurist, author of The Province of Furis- 
prudence Determined, died December 17, 1859. 

2 Sir William Earle had served in the Crimean War. At this date captain 
in the Grenadier Guards. In 1864 he married the daughter of General Sir 
William Codrington. Subsequently Major-General. Killed when on Lord 
Wolseley’s expedition to relieve Khartoum, February 1885. 

3 Daughter of Mrs. Austin, wife of Sir Alexander C. Duff Gordon. Author 
of Letters from Egypt, etc. 

4 In 1861-3 she published a new edition, with notes, of The Province of 
Furisprudence Determined, which had already appeared in her husband’s life- 
time. 
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whether they will, if published, be very interesting to 
the world in general. 

Conceive Macauley [sic] having left £80,000: I 
don’t know how he has left it, only that Lady Trevelyan t 
has all his papers, and that nothing is to be published 
till she returns from India two years hence. ‘There 
seems to be enough reading for one vol., and I hear 
(with some surprise) that M[acaulay] has left copious 
journals and diaries, but whether there is any chance 
of these seeing the light I do not know. Pray let me 
hear from you again; your letter was a real godsend 
here. 

Ever yours, 


C. CaGe 


(186) 11, Rue RicHEpansE, Paris, 
January 17, 1860. 
From H. Reeve. 


The aspect of affairs is so much changed here 
since my first letter, that I must trouble you with 
another, especially as I have to tell you that there never 
was a better hit than your giving me the letter to Fould. 
It turns out that he has been the chief mover with the 
Emperor in this affair of the Commercial Treaty, 
which was wholly unknown to the other Ministers, 
and when he received me on Sunday it was just the 
moment that the secrets, which had been most carefully 
kept, were allowed to transpire. He therefore gave 
me all the details, and very curious they are. Cobden 
originally came to Paris without a mission from the 
Government, though I expect he was asked to come by 


t Sister of Lord Macaulay. Her son, Sir George Otto, subsequently wrote 
The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 

2 By the Commercial Treaty with France of January 23, 1860, France 
undertook to reduce the import duties on coal, iron, machinery, yarn and 
hemp at once, and from the rst October on all articles of English production 
and manufacture, while England agreed to abandon all duties on goods 
manufactured in France, and to reduce the duty on French brandy and wine. 
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our mutual friend Michel Chevalier, who is a most 
ardent Free Trader. He seems, however, to have thought 
that important results could be obtained, and a con- 
fidential mission was then given him about three months 
ago to treat with the Emperor on commercial questions. 
I have no doubt that it is mainly to Cobden’s persuasive 
ingenuity that the result is attributable. The Treaty 
is now only waiting for Cowley to arrive to sign it, 
and probably to-day or to-morrow this most important 
act will be completed, the most important and the 
most courageous of the Emperor’s reign. 

You can hardly conceive the consternation of the 
Protectionists here, and the French Protectionists are 
in a majority of about g to I in society, in all political 
parties and even in the Senate and the Conseil d’Etat. 
They are furious at not having been consulted ; for 
the Treaty binds them and the country absolutely, 
and the whole thing is a conspiracy which has blown 
up the prohibitive system. Thiers is especially rabid, 
and threatens a pamphlet. 

To all this clamour Fould and his Emperor coolly 
reply, “We care nothing for what you say. You 
represent the bourgeoisie—that is, the manufacturing 
classes who have fattened upon monopolies ; we represent 
the consumers—that is, the masses of the population of 
France.” 

I dined yesterday with Fould ; gorgeous dinner of 
forty coverts. I took down Mrs. Baring: saw there 
Morny, Bourgueney, the Metternichs? and a crowd of 
other people. The Minister conversed with me a 
good deal and said that of all the events in which he 
had taken part this was the one which had caused him 
the greatest degree of anxiety in its progress, pleasure 
in its success. 

t Professor of Political Economy in the Collége de France, Member of the 
Institute of France. ae 

2 Probably Prince Richard Clemens Lothar Metternich and his wife Pauline 


de Metternich Sandor. He was the son of the great Austrian Chancellor, 
who had died June 11, 1859, and was Austrian Ambassador in Paris from 


1859 to 1871. 
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So great a change in the commercial relations of the 
two countries does, of course, involve a prodigious 
amelioration in their political relations, and I have 
received from Morny and everyone else the most emphatic 
assurances of the Emperor’s absolute determination to 
adhere to the English Alliance. Certainly, if this were 
not true, it would be madness to oppose himself to the 
unpopularity which the Commercial Treaty will occasion 
here. In fact, the danger is that we should become 
hated by the French for giving the lead as it were to 
their Government. [ still retain my strong hope that 
we shall refuse to enter into any engagements with 
France in regard to Italy, but on all other points I 
think we may foresee a great improvement in the 
relations of the two countries. 

I met Cobden on Sunday at dinner and had a good 
deal of talk with him. What a contrast between this 
eminent diplomatic success, so quietly and skilfully 
obtained, and Bright’s icalone flourishing and bom- 
bast ! Caden assured me that he had told the Emperor 
he was as much opposed as ever to entangling ourselves 
in any of his political schemes and joint military opera- 
tions, and that he wished the union of his two nations 
to rest mainly on the basis of common interests and 
free intercourse. 

I can hardly credit the fact that I catch myself singing 
the praises of the Emperor and Cobden. But I despise 
party and personal prejudices, and, in justice to them 
both, I cheerfully acknowledge that they have accom- 
plished one of the very oreatest achievements of our 
time, and accomplished it single-handed. 

I remain here till Monday night. 

Ever faithfully yours, 
H. Reeve. 


Fould and Madame Fould send their very best 


regards to you. 
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(187) 
To H. Reeve. 


I read “Senex”?! with great pleasure: an 
excellent and well-timed letter, but I suppose L{ouis] 
N[apoleon] will accomplish his object. My belief is 
that Palmerston has such a passion for agerandising 
Sardinia and for transferring all Central Italy to the 
K[ing] of S[ardinia]2 that provided L.N. does this, 

. will consent to anything. When he is possessed 
by some object on which he gets very hot, he is blinded 
by it, and cannot look forward to great political con- 
tingencies. As to John Russell, he is still less clear 
sighted, and at present he is entirely in Palmerston’s 
hands and content to let P. direct everything. The 
most alarming thing is the fresh and most striking 
manifestation of the Emperor’s duplicity and deceit 
and the impossibility of believing one word he says. 
The Treaty, as you say, will be a party fight and nothing 
else, and I suppose a very doubtful one. I see in the 
last three contested elections the Conservatives gained 
two and the Liberal one seat. If the Tories can rally 
all their forces against the Treaty and the Irish Catholics 
join them, the Government will probably be beat, and 
I want to know if they mean to go out if they are, 
without reference to how they may be beat and the exact 
turn the affair may take. I always thought they were 
very wrong in throwing up the government as they 
did in ’58 or ’57, whichever it was, and I can easily 
imagine a case occurring in which they might decline 
to resign even after an adverse vote. What you tell 
me renders it very probable that the balance of public 
opinion will be considerably against Gladstone, who 1s, 


Batu, 
February 2, 18605 


t Reeve wrote to The Times under this name after his retirement from the 
staff. The article was on the annexation of Nice and Savoy (The Times of 
February 1st). They were annexed by the Treaty of Turin, March 24, 1860. 

2 On March r8th-22nd Tuscany and Parma, Modena and the Romagna, 
were declared annexed to the new kingdom of Italy. 
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I hear, in high spirits and full of confidence and mar- 
vellously enamoured with his own measure.! 

I have just been reading with great but painful 
interest the review in the Edinburgh on the diseases of 
the working classes. Why do not some of our philan- 
thropists, instead of wasting their energies on hopeless 
tasks of emancipation of negroes and conversion of 
heathens, apply themselves to the mitigation of this 
appalling evil, which appears to be far from impossible, 
and in regard to which zeal and liberality and an earnest 
desire to do good, aided by the resources of science, 
might effect an indescribable amount of good? The 
details in this essay are exceedingly curious. I shall 
be much obliged to you to do what you can for Johnny 
Acton,? who I suppose is sure to be elected, as hardly 
anybody is ever blackballed at the Atheneum. 

Ever yours, 


exe CONS 


I am pretty well, but of course cannot yet feel any 
benefit from the baths, of which I have taken but two. 
There is not a soul in the place I know, but it seems 
very full. 


(188) Batu, 


Thursday, February 16, 1860. 
To Lord Clarendon. 


I have been hoping every day to hear something 
from you, and your opinion upon the great events now 
passing. I have had many letters from different people, 
all very interesting, about the Gladstonian measures, 
differing in opinions as to their policy and merits and 
probable fate, but without one exception agreeing in 
the magnificence of his exhibition and performance, 
and the marvellous ability, skill and audacity he dis- 


+ His Budget of 1860, introduced February roth. 
» John Emerich E. D. Acton, the famous historian, subsequently first 
Baron Acton. 
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played in the conception and execution of his schemes. 
But these admissions have been accompanied with 
various criticisms to some of which his budget, and to 
others his Treaty,! is obnoxious. The majority of my 
correspondents, however, think he will carry both 
through, for (as one says) they must be taken as a whole 
or rejected as a whole. It would be impossible to reject 
it as a whole, and the Opposition would never attempt 
it, but I hear this morning that Derby has decided 
to fight a great battle, selecting as his ground the con- 
dition in the Treaty about the exportation of coal, which 
he says is universally condemned, and I shall not be 
surprised if he causes some adverse resolution on that 
point, if he manages it well. Delane writes me word 
he don’t think Gladstone will get his Budget through, 
being as he is without any majority, and that it was all 
Sir R. Peel could do to get his Budget through with a 
majority of 90.2 Do let me hear your ideas on the 
subject, which I always wish to know. I am certainly 
better, but very lame still. I go to Torquay on Monday. 
I live upon letters, and all my friends have been very 


good to me except you. 
Ever yours, 


Cac. 


After August 11, 1860, Greville practically aban- 
doned his Journal, and finally closed it in the following 


t The Commercial Treaty with France, January 23, 1860. 

2 It was this Budget which brought on the famous quarrel between the 
Commons and the Lords on the question of the right of the House of Lords 
to reject a money Bill. Gladstone had proposed the abolition of duties on 
paper. This was thrown out by the Lords, and a long controversy followed 
till the ensuing May 1861, when Gladstone, instead of presenting the chief 
financial propositions of the Budget separately, as had hitherto been the 
case, united them in one Bill. The Lords, unable to amend a money bill, 
and unwilling to throw the finances into confusion by throwing out the whole 
Budget, allowed the obnoxious clause to pass. From that day forward the 
Lords virtually lost what was undoubtedly their constitutional right to reject 
money Bills, although their right was not legally abrogated till 1, 2 Geo. V, 


cap. 13, I9II. 
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‘ 


November 3rd. He did so because he ‘ was entirely 
out of the way of hearing anything of the slightest 
interest beyond what is known to the world.” ‘We 
learn elsewhere that he was also becoming deaf and 
cross, and looking very ill (Sir H. Maxwell, Life of 
Lord Clarendon, i. 239). 


(189) TapLtow Court,! 
Sunday. 


(No month given, but evidently written shortly 
after September 1, 1860, when Reeve was invited 
to Balmora/.) 

My Dear Reeve, 

I have been longing for your handwriting for 
many a day, and am glad to see it at last and to know 
why I did not see it before. I was totally ignorant 
of your movements for the greater part of the two 
months | have been at Buxton, drinking and bathing 
diligently, and I am certainly the better for it, tho’ 
not so much so as I hoped. JI am very well in my 
general health, and the gouty tendency in my consti- 
tution is certainly diminished, but I hoped to have 
recovered more tone and strength in my joints and 
tendons ;_ I walk better than I did, but am still any- 
thing but sound. 

It gave me great pleasure to hear of your being invited 
to Balmoral. If I had followed up the Court Circular 
as I ought, I should have probably seen your visit 
recorded. It proves there is no personal antipathy to 
you, so much so that I cannot doubt, if a gentle and 
respectful pressure had been applied, there would have 
been no difficulty in obtaining the Royal assent to 
your promotion.? | envy you your trip to Spain, 
and the sight of the Royal Gallery at Madrid. Once 
there, I suppose you will go on to the South, and see 
Seville and Granada ; there you will probably fall in 


1 Near Maidenhead. Belonged to Charles Pascoe Grenfell. 
2 As Clerk to the Privy Council. 
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with Granville, who, I see, left Madrid some days ago 
for Andalusia. 

I have never been an enthusiast for Garibaldi, for 
tho I am disposed to do justice to his energy and his 
exploits, I have a horror of filibustering in all shapes, 
and, detestable as the King of Naples is, I do not approve 
of the anomalous and hypocritical war that has been 
waged against him, anomalous as regards Garibaldi, 
hypocritical as to the King of Sardinia. I never saw 
such a “ gruppo intrecciato,” and “ nodo sviluppato”’ 
as it is now: what will happen in Italy it is impossible 
to guess ; or if there is any serious fighting, between 
what belligerents,t but I am pleased to think that there 
is no danger of our being committed or dragged into 
any hostilities. The Emperor of the French complains 
(in a friendly way) that we are so very Garibaldian, 
and in fact public opinion has taken that turn in a most 
absurd manner. Wherever I go, I find everybody 
divided into the partisans or enemies of Garibaldi, 
particularly the ladies, and his friends are by far the 
most numerous. In spite of all he has done, he must 
in many respects be a very foolish, ill-judging person ; 
but I do not believe he will rush into collision with the 
French troops, for if he is so egregiously rash, Goyon? 
will scatter his ragamuffins to the Devil. 

I suppose Clarendon is come back by this time ; 
he wrote me an interesting account of his conversation 
with the Emperor at Paris. He thinks matters in a 
very alarming state in Austria, and very likely the whole 
machine there will tumble to pieces. There was a 
very good article some weeks ago in The Times on that 

t On August 22nd, Garibaldi, having won Sicily, crossed to the mainland 
on September 7th and entered Naples. On October 12th he defeated the Neapo- 
litan troops on the Volturno. Meanwhile he openly announced that he would 
march on Rome, which was defended by French troops, whether Victor 
Emmanuel would give his consent or no. He was, however, anticipated by 
the King, who on October 13th crossed the Neapolitan frontier. It now looked 
as if there would be war between him and Garibaldi. But early in October 
Sicily and Naples declared for union with Italy, and on the 26th Garibaldi 


acknowledged Victor Emmanuel and retired to his home at Caprera. 
2 The general in command of the French army of occupation in Rome. 
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subject, containing excellent advice which probably 
the Emperor Francis Joseph would rather risk his 
crown over and over than adopt. ‘There is no salvation 
for a country when finances are in such a state. I go 
to town on Tuesday, but only on my way to Woburn. 
I fear I may not be able to see you, but I will try. I 


shall be in town about II. 
Ever yours, 


(190) Lonpon, 


January 2, 1861. 
To Mrs. Baring. 

I am very sorry to hear you have been suffering 
with toothache, as | know from very old experience how 
disagreeable it is, and, from more recent ones, that it 
is much the same sort of pain as the gout when it affects 
one’s joints. I hope, however, that you have now got 
rid of it, and are enjoying Xmas gaieties. 1 hear there 
is a house full at Althorp,t where Granville did not 
make a very long stay. To-day his Princess? is gone 
there, and I hope you will make her acquaintance and 
hear her sing, and sing with her ; she is very pleasing 
and agreeable, has an extremely pretty voice, and is an 
excellent musician. I saw Aug. Anson3 yesterday at 
his mother’s ; he says there is not a word of truth in 
the statement, published in the Moniteur, of the conduct 
of the French troops in China. The French General 
pretends that he prevented any plunder by his people 
and caused everything to be fairly divided between 
French and English, but Anson says it is quite true 
that the French got there first and took everything 
they could lay their hands on.4 


t Lord Spencer’s seat in Northamptonshire. 

2 The allusion may possibly be to the daughter of Walter Frederick 
Campbell of Islay, whom Granville took as his second wife in 186s. 

3 Third son of the first Earl of Lichfield. Lieutenant-Colonel. 

4 In consequence of the refusal of China to fulfil her obligations, the English 
and French had taken Pekin, and, in revenge on a treacherous attack by the 
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I have been very much shocked at the sudden death 
of Lady Eglinton who was a friend of mine. After 
a very unhappy girlhood, she made a very happy marriage 
and has been cut off in the prime of life, and when she 
was as happy and prosperous as possible ; it is a very 
melancholy case. I am going out of town again to- 
morrow to Hatchford ; you will probably not be back 
for some time. 

Ever yours affectionately, 


ae Ge 


(191) TowneLey Hatt, 
August 23, 1861. 
To Mrs. Baring. 


I have been a long time answering your letter, 
but my excuse is that I have had nothing whatever of 
the least interest to communicate, and have been con- 
stantly moving about ever since I received it. It reached 
me at Enville3 (Lord Stamford’s), where I was passing 
a few days: a very pretty place and very bad house, 
but with a garden of surpassing grandeur and beauty 
which was made by the present Lord at an enormous 
expense, and must cost mints to keep up. Since this 
I have been at Frognal 4 and am now here on my way 
to Scotland, when I am going to Glenquoich 5 and Tulli- 
callan ® and then back to England. Jam totally ignorant 
of the part of France from which you write, and indeed 
of every other part except Paris. You probably amuse 


Chinese, had burnt the Summer Palace, October 12, 1860. By the Treaty of 
Tientsin, October 24th, the Chinese opened Tientsin to trade, ceded the 
peninsula opposite Hong-Kong to England, ratified earlier treaties and paid 
an indemnity. 

t Lady Eglinton was the only child of the Earl of Essex. She died 
December 31, 1860. 

2 In Lancashire. Belonged to Charles Towneley. 

3 Near Stonehenge. 

4 Frognal, near Foots Cray, Kent. Seat of Viscount, subsequently Earl, 
Sydney. 

s Glenquoich, in Inverness-shire, was in the possession of “ Bear”? Ellice. 

¢ Tullycallan, Perth, belonged to Lord Keith. 
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yourself there better than you would have done in 
London, which is now a desert and must have been 
nearly abandoned by the time you went abroad. We 
are all very glad of Miss Seymour’s marriage to Lord 
Clifden, which is a capital match for her in all 
ways. 1 

The Queen has been very absurd about Prince Victor 
of Hohenloe’s [sic] wife, not allowing her to be called by 
his name, and having her created a Countess Gleichen.? 
On this being notified to her husband, he said he would 
therefore take the same name and title, and I see in 
the Court Circular he has been to Osborne as the Count 
Gleichen. 

You will see that Dr. Baring 2 is to be the new Bishop 
of Durham. The death of Montague Villiers3 who 
had not had the See six months, was very lamentable, 
and a sad downfall for his family, who descend from 
great grandeur and wealth to obscurity and poverty. 
He had not time to provide for them, and leaves next 
to nothing to his widow and several children. 

They are going to act a play here on Saturday night. 
It is called “‘ The Victor Vanquished,” only one act 
and only three characters. 

I hear it is highly probable Lord Jermyn 4 will marry 
Geraldine Anson, but nothing is settled yet. Mean- 
while Lord Bristol’s second Son (Augustus) has married 
Mrs, Benyon, a young widow you may have seen or 
heard of, to his father’s intense disgust, and William 
Harvey’s son, who was married and divorced from Lady 


* Third son of Prince Ernest of Hohenlohe-Langenburg and Princess 
Féodore of Leiningen. The mother of the Princess married the Duke of Kent 
as her second husband, and was mother of Queen Victoria. The Countess 
was the daughter of Admiral Sir George F. Seymour. Her husband was 
‘commonly known as Count Gleichen. 

2 Fourth son of Sir Thomas Baring, second Baronet. He had been Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 

3 Henry Montague Villiers, younger brother of the fourth Earl of Clarendon, 
had been Bishop of Carlisle. In June 1860 he had been translated to Durham. 

4 Eldest son of the second Marquis of Bristol, subsequently third Marquis. 
The marriage came off March 4, 1862. Geraldine Anson was the youngest 
daughter of General the Hon. G. Anson. 
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Stamford’s sister, is going to marry Miss Money, a 
niece of Lady Waldegrave’s. These scraps of news 
you will probably have heard already, but I have nothing 
else to tell you of any sort, and should not write if I 
was not unwilling to leave your letter unanswered. 
If I can find anything to write about, you shall have 
another letter from Glenquoich. You ask if Granville 
is going to Paris ; they have reported it here together 
with several other changes, for none of which I believe 
there ever was the least foundation. I don’t think 
anything would induce him to give up his office! and 
position in the House of Lords, which is not in any 
way affected by John Russell’s Peerage ; that was 
settled before he [Russell] left the House of Commons. 
My brother Harry is very well and has been acting 
at Wrest, where they appear to have had successful 
theatricals. I was not there. 

I am reading Thiers’ 19th vol.? which is very inter- 
esting and amusing. My two nieces and my nephew 
are gone to Switzerland for a junket, and I hope you 
may fall in with them somewhere. I should like to 
see Amboise and Vallancy also, neither of which 
I have ever been near. I do not know’ who 
lives at Vallancy now, nor to whom it belongs. 
Your boy would have been delighted with Enville, 
where there is a sort of museum full of stuffed 
birds and birds’ eggs, besides an aviary of live birds 
and a congregation of owls and eagles. Having 
filled this sheet, I will only add that I am ever yours 
affectionately, 


ad Ges 


1 Lord President of the Council and leader in the Lords. He did not 
go to Paris as Ambassador, 
2 On The Consulate and Emptre. 
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(192) : Tuesday. 


(Undated, but evidently belongs to some time 
just before October 18, 1861.) 


My Dear Reeve, 
I am sorry we could not meet yesterday and have 
a palaver. I passed a day at The Grove all alone with 
C[larendon] who has started for Berlin this morning.? 
I hope his ceremonial mission will be turned to some 
political account. He will try what he can do in the 
way of good advice to the King of Prussia, but what 
is more important is, that if he finds there is a fair 
opening and a reasonable prospect of effecting some 
good, he is to go on to Vienna, where he 1s likely to 
be well received and favourably listened to. It seems 
that at length a light appears to have broken in upon 
the Austrian Government and the Imperial mind ; 
they are become seriously alarmed at the state of their 
affairs, and wish to find some way out of their diff- 
culties. John Russell, who is not so savagely anti- 
Austrian as his chief has always been, is very anxious 
that Clarendon should go to Vienna, and _ even 
P[almerston] now concurs in the same view, and appears 
anxious that the E[mperor] should be well advised, 
and be persuaded of the friendly feelings of this Govern- 
ment towards him (this ts, of course, for you alone). 
I am so sorry we shall not meet this week, as I stay 
here till Thursday, when I go to London on my way 
to Euston.2, I am glad you are trying the Carlsbad 
water : what suits me may perhaps fail with you, but 
I cannot doubt that my long exemption from gout 


t Clarendon went to Berlin to represent the Queen at the Coronation of 
King William I of Prussia, which took place on October 18, 1861. One 
ebject of his visit was to allay the friction between the Governments of 
Great Britain and Prussia which had been caused by the rough handling 
and imprisonment of an English traveller (Captain MacDonald). The mission 
was successful. The mission to Vienna was abandoned. Clarendon was of 
opinion that it would have aroused French suspicion that we were intriguing 
to form a coalition against her. Cf. Sir H. Maxwell, Life and Letters of 
Lord Clarendon, 1i. 244. 

+ The Duke of Grafton’s seat in Cambridgeshire. 
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and perfect health are attributable entirely to this water, 
which I never omit. Did you ever see such weather ? 

I do not know what you allude to about Guizot : 
what has he written? It sounds inconceivable in a 
man of his sagacity, and who understands so well the 
state of opinion in his time ; I should like, however, to 
see what he says. 

Ever yours truly, 


Ce Cir 


(193) Hicuctrerr,! 


December 26, 1861. 
To Mrs. H. Baring. 


I have had letters from both Barbara2 and her 
mother so overflowing with gratitude and expressions 
of delight with the shawl, that I am quite ashamed 
at being so overpaid for such a trifling service ; it is 
well worth while to spend £20 in giving so much 
pleasure, and I am sure I hope she will wear it in 
happiness till it is quite worn out. This is a very 
delightful place, a very good and very handsome house, 
not yet quite finished in the inside, but very comfortable 
already. The place beautiful, full of vast groves of 
rhododendrons and magnificent cedars. In spring and 
summer it must be lovely. 

I never saw a happier union than that of Lord and 
Lady Carnarvon ;3 they seem very fond of each other 
and to suit exactly. Her former lover, Dufferin,4 is 
here and a very great friend of, and very intimate with 


both ; the Chesterfields and Stanhopes, and that’s 


t Lord Carnarvon’s place near Newbury. 

2 Barbara, daughter of the Hon. F. Ponsonby, engaged to William Windham 
Baring, Mrs. Baring’s eldest son. They were married in January 1862. 

3 Lady Carnarvon was the daughter of the sixth Earl of Chesterfield. On 
the death of her brother she inherited Bretby Hall. They had been married 
in the previous September. ; 

+ Baron Dufferin of Clanboyne, the future Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava. Lord Dufferin consoled himself shortly afterwards by marrying, in 
October 1862, Harriett, daughter of Archibald Rowan Hamilton, of 
Killyleagh Castle, co. Down. 
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all. I go to Taplow to-morrow and to London on 
Monday, then to the Grove the same day. I beg my 
love to Lady Suffield.t Walter Harbord 2 is the youth 
who got into all sorts of difficulties, isn’t he? 

Yours affectionately, 


Cos Ge 


(194) SAVERNAKE,3 
January 19, 1862. 
My Dear Rerve, 

I have just been reading with great pleasure 
your review of Mr. May’s book, and with more par- 
ticular pleasure the part relating to the Prince Consort, 
which you have treated with excellent tact and judgment. 
What I like in your panegyric is that it is rather sugges- 
tive than descriptive; any readers who apply any 
thought to it can perceive the priceless value of the 
services he rendered to the Queen and the country, 
without finding one word in derogation of her personal 
authority and importance.s No part of it is overdone, 
and there is no appearance of any revelation of secret 
history or of matters too delicate and private for the 
public eye. I cannot help writing you a line to say 
how successful I think it is, and it must give great 
pleasure to the Queen, who is sure to read it. 

Ever yours very truly, 


. . 


* Cecilia Baring, who had married Lord Suffield in 1854. 

2 The brother of Lord Suffield. He was at this time twenty-seven years 
of age and had been in the Royal Hussars. 

3 Lord Ailesbury’s seat near Marlborough. 


« The Constitutional History of England, 1760-1860. For the article see 
Edinburgh Review, January 1862. 


5 The Prince Consort had died on December 14, 1861. 
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(195) Lonpon, 


Friday, March, 1862. 
To H. Reeve. : 
Yes, I am going to Althorp on Monday 


se’nnight ; you don’t say when you come away from 
Harleston,t where I shall go on the Monday early, as 
I want to see Wilson and all the horses. I leave there 
that day. I read the sermon you pointed out to me 
and kept the book to read some more of it ; you shall 
have it when you come back. 

Sir Hugh Cairns was hired (at probably a high fee) 
by the Attornies, and his business was to get a verdict 
for his client, and he thought the best mode he could 
employ to that end was to vilify and abuse the petitioners, 
Charles in particular, and it succeeded. Why he pur- 
sued much the same course before the Lords Justices, 
who are not likely to be humbugged and prejudiced 
like a jury, it is difficult to understand. It is consistent 
with the morals and practice of lawyers to do every 
sort of injustice and trample truth underfoot in working 
their client’s cases; every now and then, but very 
rarely, a man appears who will not do so, but I doubt 
if such a man would obtain much employment. The 
day may come when better and brighter principles 
may prevail at the bar. I do not know why the Press 
took so strong a part against you all, but they did; e.g. 
Mr. Bacon’s speech 3 was never reported by any London 
paper, and, to read it, I was obliged to get the Norwich 

t Harleston House about a mile from Althorp, was the property of the 
Earl of Spencer, and his stud farm was close by at Harleston Paddocks. 


Wilson was the stud groom. The house itself was let to Lord Suffield, the 
husband of Cecilia Baring. 

2 William Frederick Windham, of Fellbrigg Hall, Norfolk, nephew of 
Mrs. Baring, petitioned the Court of Chancery to recover the costs of an 
enquiry into his mental condition, which had been made on the petition of 
Major-General Charles Ashe Windham his uncle, and others, and which had 
ended in declaring William Frederick compos. The Court declined to grant 
his petition, but discharged the order restraining all persons from interfering 
with his property. Cf. Law Sournal, 1862, New Series, xxxi. 720. 

3 Counsel for Major-General Sir Charles Windham. Probably James 
Bacon, who was Vice-Chancellor 1870-86 ; knighted 1371. 
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paper in which it appears. Everything in this miserable 
case shows how ill-advised and imprudent Charles 
was, and how ill the case was managed. I do not 
think the Lords Justices will make him pay young 
Windham’s costs. 


(196) Bruton STREET, 
Saturday Fanuary 7, 1865. 
My Dear Reeve, 


Will you call and see me? I want to consult 
you about something, not of great importance but 
partly a personal and partly a literary matter; you 
would be sure to find me at home to-morrow morning. 

Ever yours, 
C. C. GrRevILLe. 


[Endorsed by Henry Reeve, January 7, 1865. 
‘‘Last note from him. It was to ask me to call about 
his journals. He died on January 18th.”’] 


Charles Greville died in Lord Granville’s house in 
Bruton Street (in which he had occupied rooms since 
1849) of heart disease. 

Lady Ailesbury had been afraid of receiving him at 
Savernake, because there had been a case of scarlatina 
at Taplow Court, which Greville had just left. He had 
therefore gone to the inn at Marlborough, much annoyed, 
and had there taken a chill. 

His end was characteristic. After seeing Henry 
Reeve about his ‘Fourraa/, he ate a woodcock for his 
dinner and went to bed to pass away in the night. 

He was buried in the churchyard at Hatchford. 
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CHRoNoLocicaL TaBLE oF THE PrincrpaAL Events IN 
THE PERIOD COVERED BY THIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
AS WELL AS OF EVENTS OF LESS IMPORTANCE WHICH 
ARE ALLUDED To. 


1839. 

Feb. 6. 
Feb. Il. 
March 18. 
April 21. 
May 7 
May 8-10. 
May ri. 


Parliament opened by the Queen. 

Prime Minister since April 1835: Lord Melbourne. 
Chancellor : Lord Cottenham. 

Foreign Secretary : Lord Palmerston. 

Ambassador at Paris: Lord Granville. 

Lord President of the Council : Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Home Secretary: Marquis of Normanby. 

First Lord of the Admiralty : Lord Minto. 

Secretary at War: T. B. Macaulay. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: F.'T. Baring. 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland: Earl of Mulgrave. 

Chief Secretary for Ireland : Lord Morpeth. 
Governor-General of India: Lord Auckland. 
Colonial Secretary: Lord John Russell. 

Lord Privy Seal: Earl of Clarendon. 

Ambassador at Paris: Lord Granville. 

Lord Durham’s Report on Canada presented by Lord 
Melbourne. 

Sir John Keane’s expedition against Dost Mohamed of 
Afghanistan. 

Fall of M. de Molé’s Ministry in France. 

English forces occupy Candahar. 

Lord Melbourme resigns owing to Bill suspending the 
Constitution of Jamaica having passed the House of 
Commons by only five votes. 

Sir Robert Peel, asked to form a Ministry, declines on 
the Bedchamber Question. 

Lord Melbourne resumes office. 
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1839. 

May 12. 
May ar. 
May 27. 
May a1. 
June BAe 
July Ls 
Aug. Tis 
Aug. oe 
1840. 

Jan. 6. 
Feb. 10. 
March I 

March 15 

July cae 
Aug. 6. 
Aug 14. 
Sept. 11-16. 
Sept. Nia 
Oct. 12: 
Oct. 20. 
Oct. £2. 
Nov ce 
Nov 18. 
Nov ar. 
Dec. De. 


Marshal Sault succeeds M. de Molé as President of 
the Council and Foreign Minister. 

Revolt of Abd-el-Kadir, Dey of Algiers. 

Chartist demonstration near Manchester followed by 
riots in several places. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre elected Speaker in the place of Mr. 
Abercrombie. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench decides against the House 
of Commons in the case of Stockdale v. Hansard. 
Turks defeated at battle of Nezib by Ibrahim, son of 

Mehemet Ali of Egypt. 
Death of Sultan Mahmoud. Accession of Abdul Medjid. 
Cabul occupied and Shah Soojah placed on the throne 
of Afghanistan in the place of Dost Mohamed. 
Penny Postage Act passed. 


Stockdale committed to the custody of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms for contempt of the House of Commons. 

Upper and Lower Canada reunited. 

M. Thiers succeeds Soult as President of the Council 
and Foreign Minister. M. Guizot comes to London 
as Ambassador. 

Treaty between Great Britain, France, Austria and 
Prussia against Mehemet Ali. 

Reeve begins to write on the staff of The Times. 

Louis Napoleon attempts a rising at Boulogne. He is 
imprisoned in the fortress of Ham. 

Sir C. Napier, Proclamation ordermg the evacuation of 
Beyrout by the Egyptian army. 

Bombardment of Beyrout. 

General Espartero and the Progressists gain power in 
Spain. 

Queen Christina of Spain resigns the Regency. 

Fall of Thiers; Ministry of Marshal Soult with Guizot 
at the head of Foreign Affairs. 

Death of Lord Holland. 

St. Jean d’Acre taken by the English and Turkish fleet. 

Surrender of Dost Mohamed of Afghanistan. 

Abd-el-Kadir breaks the Treaty of Tafna of May 1837, 
and declares war against the French. 

Birth of the Princess Royal. 

Public burial of the body of Napoleon I in the Hétel 
des Invalides. 


1841. 

Jan. 14. 
May 8 

May 18 

June 4. 
June 23-29. 

Aug. 24. 
Aug. 30 
Sept. I 

Nov. 2 

Nov. 9 

Noy. 15 

Dec. 20 

1842. 

Jan. 6-13. 
Feb. 28. 
March I 

April 29 


CMVRONOQUGOGICAL SPARE 


Mehemet Ali restores the Turkish flect and submits 
to the Sultan. He is confirmed in the hereditary 
Pashalik of Egypt, and is invested with the government 
of Nubia, Darfur, Khordofan and Sennaar, with 
their dependencies. 

Death of Mr. Barnes, editor of The Times. 

Government defeated on Bill reducing duty on foreign 
sugar. 

Vote of non-confidence carried against the Govemment 
by one vote. 

General Election. 

New Parliament meets. 

Resignation of Lord Melbourne. 

Prime Minister, First Lord of the Treasury ; Sir Robert 
Peel. 

Chancellor : Lord Lyndhurst. 

Lord President of the Council: Lord Wharncliffe. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: H. Goulburn. 

Home Secretary: Sir J. Graham. 

Foreign Secretary : Earl of Aberdeen. 

Colonial Secretary: Lord Stanley. 

Secretary at War: Sir H. Hardinge (succeeded by Sir 
F. Fremantle, subsequently Lord Cottesloe, in 1844, 
and then by Sidney Herbert in 1845). 

First Lord of the Admiralty: Lord Haddington. 

Ambassador at Paris: Lord Cowley. 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland : Lord Ebrington; succeeded 
by Earl de Grey, Sept. 13, who was followed by 
Lord Heytesbury, July 12, 1844. 

Chief Secretary for Ireland: Lord Eliot. 

Board of Control (India) : Lord Ellenborough; succeeded 
by the Earl of Ripon. 

English invasion of Afghanistan. 

Birth of the Prince of Wales. 

Newman’s Tract go condemned by the Vice-Chancellor 
and Heads of Houses, Oxford. 

Treaty between the Great Powers allowing mutual 
rights of search to suppress the Slave Trade. 


Disastrous retreat from Cabul. 

Lord Ellenborough appointed Governor-General of 
India. 

Death of sixth Marquis of Hertford. 

Peel’s Sliding Scale Bill receives Royal Assent. 
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1842. 

July bie 
Aug. 2 
Aug. 9. 
Aug. 29 
Sept. 9 
Sept. 26 
Oct. 12 
Noy. 16 
Nov. Des 
1843. 

Jan. 20, 
Feb. 

June 

July 40, 
Aug.~Oct. 
Aug. 26. 
Sept. 2-7. 
Nov. 8. 
Nov.—Dec. 
1844, 

Bek. 12; 
Feb. 235 
March a. 
June res 
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Death of the Duke of Orleans, heir to the French throne 
(the Count of Paris, his son, only four years old). 
Marriage of Mary, second daughter of Baron Parke, 

to the Hon. Charles W. G. Howard. 

Ashburton Treaty with the United States. 

The north-east boundary of Maine settled by a com- 
promise. 

England and America to act in concert in suppressing 
the Slave Trade on the East African Coast. 

Treaty of Nankin ends the war with China. 

(1) China pays an indemnity. 
(2) Hong-Kong ceded to England. 
(3) Five ports opened to English merchants. 

Queen Pomaré of Tahiti forced to place herself under 
French protection and pay an indemnity for molestation 
of Frenchmen. 

General Pollock enters Cabul. 

Cabul evacuated. 

Lord Ellenborough’s Proclamation announcing the evacua- 
tion of Afghanistan by the English, “ bearing with 
them the gates of the Temple of Somnauth.” 

Death of H. Reeve’s first wife. 


Assassination of E. Drummond, private secretary to 
Sir R. Peel. 

The missionary Pritchard returns to ‘Tahiti. 
left in 1840.) 

Annexation of Scinde. 

Espartero, defeated by Narvaez, takes refuge on a 
British ship off Cadiz and retires to England. 

Agitation for Repeal of the Act of Union (Ireland). 

Death of Mrs. Charles Howard, #ée Parke. 

Queen Victoria visits Louis Philippe at the Chateau d’Eu. 

Queen Isabella declared of age. 

Visit of the Duc de Bordeaux, the Legitimist heir, to 
London. 


(He had 


Daniel O’Connell convicted by a Protestant jury of 
conspiracy and misdemeanour. 

Lord J. Russell’s motion for inquiry into the condition 
of Ireland negatived by a majority of 99. 

Pritchard, expelled from Tahiti, leaves for England. 

Wm. Wilberforce Bird, Governor-General of India. 


17; 
ie 


9- 


12. 


GH RON OMOGiCAL Pra Bi &E 


The Sultan of Morocco, who had joined the cause of 
Abd-el-Kadir, defeated on the Isly. 

Bank Charter Act passed. 

Sir Henry (subsequently Viscount) Hardinge appointed 
Governor-General of India. 

Report of Secret Committee of the House of Commons 
on the law and practice of opening letters at the Post 
Office. No action taken. 

The House of Lords reverses the sentence on O’Connell. 

Settlement of the Tahiti question announced in the 
Commons by Sir R. Peel. The French promise to 
pay compensations, while England recognises the 
French protectorate. 

Treaty of Tangier. The Sultan of Morocco abandons 
Abd-el-Kadir. 

Louis Philippe visits Queen Victoria. 


The Sugar Duty Bill passes the House of Commons. 

The Maynooth Endowment Bill passes the House of 
Lords. 

The Rev. F. Oakley condemned by the Court of Arches 
for holding Roman Catholic opinions. 

Death of Earl Grey of the Reform Bill. 

Arrival of the steamship L’£c/air, with African fever on 
board, at Portsmouth. 

Death of the third Earl Spencer. 

Mr. Newman, Mr. Oakley and others received into 
the Church of Rome. 

Death of Lady Holland. 


’ The Times announces the intention of Sir R. Peel to 


resign. 

Sir R. Peel resigns, but on the failure of Lord John Russell 
to form a Ministry, resumes office, December 2oth. 
Death of Lord Wharncliffe. Succeeded by the Duke 

of Buccleuch as President of the Council. 


Death of the first Earl Granville. 

Treaty of Lahore. 

Louis Napoleon escapes from Ham. 

Settlement of the Oregon boundary question. The 
United States to possess up to 49° N. latitude, 
leaving to Canada the navigation of the Columbia 
river and the possession of Vancouver Island. 
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1846, 
June 
June 
June 


July 


19. 
25s 
29. 


13; 


Election of Pope Pius FX. 

The Repeal of the Corn Laws passes the House of Lords. 

Sir Robert Peel, defeated in the Commons on the Irish 
Coercion Bill, resigns. 

Ministry of Lord John Russell :— 

Chancellor: Lord Cottenham. 

Lord President of the Council : Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Foreign Secretary : Lord Palmerston. 

Colonial Secretary : Earl Grey. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: Sir C. Wood. 

Home Secretary : Sir George Grey. 

Secretary at War: Fox Maull. 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland: Earl of Bessborough 
(succeeded by Lord Clarendon). 

First Lord of the Admiralty : The Earl of Auckland. 

Ambassador at Paris: Lord Cowley. 

Pius IX publishes his Amnesty. 

New Sugar Duties Bill, abolishing all preferential duties 
in favour of colonial sugar as from 1851, introduced 
by Lord John Russell, and shortly after becomes law. 

The Germanic Confederation reserves its rights in 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Coup a@’¢tat of the Duke of Saldanha in Portugal, followed 
by civil war. 

The Spanish marriages solemnised. 

Cracow annexed by Austria. 

Lord John Russell’s letter to the electors of the City of 
London. 

Sir G. C. Lewis’ accusation of libel against Mr. 
Ferrand. 

A British squadron enters the Tagus at the request of the 
Queen of Portugal. 


The Corn Laws and Navigation Laws suspended owing 
to the Irish famine. 

Thiers attacks the French Government for their policy 
with regard to the Spanish marriages. 

Mr. Hume moves resolutions expressing indignation and 
alarm at the annexation of Cracow. 

Death of the first Baron Cowley. 

Death of the Earl of Bessborough, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Succeeded by the Earl of Clarendon. 

Conference between representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Spain and Portugal on the affairs of Portugal. 


March 
March 
March 
April 
April 


May 
May 


May 
May 


Io. 


VMRONOLOGICAL STARE 


Sir R. Peel issues his Tamworth manifesto. A General 
Election follows. 

The Treaty of Gramido ends the civil war in Portugal. 

Death of Mr. Walter, senior, proprietor of The Times. 

The seizure of the effects at Stowe, owing to the bank- 
ruptcy of the Duke of Buckingham, announced. 

Guizot becomes President of the Council, vice Marshal 
Soult. 

Suspension of Bank Charter Act owing to the financial 
crisis. 

Abd-el-Kadir surrenders to General Lamoriciére. 


The Earl of Dalhousie succeeds Lord Hardinge as 
Govemor-General of India. 

Frederick VII succeeds Christian VIII of Denmark. 

Reform Banquet in Paris forbidden. 

Revolutionary outbreak in Paris. 

Resignation of Guizot. 

Thiers and Odilon Barrot form a Government. 

Abdication of Louis Philippe. The Republic pro- 
claimed. Provisional Government under Lamartine 
and Ledru-Rollin. 

The Prince Consort elected Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge. 

Revolutionary movements in Austria, Italy, Hungary and 
Germany. 

Frederick William IV of Prussia capitulates to the insur- 
gents and appoints a Liberal Ministry. 

Pius IX appoints a Liberal Ministry at Rome. 

Charles Albert of Sardinia declares war against the 
Emperor of Austria. 

Holstein, incited by Prussia, declares its independence 
of Denmark. 

“The Vor-parlament” meets at Frankfort. 

Death of Mr. Henry Baring. 

The Prussians under General von Wrangel drives the 
Danes from Schleswig. 

The French National Assembly meets. 


. Rising in Spain. Narvaez dismisses Sir H, Bulwer, the 


English Ambassador. 

Insurrection in Paris suppressed. 

The Emperor Ferdinand I retires from Vienna to Inns- 
pruck. 

Insurrection in Naples indirectly abetted by England. 
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1848, 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


July 
July 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Noy. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Novy. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


18409. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
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7; 
18. 
21. 

23-26. 


21. 


Windischgratz subdues Bohemia. 

Meeting of the Frankfort National Assembly. 

National workshops in Paris closed. 

Insurrections in Paris. Cavaignac appointed Dictator. 

The Archduke John elected Regent of the German 
Empire. 

Irish Coercion Bill passed. 

Radetzky defeats Charles Albert at Custozza. 

Radetzky takes Milan. 

Arrest of Smith O’Brien. 

Ferdinand I returns to Vienna. 

Truce of Malmé between Prussia and Denmark. 

Messina surrenders to the troops of King Ferdinand. The 
English and French fleets interfere to prevent further 
slaughter. 

The Frankfort Assembly decline to ratify the Truce of 
Malmé. This is followed by a revolt (September 16), 
which is crushed by Prussian and Austrian troops. 

Louis Napoleon takes his seat in the National Assembly. 

Lord George Bentinck found dead in Welbeck Park. 

Smith O’Brien condemned to death, but reprieved. 

Commencement of the War of Hungarian Independence. 

Second Viennese Revolution. 

Windischgratz takes Vienna. 

The new Constitution accepted by the French National 
Assembly. One Chamber: President to be elected 
by universal suffrage for four years, but to be ineligible 
after the end of his term of office. Revision of the 
Constitution to be by a three-quarters majority. 

The Prussian National Assembly dispersed by arms. 

Assassination of Rossi at Rome. Pius IX flies to Gaeta. 

The French Government sends troops to protect the 
Pope. 

Death of Lord Melbourne. 

Death of Charles Buller. 

The Emperor Ferdinand I abdicates in favour of his 
nephew, Francis Joseph. 

Prussian Constitution promulgated. 

Louis Napoleon elected President. 


Death of Lord Auckland. Succeeded at the Admiralty 
by Sir F. Baring. 
Roman Republic proclaimed at Rome. 


Pius IX appeals to the Catholic Powers. 


1849. 
March 


March 
March 


March 
March 
April 


April 
April 


April 
May 


May 
June 
June 


July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Dec. 


1850. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
March 


April 
May 
May 


May 
June 
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Hungary declares itself independent. Kossuth elected 
President. 

French Assembly decide on armed intervention in the 
Papal States. 

Radetzky defeats Charles Albert at Novara, who abdicates 
in favour of Victor Emmanuel. 

Renewed hostilities between Denmark and the Duchies. 

Annexation of the Punjab, 

The Danes defeated by a combined German army at 
Diippel. 

Surrender of Palermo. End of the Sicilian revolt. 

The Frankfort Assembly elect the King of Prussia 
Emperor. He declines. 

Garibaldi repulses a French attack on Rome under 
Oudinot. 

Russian troops march into Hungary to assist Austria in 
suppressing the revolt. 

The Austrians take Bologna. 

Death of Lady Blessington in Paris. 

Garibaldi evacuates Rome. 

The Roman Republic suppressed. 

Armistice of six months between Prussia and Denmark. 

Austria reconquers Budapest. 

Hungarians defeated at Temesvar. 

Venice surrenders to the Austrians. 

Turkey refuses to give up Kossuth and his co-refugees to 
Austria. Consequent rupture of diplomatic relations 
with Austria and Russia. 

Kossuth is released in answer to an appeal from England. 

Sir R. Peel’s letter to his tenants. 


Admiral Parker blockades the Pirzus in answer to the 
refusal of the Greek Government to give compensation 
to Don Pacifico, a Gibraltar Jew and English subject. 

France mediates on the Don Pacifico affair. 

Renewed hostilities between Denmark and the Duchies, 
Schleswig- Holstein. 

Pius IX re-established in Rome by French troops. 

Filibustering expedition of General Lopez in Cuba. 

Lord Lincoln’s Divorce Bill read a second time in the 
House of Lords. 

Universal suffrage abolished in France. 

Motion of censure passed on the Government for their 
treatment of the Don Pacifico incident, in the House 


of Lords. 
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1850. 
June 


June 


July 


July 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


1851. 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
May 


June 


July 


July 


Aug. 


Aug. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
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19. 


28. 


Commissioners of the Great Seal. Lord Langdale, 
Master of the Rolls; Sir Launcelot Shadwell, Vice- 
Chancellor ; and Sir R. Monsey Rolfe. 

Motion in defence of the foreign policy of the Government 
passed the House of Commons by a majority of 46. 

Death of Sir Robert Peel. 

Treaty between Prussia and Denmark with respect 
to the Duchies. The Duchies carry on the war 
alone. 

Death of the Duke of Cambridge. 

Lord Truro (Sir T. Wilde) Lord Chancellor. 

Death of Louis Philippe. 

Papal Bull establishing 2 Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
England. 

The Frankfort Diet demand the suspension of hostilities 
between Denmark and the Duchies. 

Conference at Olmiitz between Russia, Prussia and 
Austria concerning the Duchies. 


Death of the fourth Duke of Newcastle. 

Lord John Russell resigns, but on the failure of Lord 
Stanley to form a Government he resumes office. 
Normanby retires from the post of Ambassador at Paris. 

He is succeeded by Earl Cowley. 

The Great Exhibition opened in London. 

Cavour appointed Prime Minister of Piedmont. 

Proposal that the President should be re-eligible lost 
in the French Chamber because not carried by a three- 
quarter majority. 

The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 14 and 15 Vict., c. 60, 
directed against the establishment of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in England, passes the House of 
Lords. It was not, however, enforced, and was 
repealed July 24, 1871. 

Second filibustering expedition of General Lopez to 
Cuba. 

Defeat and capture of General Lopez, followed by his 
execution. 

Marriage of Henry Reeve to Miss Gollop. 

Visit of Kossuth to England. 

City of London presents congratulatory address to 
Kossuth. 

Bill to restore Universal Suffrage in France defeated in 
the Chamber. 

Death of Lady Ward. 


18sr. 
Noy. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


1852. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
May 


July 

Sept. 
Oct. 
Noy. 
Noy. 


Dec. 


T4. 
17. 


20. 


SHON OO GLA Law A Bol © 


Lord Palmerston receives a deputation congratulating 
him on his action with regard to Kossuth. 

The Coup d’Etat of Louis Napoleon. 

Louis Napoleon re-elected President by a p/ébiscite. 

Lord Palmerston dismissed from the Foreign Office for 
having expressed, without authority, the approval 
of Napoleon’s Coup @’Etat. Succeeded by Lord 
Granville. 


Lord John Russell, defeated on the Militia Bill, resigns. 

Lord Derby’s Ministry : ~ 
Chancellor : Lord St. Leonards (Sir E. B. Sugden). 
Lord President of the Council : Earl of Lonsdale. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: B. Disraeli. 
Home Secretary: S. H. Walpole. 
Foreign Secretary : The Earl of Malmesbury. 
Colonial Secretary : Sir T. Pakington. 
Secretary at War: W. Beresford. 
First Lord of the Admiralty : Duke of Northumberland. 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland: Earl of Eglinton. 

General Rosas, Dictator at Buenos Ayres, overthrown by 
General Urquiza. 

Treaty of London guarantees to Denmark the possession 
of the Duchies. 

General Election. 

Death of the Duke of Wellington. 

Lord Derby elected Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. 

Louis Napoleon proclaimed Emperor by a Senatus 
Consu/tum, which is ratified by a plébiscize. 

New Parliament meets. Mr. Shaw Lefevre re-elected 
Speaker. 

The Derby Ministry, defeated on the Budget, resigns. 

Coalition Ministry under Lord Aberdeen :-— 
Chancellor : Lord Cranworth (Sir R. M. Rolfe). 
Lord President of the Couaci/ : Ear] Granville. 
Foreign Secretary: Lord John Russell. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: W.E. Gladstone. 
Home Secretary : Lord Palmerston. 
Colonial Secretary : Duke of Newcastle. 
Secretary at War: Sidney Herbert. 
First Lord of the Admiralty: Sir J. Graham. 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland: Earl of St. Germans. 
President of the India Board: Sir Charles Wood. 
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LO nas 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


May 


12. 


Death of Lady Augusta, wife of Henry Bingham 
Baring, M.P. 

Partition of Turkey proposed by the Tsar. 

Emperor Napoleon marries Donna Eugenia de Montijo. 

Death of the third Viscount Melbourne, late Lord 
Beauvale. 

Lord J. Russell resigns the post of Foreign Secretary. 
Succeeded by Lord Clarendon. 

Prince Menschikoff presents an ultimatum to Turkey 
on the question of Orthodox members of the Greek 
Church. 

Russian occupation of the Principalities (Moldavia and 
Wallachia). 

Conference at Vienna between the representatives of 
Great Britain, France, Austria and Prussia on the 
Turkish question. 

Debate in the House of Commons on the Turkish 
question. 

The Turks decline to accept the Vienna note except on 
conditions to which Russia will not consent. 

Interview between the Tsar and the Emperor of Austria 
at Olmiitz. 

The fleets of Great Britain and France enter the Sea of 
Marmora. 

The Tsar declares war against Turkey. 

Turkish fleet destroyed by Russians at Sinope. 

Lord Palmerston resigns the Home Office, but withdraws 
his resignation. 

Marriage of Alice Parke, daughter of Baron Parke, to 
the Hon. Wm. Lowther. 


Ultimatum presented by Lord Clarendon to Russia 
demanding evacuation of the Principalities. 

Great Britain and France declare war on Russia, and 
make a defensive alliance with Turkey. 

Marriage of Lord Suffield to Cecilia Annetta, daughter 
of Mrs. Henry Baring. 

Austria summons the ‘T’sar to evacuate the Principalities, 

Karl Granville retires from the post of Lord President 
of the Council to make way for Lord John 
Russell. Cf. Greville, Fourna/, ed. 1885, Part III, 
pe TOs, 

Duke of Newcastle leaves the Colonial Office to take 
the newly created office of Secretary of State for War, 


1854. 

July 9. 
July 7. 
Aug. 2. 
Aug.—Oct. 
Sept. I4. 
Sept. 25. 
Sept. 20. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


1855. 

Jan. 26 
Feb. I 
Feb.—July 
April 28. 
March Zs 
March IS. 


17. 
Oct. ac. 
3 
2 


CBRONGLOGICAL TABUE 


the office of Secretary at War being shortly after 
abolished. Sir George Grey succeeds him at the 
Colonial Office. 

Turkish victory at Giurgevo. 

Revolution in Madrid, ending in triumph of Espartero 
and the exile of the Regent Maria Christina. 

Russia evacuates the Principalities, 

Visit of Delane to the seat of war. 

Landing of British and French armies in the Crimea. 

Marriage of the Hon. Frances Stonor and Elise, youngest 
daughter of Sir R. Peel. 

Battle of the Alma. 

Siege of Sebastopol begun. 

Battle of Balaclava. 

Battle of Inkerman. 

Austria undertakes to deliberate with the Allies on the 
measures to be taken in the event of the Crimean 
War not being concluded by the end of the 
year. 


The King of Sardinia joins the Allies. 

Resignation of Lord Aberdeen. 

Prime Minister: Lord Palmerston. The Ministry a 
reconstruction of the old Ministry, with these 
changes :— 

Chancellor : Lord Cranworth. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: W.E. Gladstone, who 
resigned and was succeeded by Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis, Feb. 22. 

Foreign Secretary : Earl of Clarendon. 

Home Secretary: Sir G. Grey. 

Colonial Secretary: Sidney Herbert, (Resigned and 
was succeeded by Lord John Russell, Feb. 22.) 

Secretary at War: Lord Panmure. 

First Lord of the Admiralty: Sir J.Graham. (He re- 
signed and was succeeded by Sir C. Wood, Feb. 22.) 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland: Earl of Carlisle. 

H. Reeve becomes editor of the Edinburgh Review vice 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis. Cf. Laughton, Life of Reeve, 
1°36, 

Bunce assassination of the Emperor Napoleon by 
Giovanni Pianori. 

Alexander II succeeds Nicholas I as Tsar. 

Peace conference opened at Vienna between Russia and 
the Allies. The Four Points. 
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1855. 


June 
July 
July 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


28. 


Death of Lord Raglan. General Simpson appointed 
Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea. 

Lord Canning appointed Governor-General of India; 
assumed the government Feb. 29, 1856. 

Lord J. Russell resigns Colonial Office. Succeeded by 
Sir William Molesworth. 

Concordat between Austria and the Pope, 

Fall of Sebastopol. 

Russians repulsed at Kars. 

H. Reeve leaves the staff of The Times. 

Kinburn, in the Black Sea, taken by the Allied fleets. 

Death of Sir Wm. Molesworth, the Colonial Secretary. 
Succeeded by Mr. Labouchere, subsequently Lord 
‘Taunton. 

Death of Lord Truro. 

Sir W. Codrington succeeds General Simpson as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Crimea. 

Fall of Kars. 

The Austrian Proposal for Peace sent, with the consent 
of the Allies, to the Tsar. 


Sir J. Parke created Baron Wensleydale. (But as the 
Committee of Privileges declared against life Peers, he 
was created an hereditary Peer, July 23rd.) 

Annexation of Oude. 

Decision of House of Lords against Life Peerages. 

Lord J. Russell brings forward his resolutions on education. 

Birth of the Prince Imperial. 

Peace of Paris ends the Crimean War. 

Final overthrow of Espartero. Succeeded by O’Donnell 
in Spain. 

Announcement of intended marriage between the Princess 
Royal and Prince Frederick William of Prussia. 


Death of Francis Egerton, first Earl of Ellesmere. 

General Election. 

John Evelyn Denison elected Speaker. 

Death of Mary, first wife of the second Baron Ashburton. 

Outbreak of Indian Mutiny at Meerut. 

Mutiny at Lucknow. 

Cawnpore taken by Nana Sahib, followed by the 
Massacre. 

Cawnpore retaken by General Havelock, 

Lord Canning’s ‘‘Clemency Proclamation,” enjoining 
civilians to be moderate in their reprisals. 


1857. 

Sept. Io, 
Sept. 20. 
Noy. 32. 
Nov. 17-25. 
1858. 

Jan. 4. 
Jan. c7. 
Jan. “a 
Feb. 8. 
Feb. 20. 
Feb. 25. 
March 14 
April 15 

April 27 

July I 


July 29 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 6 
Aug. 28 
Nov. I 
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The Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay created Baron 
Macaulay of Rothler. 

Delhi retaken. 

Suspension of the Bank Charter Act. 

Relief of Lucknow. 


The Orsini plot against Napoleon III. 

Death of the Duke of Devonshire, unmarried. 

Marriage of the Princess Royal and Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia. 
Marriage of the third Earl Howe with Isabella C. Anson, 
eldest daughter of Major-Gen. the Hon. G. Anson. 
Lord Palmerston, defeated on the Conspiracy to Murder 
Bill, resigns. 

Prime Minister: Lord Derby. 

Chancellor: Lord Chelmsford (Sir F. Thesiger). 

Lord President of the Council: Marquis of Salisbury. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: Mr. Disraeli. 

Home Secretary: S. H. Walpole (resigned and was 
succeeded by T. S. Estcourt, March 1859). 

Foreign Secretary : Earl of Malmesbury. 

Colonial Secretary: Lord Stanley (succeeded by Sir 
E. B. Lytton, June 1858). 

Wear Secretary : Colonel Jonathan Peel. 

First Lord of the Admiralty: Sir. J. Pakington. 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland: Earl of Eglinton. 

President of Board of Control (India): Lord Ellen- 
borough till May 1858. 

Lord Canning’s Proclamation with regard to the land 
in Oude. 

Marriage of Augusta Mary, daughter of Algernon 
Greville, to Mr. Peacocke, M.P. 

Death of Captain Sir William Peel, third son of the 
statesman, at Cawnpore. 

The Oaths Bill, admitting Jews to Parliament, passed. 

Conference between Napoleon III and Cavour at Plom- 
biéres. 

Government of India Bill transfers the Government to 
the Crown. 

Queen Victoria attends the Naval Review at Cherbourg. 

Death of Lord Queensberry from an accident caused 
by the bursting of his gun. 

Pemberton Leigh created Baron Kingsdown. 

Lord Canning proclaimed first Viceroy of India. 
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1858. 
Dec. 


1859 
Jan. 
Jan. 
March 
April 
April 
May 
June 
June 
May 


June 


June 


July 


July 
Oct. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
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28. 


Death of Mrs. Anson, widow of the Hon. General G. 
Anson. 


Death of Meternich. 

Treaty of Alliance between France and Piedmont. 

Defeat of Disraeli’s Reform Bill. 

France and Piedmont declare war against Austria. 

Parliament dissolved. 

‘Thanksgiving in England for pacification of India. 

Battle of Magenta. 

Decision of the House in the Thellusson will case. 

Greville retires from the Clerkship of the Privy Council 

Office (succeeded by Sir A. Helps). 

Resignation of Lord Derby. 

Prime Minister: Lord Palmerston. 

Lord Chancellor ; Lord Campbell, died June 23, 1861 
(succeeded by Lord Westbury, who resigned July 
4, 1865, and was succeeded by Sir R. Monsey 
Wolfe, Lord Cranworth). 

Lord President of the Counci/: Earl Granville. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: W. E. Gladstone. 

Home Secretary: Sir G. Cornewall Lewis (succeeded 
by Sir G. Grey in 1861). 

Foreign Secretary: Lord John Russell. 

Colonial Secretary : Duke of Newcastle (succeeded by 
E. Cardwell in April 8, 1864). 

War Secretary; Sidney Herbert (succeeded by Sir 
G.C. Lewis on 1861, He died April 13, 1863 
and was succeeded by Earl de Grey). 

First Lord of the Admiralty : Duke of Somerset. 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland: Earl] of Carlisle. 

Lord-Lieutenant of India: Sir Charles Wood. 

Battle of Solferino. 

Preliminaries of Peace signed at Villafranca. Lombardy 
ceded to the Kingdom of Sardinia. Their former 
rulers to be restored to ‘Tuscany, Parma, Modena. 
The Roman Legations to have a separate adminis- 
tration. Italy to be organised as a federation under 
the Pope, in which Austria, as mistress of Venetia, 
should be included. 

Resignation of Cavour. Succeeded by Ratazzi. 

Death of Lady Peel, widow of the statesman. 

Marriage of the Hon. Rev. Charles Bentinck and 

Miss Burnaby 

Death of John Austin. 

Death of Lord Macaulay. 


1860. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb. 


March 24. 
May i 
June rX. 
Aug. rt. 
Sept. “2 
Oct. rz. 
Oct. 13. 
Oct. 21-22. 
Oct. 24. 
Oct. 26. 
Nov. 26. 
Dec. 14. 
Dec. 31. 
1861. 

Jan. Si 
Jan. 9. 
Feb. ¥3. 
March +, 
March 4. 
May z. 
May 6. 
July 30. 
July 30. 


16. 


2% 
10. 
March 18-22. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Cavour again Prime Minister. 

Cobden’s Commercial Treaty with France 

Gladstone introduces his Budget. 

Tuscany, Parma, Modena and the Romagna declared 
annexed to the new Kingdom of Italy. 

Treaty of Turin. Nice and Savoy ceded to France. 

Garibaldi and the Ten Thousand take Palermo. 

Lord John Russell withdraws his Bill for Reform of the 
Franchise. 

Greville ceases writing his Journal. 

Garibaldi enters Naples. 

Garibaldi defeats the Neapolitan troops on the Volturno. 

Pekin taken by the French and English. ‘The Summer 
Palace burnt and looted. 

Victor Emmanuel crosses the Neapolitan frontier. 

Naples and Sicily declare for union with Piedmont. 

Treaty of Tientsm. ‘The old treaties ratified; ‘Tientsin 
to be open to trade. ‘The peninsula opposite Hong- 
Kong ceded to England. An indemnity to be paid. 

Garibaldi acknowledges Victor Emmanuel, and shortly 
after retires to his home at Caprera. 

Victor Emmanuel declares the Marches, Umbria, Naples 
and Sicily, annexed to the Kingdom of Italy. 

Death of the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Letter of Napoleon III to the Pope. 

Death of Lady Eglinton. 


Death of Frederick William IV of Prussia. Succeeded 
by Prince Frederick William Louis. 

Ten Southern States secede from the United States. 

Jefferson Davis inaugurated President of the Confederate 
States. 

The Tsar Alexander issues his decree emancipating the 
Serfs. 

Inauguration of Abraham Lincoln as President of the 
United States. 

Opening the War of American Secession. 

Gladstone’s Budget passed. 

Death of Count Cavour. Baron Ricassoli succeeds as 
Prime Minister of the Kingdom of Italy. 

Lord John Russell takes his seat in the House of Lords 
as Earl Russell. 

Marriage of the Hon, August H. C. Hervey, M.P., 
second son of the Marquis of Bristol, and Mrs. Benyon. 
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1861. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Nov. 


23; 


Death of Lord Herbert of Lea (Sidney Herbert). Suc- 
ceeded by Sir G. C. Lewis as War Secretary. 

Earl of Elgin appointed Viceroy of India. 

Death of the Hon. Montague Villiers, Bishop of 
Durham. Succeeded by Dr. Charles Baring, trans- 
lated from Gloucester and Bristol. 

Marriage of the fourth Earl of Camarvon to Evelyn, only 
daughter of the sixth Earl of Chesterfield. 

Marriage of Lord Clifden and Miss Seymour. 

Coronation of Frederick William I. of Prussia. 

Death of Sir J. Graham. 

Seizure of Slidell and Mason, Confederate Commissioners, 
on board the English ship Trent by Federal authorities. 

Great Britain, France and Spain agree upon joint action 
to secure the fulfilment of obligations, financial and 
other, from Jaurés, President of Mexico. 

Death of the Prince Consort. 

Court of Chancery declare Wm. Fred. Windham to be 
of sound mind. 

Danubian Principalities united in the Kingdom of 
Roumania. 


The three letters after 1861 have no reference to 
questions of importance either at home or abroad. 
Greville himself died on January 18, 1865. He was 
buried at Hatchford. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE MEMBERS OF THE BARING FAMILY MENTIONED IN GREVILLE’S LETTERS 


Harriet Herrinc, == Sir Francis Barina, 


cousin and co-heir of 
Thomas Herring, 
Archbishop of 


1740-1810; 
Chairman of the 
East India Company, 


Canterbury. 1792-3 5 
created Baronet, 1793 ; 
da. Sept. 12, 1810. 
i (ee 
Str Tuomas Barinc, == Dau. of = 
Seite. MP. ’ Neat! Sealy ae a Ae 3 1798, (1) Aprilr9, = ie = (2) July 9, 1825, Wuuiam, M.P. = 1810, GrorcE, == March 6, HarriET, = 1790, 
4. June 12, 17723 of Calcutta. b. Oct. 27, 17743 el . ee 1802, b. Jan. EOsk 77 4 CeciLia ANNE, 4. Dec. 8, | Dau. of 6, Sept. 23, 1806, d. Sept. | CHARLES 
d. April 3, 1848. Presi lent -of che Ww est dau. of 2nd dau. of d. April 13, 1848. eldest dau. of 17793 J. Paulet 17813 HarkgiET, 1838. WALL. 
Q. Bingham of Wm. Bingham Vice-Admiral d. July 9 Thomson, d. Oct. 4 dau. of 
Board of Trade Thiladelphi ; ; : i : 7 ; 
os : a Ailadelphia. of Philadelphia. Wm. Windham ; 1820. 1854. Sir J. 
Re 399) CTSALE She was divorced. d. Oct. 21, 1874. Hadley Doyly. 
rst Baron Ashburton, 
April 10, 1835 5 
Negotiator of the 
Ashburton Treaty, 
1842; 
d. May 1848. 
pee ee 
(t) April 7, 1925, = Str Francis == (2) March 31, pase 1) Aprilr2, = WILLIAM = 2) Nov. 1 —_ ; ; 2s 
Yate dau of | Toure bane, whan Sa tn toys Rt aw Meme ome eres”) © Jee haan maar), Gees prea ster > = 
: . ? ’ 7 ? Ss </> ARI? 
Sir G. Grey. ve 314 ort ged ay eas phe ae rea aoet wet recipe Soh sal ee ae Ashburton, EuGENIE AuGusTA, M.P. for MakrLINoFF} dau. of Charles Court, , d. Nov. 6, ‘THOMAS Watt, 
ae aa aa pai 5 SL ae oY, I eae ; e iy au. : : oe ah iat ; ; ne E &, May 24, Crairz, sth dau. of the Marlborough, d, Aug. 9, Hammersley. Captain in 1876, KeErrIcu, d. 1853, 
Pence 1825-415 a ip vee : - oe . 1-793 ‘ € ec, of the boar 2 the Kig on, 1800; dau. of Maret, 6th Earl of 4. March 4, 1903. Coldstream leaving znd son of S.p. 
: > 1839-41; st Earl o : ept. 10, 1979, 6t Earl of Control, 1841-5 ; James Stewart succeeded Duc de Bassano. Cardigan ; 1804 3 Guards, issue. John 
First Lord of the Effingham, leaving issue. Sandwich ; Paymaster of the Mackenzie, his brother, d. Jan. 8, 1853 d. April 2 4. Dec. 1, 18193 Kerrich 
Admiralty, 1849-523; and left issue. d. May 4, 1857. Forces and Treasurer March 23, 1864; 2a : : 1869 ae " fans soe! ? of 
created rst Baron of the Navy, 1846-6 ; d. Sept. 6, ; ? Libis caeae Harleston ; 
Northbrook, d. March 23, 1864, 1868, £ ; d. April 86. 
- April 5- 
Jan. 4, 1866; Sipe leaving issue. 
d. Sept. 6, 1866. 
Tuomas GerorcE, Aug. 25, 1860, == CHARLES, Henry, = March 27, 1888 Francis, (t) May 1857, == Mary Emity, = (2) July 27 
2nd Baron Northbrook, HE ten, dau. of Lieut.-General Capt. HarriETTE Adjutant of Ricx. WILLIAMS is deceased, 1867 ; 
. Jan. 22, 1826; Sir James Graham, Coldstream Guards, 17th Lancers, Emiy, Yeomen of BuckELEy, Sips J; OaxtEY 
Viceroy of India, 2nd Bart. 4. June 26, 1829 ; b. Sept. 6, 1831, dau. of the Guard, from whom Mavunp 
1872-6 ; d Feb. 7, 1890, has issue. Ed. G. Cubitt. eon S335 she was divorced, 
First Lord of the leaving issue. d. unmarried, Nov., 1864. 
Admiralty, 1880-5 ; Feb. 21, 1895. 
created 1st Earl of 
Northbrook, 
June ro, 1876; 
d. Nov. 14, 1904, 
leaving issue. ey 
nN a RS SIC OE Sa ia ER a A ee eT DL LLL LCI 
Jan. 2, 1862, = WILLIAM April 30, 1861, = Rant eee RoBERT, Rrwarp, THoMAs, = IgOl, 1) June 28, 1876, == EveLyn = : = ; | ia 
Setina BarBarA, WInpHaAM, foe EMILY 6. April 23, 1828 ; tgth Hussars, b, Nov29, 18333 4. 18395 ayyete i) Eourr! i &. Feb. 26, 1841 ; ele aR ob b none Oe rep yr rr. 7 ee 
youngest dau. of 6. April 1826; CHARLOTTE, created b. Nov. 29, 18333 d. Noyr$; 1883, Member of ‘dau. of Wm. Baron, dau. of Sir Rowland - created Baron Cromer, Grorcina Louisa a Di ae Frederick ; Spt - —n Suffield ; 
Major-General the d. Nov. 29, 1876, dau. of Baron Revelstoke, d, unmarried, Supe Messrs. Baring Co.; Stanley Evrington ; June 20, 1892 ; dau. of ; finally Miniter Gaskeaun A Srey Pe haed d. April, 
: Hon, Sirk. G Sip. John Croker Bulteel. June 30, 1885 ; Nov. 23, 1915. d. 1923, d. Oct. 16, 1898, Viscount, 4th Marquis of Bath; Resident and d. April 1915, Queen Victoria ae 
d. July 17, 1897, leaving issue, leaving issue. Jan. 25, 1892; has issue, Consul-General leaving issue. and then to 


Ponsonby. 


leaving issue. 


Earl, Aug. 8, 1go1. Queen Alexandra; 
d. Feb. 11, 1911, 


leaving issue. 


at Montevideo, 


' 7 a = 
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INDEX 


Aali Pasha, Turkish Grand Visier, 
meets Mr. Greville, 254 

Aberdeen, Earl of, the Eastern 
question, 5 ; and Mr. Barnes, 20 ; 
appreciation of Lord Palmerston 
as Foreign Secretary, 40 ; attitude 
towards France, 43; diplomacy 
of, 85; considers Guizot weaken- 
ing, 93; the Tahiti question, 93 ; 
meeting with M. Thiers, ror; 
Corn Laws question, 1093 the 
Oregon question, 133 ; the Spanish 
marriages, 151, 153 ; supports M. 
Guizot against Lord Palmerston, 
170; on Prince Albert, 192; 
and Lady Peel, 207; and Lord 
Palmerston, and Delane, 

Acton, John E. D., afterwards first 
Baron, 278 

Albert, H.R.H., Prince, dismissal of 
Baroness Lehzen, 68; and the 
Cambridge Chancellorship, 171 ; 
and German sympathies, 182 ; 
conyerses with Mr. Greville, 191, 
192; Mr. Greville on the Prince’s 
services, 288 

Althorp, Greville at, 289 

Alvanley, third Baron, defends Lord 
Ponsonby, 44 

America, Mr. Greville and the con- 
stitution of, 104; and war with 
England, 106 ; and Cuba, 201 

Anglesey, Marquis of, reception at 
Carnarvon, 54 

Anson, Mrs., 217, 218, 262 

Appeal, the Court of, desirability of 
strengthening, 200 

Apponyi, Count, Austrian Ambassa- 
dor in Paris, 24 

Arbuthnot, Mr., 182 


2235 


Ashburton, Lord, 62; treaty with 
America, 63, 66, 68 

d’Aumales, the, 267 

Austin, John, jurist, 273 

Austin, Mrs. Sarah, 165-6, 273 

Austria and the Eastern question, 
6; the Emperor of, meets the 
Tsar at Olmiitz, 221 


Baden-Baden, Mr. Greville at, 78-82 

Bailey, Miss Grisel, to marry Lord 
Elphinstone, 223 

Balmoral, Mr. Greville at, 191; H. 
Reeve at, 280 

Bangor, Mr. Greville visits, 54 

Baring, Cecilia A., Lady Suffield, 
193, 195, 212, 217 

Baring, Genealogical Table of Family, 
Appendix, facing p. 308 

Baring, Lady Augusta, death of, 217 

Baring, Dr., Bishop of Durham, 284 

Baring, Lady Harriet, illness of, 76 

Baring, Henry Bingham, marriage of, 
224 

Baring, Mrs. Henry, Mr. Greville’s 
advice concerning her sons, 60, 
77; Mr. Greville’s letters to, 187, 
193, 194, 195, 196, 205, 207, 208, 
Z09, 216, 217, 218,223, 224, 2375 
255, 263, 267, 283, 287 

Baring, Tom, 140, 212 ; Mr. Wall’s 
bequest to, 217 

Baring, Mrs. Tom, 194 

Barnes, Thomas, editor of The Times, 
and Mr. Reeve’s letters on the 
Eastern question, 5; and Mr. 
Greville, 7; Mr. Greville writes 
articles for, 12; and the policy 
of The Times, 33, 343 and Mr. 
Reeve, 35; and the new French 
Government 37, 39 3 approves of 
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INDEX 


Lord Palmerston as ° Foreign 
Secretary, 40; “‘ oscillations” of, 
43 3 and Mr. Greville’s articles, 49 ; 
and The Times attack on Lord 
Holland, 50, 51; Mr. Reeve on, 


73 

Barrot, M. Odilon, and Mr. Greville, 
162 

Bathurst, Hon. William, 68, 166, 210, 
226 

Bedford, Duke of, and Mr. Greville, 
158, 1943 and Lord Palmerston, 
198, 217 

Beaudesert (the seat of the Marquis of 
Anglesey), Mr. Greville at, 217 

Beaumont, M. Gustave de, 165, 174 

Beauvale, Lord, 7 ; ambitions of 113, 
122 

Beckenham, Greville at, 208 

Bedwell, 169 

Bennett, Rev. Mr., appointed to a 
living by Lady Bath, 210 

Bentinck, Rey. Charles Augustus, 
226 ; marriage with Miss Burnaby, 
267 

Bentinck, Lord George, death of, 
184; and Mr. Greville, 187 

Benyon, Mrs., 284 

Berryer, Antoine Pierre, 48, 51 ; and 
M. Guizot, 97 

Beyrout, bombardment of, 8, 9, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 27 

Bolton Abbey, Mr. Greville visits, 212 

Borrow, George, Mr. Greville’s 
interest in The Bible in Spain, 78 

Bourqueney, Baron, 40, 45, 275 

Bowood (the seat of Lord Lansdowne), 
Mr. Greville at, 155, 199 

Bracebridge, Charles Holte, and The 
Times Crimean War Fund, 247 

Brackley, Viscount, illness of, 189 

Bretby (the seat of Lord Chester- 
field), Mr. Greville at, 106 

Bright, Rt. Hon. John, Cobden’s 
Commercial Treaty, 276 

Broadlands (the seat of Lord Pal- 
merston), Mr. Greville at, 152, 158 

Broglie, Duc de, 40; and Lord 
Granville, 146, 163 ; makes con- 
ciliatory speech towards England, 
169-70; a bad and _ indiscreet 
speech, 174 
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Brougham, Lord, expected in Paris, 

“33; and the Judicial Committee, 
73; the Government’s intentions 
towards, 74; and M. de Toc- 
queville, 86; and the O’Connell 
verdict, 94; his desire to be 
Chancellor 97, 1325. 1345taV6 
144; Mr. Greville on, 190; and 
John Austin, 273 

Brunnow, Baron, 33; and Afghanistan, 
61; and the Peace of Paris, 253 

Buccleuch, Duke of, Lord President 
of the Council, 136, 137 

Bucke, Mrs., and Mr. Greville, 206, 
207, 208 

Buller, Charles, 71, 73 

Bulwer, Sir Edward Lytton, speech 
on the Vienna Conferences, 238 

Bulwer, Sir Henry, afterwards Lord 
Dalling, 71; the Spanish mar- 
riages, 152 

Bunsen, Baron, the Cracow affair, 
158 ; and the King of Prussia, 182 

Buol, Count, and the Vienna Con- 
ferences, 241 


Cairns, Sir Hugh, methods of, 289 

Campbell, Sir Colin, and General 
Sir Charles Windham, 261 

Campbell, Lord, and the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, 
58, 733; and the reversal of the 
O’Connell verdict, 94 

Canadian, The, Greville’s horse, 69 

Canning, Lord, Proclamation by, 
257-8 

Carlisle, Lady, 261 

Carnarvon, Lord and Lady, 287 

Cavour, M. de, meets Mr. Greville, 


254 

Chambord, Comte de, M. Guizot on 
the, 85 

Chatsworth, Mr. Greville’s visit to, 
186 

Circourt, Adolphe de, 
Greville, 174 

Clarendon, Earl of, 18, 38 ; and Mr. 
Greville’s articles in The Times, 
49; on Lady Palmerston’s gossip, 
633; and Espartero, 843 on Sir 
R. Peel’s power, 107; and the 
Paris Embassy, 1223; and the 


and Mr. 


Spanish marriages, 153-4; and 
Mr. Delane, 160; to Mr. Reeve, 
166 ; offered the Foreign Office 
again, 209; and the Olmitz 
meeting, 2213; and the case of 
Miss Cunningham: The Times 
censured, 222; and Espartero, 
227, 228; and the Vienna Con- 
ferences, 239-41 ; and the peace 
proposals, 253 ; and the publica- 
tion of Lord Normanby’s Journal, 
259, 271, 272; and Mr. Greville, 
278, 286 ; goes to Berlin, 286 

Cobden, Richard, and the Corn Law 
question, 116; speech at New- 
castle, 1413; conduct of, 271; 
makes a Commercial Treaty with 
France, 272, 274, 275, 276 

Codrington, General Sir E., succeeds 
Sir John Simpson in the Crimea, 
246 

Corn Laws, The Times on the, 64; 
landowners and the, 65; The 
Times announcement of repeal, 
108; the ministerial crisis, 109 
et seg.; the League subscription, 
1373 distress caused by repeal, 
194 

Cottenham, Lord, and the reversal 
of the O’Connell verdict, 94 

Courrier Francais, the, 30, 443 and 
the attack on Lord Holland, 51 

Cousin, M. Victor, and Mr. Greville, 
162 

Cowley, first Baron, 132 

Cowley, second Baron, 233; 
the French Emperor, 235 ; 
Italy, 270 

Cowley, first Lady, 85, 

Cracow affair, the, 157 et seq. 

Crimea, Anglo-French forces invade 
the, 228; the war kept up by 
the Press, 245 

Croker, Rt. Hon. J. W., 19 ; in the 
Quarterly magazine, 137 

Cuba, 201-2 

Cubiéres, General, 32 

Cunningham, Miss, case of, 222 


Dalhousie, Lord, 132 
Dasent, Sir George W., assistant 
editor of The Times, and Mr. 


INDEX 


Greville, 150, 151, 1533 his 
animosity towards Mr. Reeve, 
250 


Delane, John Thadeus, editor of The 
Times, and Mr. Greville, 76, 98 5 
and the Corn Laws question, 109, 
110, 112, rr43 and the Spanish 
marriages, 150, 153; and Mr. 
Greville, 160, 189, 191, 201; a 
“frondeur,”’ 2223 treatment of 
Miss Cunningham’s case cen- 
sured, 222 ; and Lord Aberdeen, 
224 ; and the Crimean War, 231 ; 
and the quarrel between Dasent 
and Mr. Reeve, 250; and Mr. 
Gladstone’s Budget, 279. 

Denison, Sir John Evelyn, Speaker, 
144 

Denman, Lord, and the reversal of 
the O’Connell verdict, 94 

Derby, thirteenth Earl of, Mr. Gre- 
ville on the, 198 

Derby, fourteenth Earl of, and the 
Oxford Chancellorship, 2143 and 
Mr. Disraeli, 215; and the ex- 
portation of coal, 270 

Devon, Lord, and Irish affairs, 156 

Devonshire, sixth Duke of, legacies to 
Lady Carlisle and Lady Gran- 
ville, 261 

Dickens, Charles, attacks Lord Pal- 
merston, 236 

Disraeli, Benjamin, gibes and jeers 
at Sir Robert Peel, 144; Life of 
Lord George Bentinck, 208; 
scheme of, 215 ; and Lord Derby, 
215}; speech on the Vienna Con- 
ferences, 238, 240 

D’Orsay, Count, 41 

Dost Mohamed, 61, note 3 

Downham, Mr. Greville at, 35, 257 

Drumlanrig, Greville’s visit to, 192 

Drummond, Edward, 74 

Drummond Castle, Greville’s visit to, 


192 

Duchatel, M. Charles and Mr. 
Greville, 160 

Dufferin and Ava, Marquis of, 287 

Duncannon, Viscount, 20 

Duperré, Admiral, 24 

Duvergier de, Hauranne, Prosper, 
meets Mr. Greville, 160, 162 
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INDEX 


Earle, Sir William, 273 

East India Company, the, 260 

Easthope, Sir John, proprietor of the 
Morning Chronicle, 177 

Eastern question, the, 3 ef seq. 

Edinburgh Review, The, and The 
Times, 248, 249 

Education question, the, 69, 70 

Egerton, Francis, Earl of Ellesmere, 
144, 189 

Ellenborough, Lord, 136 

Ellice, Edward (“Bear Ellice”’), 72, 
122, 124, 199 

Elphinstone, Lord, to marry Miss 
Grisel Bailey, 223 

Endsleigh, Mr. Greville visits, 182 

England’s relations with Russia 
queried, 10 

Enville (the seat of Lord Stamford), 
Mr. Greville at, 283 

Espartero, Mr. Greville’s confidence 
in, 805 reception in London, 84 


Faucher, M. Léon, 165 

Flahaut, M. de, 218, 232 

Follett, Sir William, meets Mr. 
Reeve, 113; moderation of, 17; 
Tory influence of, 19; on Lord 
Palmerston as Foreign Secretary, 
40 ; and the Great Seal, 74 

Fonblanque, Albany, journalist, 32, 


71 

Fould, M., 268, 271, 272; and 
Cobden’s Commercial Treaty with 
France, 274, 275, 276 

France, and Lord Palmerston’s note, 


3 


French Press, the, conduct of, 21, 
25, 29, 313 pacifically inclined 
353 shows ill-temper towards 
England, 67 

Fry, Elizabeth, 60 


Gaitskell, clerk in Privy Council 
Office, 225 ; 

Garibaldi, G., Mr. Greville on, 281 

George, H.R.H. Prince, of Cam- 
bridge, and the Lady Augusta 
Somerset, 76 

Germany, hostility towards England 
(1841), 65 

Giffard, Dr., dines with M. Guizot, 96 
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Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E., 13235 

. accepts the Colonial Office, 133 ; 
and Lord John Russell, 272 3 
Budget (1860), 278 

Gleichen, Countess, not permitted to 
use the title of Princess Hohenloe, 
284 

Globe, The, 24 declines to publish 
Lord Palmerston’s reply to The 
Times, 246 

Graham, Sir James, Corn Laws 
question, 112 ; resumes office, 136 3 
and the Opposition, 141 ; and the 
Cabinet, 202 

Grammont, M. de, 86 

Granby, Marquis of, 215 

Granville, first Earl, the Eastern 
question, 8, 16, 19, 24, 423; Mr. 
Greville on, 146 

Granville, second Earl, 209, 2153 
Crimean War, 231, 252 ; and the 
Paris Embassy, 285 

Granville, Lady, and Lord Gran- 
ville’s death, 141; legacy from 
the Duke of Devonshire, 261 

Greville, Miss Augusta, marriage of 
to Mr. Peacock (who later changed 
his name to Sandford), 261 

Greville, Algernon, 89 

Greville, Charles, letters to and from 
H. Reeve, cf. Contents 

Greville, Henry, 164, 189 

Grey, third Earl, and the ministerial 
crisis, 124, 125, 1263 and Lord 
Palmerston’s unfitness for the 
Foreign Office, 131 3 inexcusable 
conduct of, 136, 138; and the 
Court of Appeal, 200 

Grey, Sir George, 124 

Grimston (the seat of Lord Howden), 
Mr. Greyille at, 218, 219 

Grote, Mrs., 237, 245 

Grove, The (Lord Clarendon’s house 
near Watford), Mr. Greville at, 
48, 7I, 100, 219, 259 

Guizot, M., and the Eastern question, 
begs Mr. Greville to call, 4; and 
M. de Pontois’ note to the Porte, 
53 conversation with Mr. Gre- 
ville, 18, 2353 delivers the note 
of the French Government, 28, 
34; and Lord Holland, 36; and 


M. Thiers’ resignation, 37, 38, 
393; M. Thiers’ letter to, 40 ; on 
the Eastern question, 40; pros- 
pects of, 42; and M. Odilon 
Barrot, 43; attitude towards 
England, 44 ; difficulties in form- 
ing a Ministry, 45; speech of, 
46; as a debater, 49; and M. 
Thiers, 50; attempts to settle 
the Eastern question, 52; and the 
treaties with England, 66, 67; 
difficulties of, 70 ; breakfasts with 
Mr. Reeve, 85; and the Comte 
de Chambord, 85; the Tahiti 
affair, 90, 91; and the meeting 
of M. Thiers and Lord Aberdeen, 
105, 114, 1173 and the Whig 
Government, 122 ; and Mr. Gre- 
ville, 123, 125, 127 3 and English 
politics, 142 ; Spanish marriages, 
152 et seg.; and the annexation 
of Cracow, 1563 visited by Mr. 
Greville, 160; and Lord Pal- 
merston, 164, 165; and Lord 
Normanby, 170; and Mr. Gre- 
ville, 175, 1773 and the Orleans 
family, 201 ; and the threat of 
a dictature, 205 ; and the attempt 
to assassinate the Emperor, 232 ; 
and Mr. Greville, 236, 254 


Hamilton, clerk in Privy Council 
Office, 225 

Harleston, Greville at, 289 

Hatchford, Mr. Greville at, 207, 226, 
272; buried at, 397 

Hauranne, Duvergier de, 160 

Heidelberg, Mr. Greville at, 78 

Hero, Greville’s horse, 

Hertford, Marquis of, 65, note 3 

Highclere (the seat of Lord Car- 
narvon), 287 

Hillingdon (the seat of Mr. Charles 
Mills, near Uxbridge), Mr. Gre- 
ville at, 46, I11 

Hinchinbrook (the seat of the Earl 
of Sandwich), Mr. Greville at, 259 

Hinds, Bishop, 208 

Hogge,Sir John, and his daughters,268 

Holland, Lord, death of, 35, 37 393 
dies in embarrassed circumstances, 
453 The Times attack on, 59, 51 
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Holland, Lady, bequest to Lord John 
Russell, 106 ; her Memotr of Sydney 
Smith, 238 : 

Holwood, Mr. Greville at, 255 

Howe, Lady, death of, 1 


Ibrahim Pasha, 43 
Ireland, the government of, 83 
Irish Church Question, 80, 81 


Jarnac, Comte de, and the Tahiti 
question, 93; the Spanish mar- 
rlages, 153, 154, 158 

Jermyn, Lord, to marry Geraldine 
Anson, 284 

Jerome, King, of Westphalia, 232 

Jerusalem, Bishop of, 62 

Jocelyn, Viscount, 159 


Kaye, John William, defence of Lord 
Canning, 57 

Kempt, Sir James, and the Ash- 
burton treaty, 66 

Kossuth, 203 


Lalande, Admiral, 24 

Lamartine, 178; the Edinburgh Re- 
view on, 195 

Lansdowne, Marquis of, and Mr. 
Greville, 13 ; moderate views of, 
27; desires to see Mr. Reeve, 34 5 
and the Privy Council office, 
59; at Windsor, 113, T15, 190, 
199; declines a dukedom, 255 

Layard, Sir Austen H., and the 
Government, 220 

L’Eclair, case of, 97, 98 

Lehzen, Baroness, dismissed with a 
pension, 67 

Leigh, Pemberton, receives a peerage, 
264 

Lennard, John Barrett, chief clerk 
of the Privy Council Office, 32, 
46, 59, 76, 226 

Leopold, King of the Belgians, and 
the Tahiti question, 93; and 
M. Thiers, 164 

Lewis, Rt. Hon. Sir George Cornwall, 
on the German antipathy to 
England, 65; and Mr. Ferrand, 
155; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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Lhuys, Drouyn de, proposition of, 
234, 240 

Lieven, Madame de, 118, 120; and 
Lord Palmerzston’s return to the 
Foreign Office, 134, 135, 146, 
155; receives Mr. Greville, 160, 
163, 175, 1775 232 

Lincoln, Lord, domestic relations of, 
77, 187, 198 

London, the Treaty of, 12 

Londonderry, Marquis of, offered the 
Embassy at Vienna, 58 

Lords, the House of, Mr. Greville on 
the, 142; and the Corn Law 
question, 145 

Louis XVII, Life of, by Alcide de 
Beauchesne praised by Mr. Gre- 
ville, 217 

Louis Philippe, King, and his Minis- 
Les} Zeek ky U2 Eye 25 20s 2 7 ees 
29, 30; resists anarchists and War 
Party, 36; and M. Guizot, 40; 
and M. Thiers, 45; and the 
Spanish marriages, 84; to Visit 
England, 86; hatred of Lord 
Palmerston, 121; sees Mr. Gre- 
ville’s correspondence with Mr. 
Reeve, 127, 131 ; and the Spanish 
marriages, 152 et seg., 166; and 
Lord Palmerston, 179 

Lowe, Robert, afterwards Lord Sher- 
brook, merits of, 243 

Lyndhurst, Lord, and the appoint- 
ment of Lord Palmerston to the 
Foreign Office, 40; and Mr. 
Disraeli, 58 ; illness of, 74; and 
the reversal of the O’Connell 
verdict, 94 ; and the new Govern- 
ment, 132, 133 

Lyons, Admiral Sir Edward, 231 


Maberley, Mrs., novel by, 148 

Maberleys, the, 161 

Macaulay, Lord, Lays of Ancient 
Rome published, 75; receives a 
peerage, 255 ; leaves £80,000, 274 

Magnan, General, 232; and Queen 
Victoria’s visit to France, 244 

Mannings, the, ror 

Marble Hall, residence of General 
Jonathan Peel, Greville at, 22 

Marlborough papers, the (found at 
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Blenheim, 1842), M. Mignet 
refused permission to view, 87 
Martinsherne, Bracknell, Mr. Gre- 
ville at, 263 

May, Mr., author of the Constitutional 
History of England, 288 

Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, and 
the Eastern question, 4, 6, 14, 16, 
5S 

Melbourne, Viscount, defeat of, 53 ; 
illness of, 74 

Methuen, Lord, 46 

Metternich, Prince, and M. de 
Pontois’ note to the Porte, 6; 
wearies of the Eastern question, 
33, 161, 275 

Mignet, M., refused permission to see 
the Marlborough papers found 
at Blenheim in 1842, 87; and 
Mr. Greville, 162 

Mill, John Stuart, 68, 71, 73 

Minto, Lord, 66, 185, 244 

Mirabeau, Comte de, Mr. Greville 
on, 203 

Molé, M., 3; and Austrian inter- 
vention, 161, 176 

Money, Miss, 284 

Montalembert, Comte de, speech of, 
46, 205 

Montpensiers, the, 161, 162 

Morning Chronicle, The, on the 
Eastern question, 18, 31; and 
the attack on Lord Holland, 51 ; 
impudence of, 623; Lord Ash- 
burton’s treaty, 63; and J. S. 
Mill, 68 ; and the Government, 
83; and the Spanish marriages, 
151; censured by Mr. Greville, 
176-7 

Morning Herald, the, and the Ash- 
burton treaty, 66 

Morning Post, the, is despondent, 142 

Morny, Duc de, 232, 275, 276 

Morpeth, Lord, 20, 121 

Murray, Sir George, and the Marl- 
borough papers, 87 


Napier, Admiral Sir Charles, pro- 
clamation of, 6, 50 

Napoleon III, the Emperor, attempted 
assassination of, 232; and the 
Vienna Conference, 235, 240; 


letter to the Pope, 268; policy 
of, 273 3 and Cobden’s Commercial 
Treaty, 274, 277; and Sardinia,277 

Nesselrode, Comte de, and _ the 
Olmiitz meeting, 221 

Neumann, Baron de, 33 

Newcastle, Duke of, and the purchase 
of Worksop, 198 

Nicholas, the Emperor, the Eastern 
question, 22, 26; Madame de 
Lieven sends Mr. Greville’s letters 
to, 131, 1613 meeting with the 
Emperor of Austria at Olmiitz, 
221; 1s nearly captured, 229 

Norman Court (Mr. C. Baring Wall’s 
residence), Mr. Greville at, 49, 
1553 left to T. Baring, 216 

Normanby, Marquis of, and the 
Spanish marriages, 162 163, 167 3 
and M. Guizot, 170 ; the Journals 
of, 259 

Nun Appleton, 268 

Nursery stories, Mr. Greville’s delight 
in, 78 


Oakley, Frederick, 72 

O’Connell, Daniel, and the Govern- 
ment, 80 ; reversal of the verdict, 
94 ; disgust of the Government, 95 

Olmitz, meeting of the Emperors 
at, 221 

Orleans, Duc d’, 37 

Orleanists, folly of, 201 

Orloff, Comte A. F., success of, 253 

Osborne, Rev. Sidney Godolphin, 
and The Times, 247 

Ossington (seat of the Speaker, Sir 
J. E. Denison), Mr. Greville at, 107 

Oulne, M. de, and Spain, 82 


Paget, Lord George, 54 

Palmerston, Viscount, the Eastern 
question, 6, 7 ; Treaty of London, 
12; violent course of, 18-21; 
statement by, 26; M. Thiers’ 
reply, 29 ; hostility to France, 31, 
33; and the Tories, 37, 39, 42 ; 
position of, 47; success of, 48 ; 
The Times attack on, 50; and the 
Porte, 52, 62; and Lord Ash- 
burton’s treaty, 63, 64, 71 5 writes 
article in reply to the Examiner, 


INDEX 


733; and Espartero, 84; meeting 
with M. Thiers, tor; and the 
Foreign Office, 114, 121, 1223 
and Louis Philippe, 122 ; and the 
ministerial crisis, 124, 125; and 
M. Thiers, 128; Lord Grey’s 
objection to, 131; and the dis- 
solution of the Whig Cabinet, 134 ; 
mortification of, 136; public 
opinion and, 138; and the 
Spanish marriages, 151 ; the affair 
Cracow, 157, 158, 159, 1603 
resolved to humble France, 159, 
162, 163; and M. Guizot, 164; 
Mr. Greville defends, 167, 168 ; 
and M. Guizot, 170 ; Mr. Greville 
on, 172; and the Morning Chron- 
icle, 1773 conduct of 197-8; 
dismissal of, 209; reply to Mr. 
Cobden, 219; appreciation of 
Lord Clarendon, 223; and the 
Vienna Conferences, 238 ; and The 
Times article on his ‘‘ amended 
ways,” 2463; and Sardinia, 277; 
and Lord Clarendon’s mission 
to Berlin and Vienna, 286 

Palmerston, Lady, exaggeration of, 63 ; 
conversation with Mr. Greville, 
65 ; abuses Lord Aberdeen, 159 

Panshanger, Mr. Greville at, 217, 224 

Parke, Sir James, afterwards Baron 
Wensleydale, marriage of his 
daughter to Charles Howard, death 
of, 84; and the reversal of the 
O’Connell verdict, 94, 200; for- 
tune of, 223 

Parke, Alice, marriage of, 223 

Peel, Frederick, obtains office, 206, 
207, 226 

Peel, Lady Alice, wife of General 
Jonathan Peel, 225 

Peel, Sir Robert, second Baronet, and 
Lord Palmerston, 39, 40, 423 
defeats the Government, 53 ; and 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s speakership, 
563 accepts office, 57; and the 
new appointments, 58; and the 
Education question, 70 ; and the 
hostility of France, 89; speech 
on the Tahiti affair, 95; Corn 
Laws, 109, 111, 1123 Resigns, 
111; and the attempt of Lord 


gts 


INDEX 


John Russeil to form a Govern- 

ment, 115-117 3 ministerial crisis, 

123, 125, 1263 resumes office, 

126, 127, 128, 136; and Repeal, 

137; Whig dislike to, 
141 3 speech of, 1443; difficulties 
of, 1453; and the sugar duties, 
148 ; Spanish debate, 180; and 
the Protectionists, 188; private 
character of, 196 ; at Woburn, 196 

Peel, Sir Robert, third Baronet, speech 
of, 226 

Peel, Lady, 207, 2263; becomes in- 
timate with Mr. Greville, 251, 
263; death of, 267 

Peel, Sir William, death of, 263 

Pennefather, Edward, offered Irish 
Great Seal, 59 

Phénix, the, collision, 43 

Plas Newydd, Mr. Greville visits at, 55 

Polk, Mr. President U.S.A., Mr. 
Greville’s poor opinion of, 104 

Ponsonby, Viscount, 5 ; behaviour to 
Admiral Roussin, 44 

Pontois, M. de, note to the Porte, 5 

Pope Pius IX, His Holiness, and the 
papal territories, 228 et seq. 

Portugal, and the prisoners of Torres 
Vedras, 180 

Pritchard, Mr., British Consul at 
Tahiti, 89, 90-93 ; indemnity to, 


ages 


Prussia, the Eastern question and, 6 ; 
conduct of the King of, 182; 
the Frankfort revolt, 183, 184, 185 


Quaker marriages, 77 
Queensberry, Marquis of, death, 263 


Racing, Mr. Greville and, 1, 69, 72, 
181 3; wins £5,000, 212 

Radowitz, General von, 199 

Reeve, Henry, Letters to and from 
Greville, cf. Contents 

Rémusat, Charles de, and Mr. Gre- 
ville, 160, 162 

Revelstoke, Lord (Edward Charles 
Baring), 267 

Reventlow, death of, 203 

Richmond, Duchess of, kindness to 
Miss Augusta Greville, 262 

Riddlesworth (the residence of Mr. 
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Thornhill, near Newmarket), Mr. 
Greville at, 33 

Rolls, the Master of the, and a seat 
in Parliament, 212 

Roman Catholics, and the 
elections, 211 

Rothschild, Lord, and Lord Palmer- 
ston, 121 

Roussin, Admiral, 32; and _ the 
behaviour of Lord Ponsonby, 44 

Russell, Lord John, election pros- 
pects of, 55 ; and M. Guizot, 63 ; 
and the Ashburton treaty, 66, 
69, 72 3 letter to the City of Lon- 
don electors, 106; Corn Laws 
question, 112; sent for by the 
Queen, 112; attempts to form 
a Government, 113; difficulties 
of, 1153 ministerial crisis, 123, 
124, 125 3 resigns, 126 ; and Lord 
Palmerston, 129; and his party, 
133; and his failure to form a 
Government, 134; and Lord 
Minto, 135 ; speech, 144 3 Cracow 
affair, 158; and Spain, 190; 
travels with Mr. Greville, 191 ; 
and Baron Parke, 200; speech, 
219 ; as President of the Council, 
230; and the Vienna Conferences 
Debate, 239, 240, 241, 243 5 and 
Mr. Gladstone, 272; and Lord 
Palmerston, 277 ; and Lord Clar- 
endon’s mission to Berlin and 
Vienna, 286 


1852 


St, Aulaire, Marquis de, 64, 67 

St. Jean d’Acre, operations against, 
17, 24, 27 

St. Leonards, Lord, 59 

Sandford, Mrs. (aeé Augusta Gre-~ 
ville), 261 

Saturday Review, the, and Lord 
Cowley’s mission, 272 

Savernake (the seat of the Marquis 
of Ailesbury), Mr. Greville at, 288 

Sebastiani, Count, 84 

“Senex,” nom de plume used by 
Henry Reeve after leaving The 
Times, 277 

Shaw-Lefevre, Charles, Speaker, after- 
wards Viscount Eyersley, and his 
re-election, 56 . 


Shah Sujah, 61, note 3 

Schwartzenberg, 189 

Shelley, Sir John, and the Legitimists, 
86 

Shuttleworth, Sir James Kay, and 
Mr. Reeve’s articles in The Times, 
69; the Education question, 70, 
2; and M. Victor Cousin, 162 

Simpson, General, and the appoint- 
ment of Commander-in-Chief, 236 

Soliman Pasha, General of the 
Egyptian Army, 27 

Somerset, the Lady Augusta, and 
Prince George of Cambridge, 
a Court scandal, 76 

Sotomayor, Duc de, the Spanish 
marriages, 164, 170 

Soult, Marshal, 2 


Spain, troubled state of, 80, 82, 84; | 


Lord Clarendon’s anxiety about, 
Spanish marriages, the, 150 ef seq. 
Spencer, Earl, death of, 983 the 

biographical article in The Times, 


Sankey; Lord, and the reversal of the 
O’Connell verdict, 94; value of, 
in debate, 96, 132, 133 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord, 221 

Stiirmer, M., 6 

Suffield, Lord, 235 

Suffield, Lady (“ Cecy’’), 193, 195, 
212, 217, 218 

Sugden, Sir Edward, see Lord St. 
Leonards 

Sun, the, and Lord John Russell, rgo0 


Tahiti affair, the, 89 et seq. 
Taplow Court (the seat of Charles 


Pascoe Grenfell), Mr. Greville at, 


280 

Thellusson, Miss, financial troubles 
of, 255 ; pedigree of the family, 256 

Thellusson, Peter, will of, 255-6 

Thiers, M. Adolphe, and Louis 
Philippe (1839), 23 failure of 
Walewski’s mission, 4; M. de 
Pontois’ note to the Porte, 5; 
note to England, 10; will not go 
to war, 133 policy, 15, 17, 18, 21, 
24; is tyrannised by the French 
Press, 25; reply to Lord Pal- 


INDEX 


merston’s statement, 263 talks 
with Mr. Reeve, 27 ; not respon- 
sible for attitude of the French 
Press, 29; his note favourably 
received by all parties, 31, 335 
pacifically inclined ; also the Press, 
353 resigns, 36, 37, 383 will not 
oppose the new Government, 42 ; 
is kept informed of the delibera- 
tions of the British Cabinet by 
M. Guizot, so ; his intimacy with 
Mr. Greville, 100, ror ; meeting 
with Lord Aberdeen arranged by 
Mr. Greville, 1or=3,, 114) 117); 
and Lord Palmerston, 128; Mr. 
Reeve forms a new opinion of, 
130; and Mr. Greville, 160; 
and Austrian intervention, 161, 
162; and his friends, 164; The 
Consulate and the Empire interests 
Mr. Greville, 285 

Thiers, Madame, rages against the 
Doctrinaires, 2 

Times, The, and the Eastern question, 
5; Mr. Greville furnishes articles 
to, 12; on the Eastern question, 
20, 29, 313 articles disagree with 
the views of Mr. Greville and 
Mr. Reeve, 333 In accord with 
View eReeves 355 457 anders 
Greville, 46; an “outrageous” 
article, 50; attack on Lord Hol- 
land, 50, 513; startling foreign 
article, 53; attitude towards Mr. 
Speaker Shaw-Lefevre, 56; the 
Corn Laws, 64; and the Educa- 
tion question, 70, 72, 733 con- 
duct of, 743; attacks the Govern- 
ment, 833; and the Tahiti affair, 
g2; and the L’Eclair case, 98 ; 
and Lord Spencer, 99 ; Corn Laws 
repeal announcement, sensation 
caused, 108, 109, 110, 1113; the 
Spanish marriages, 150; Mr. 
Greville advises, 151, 152, 153, 
I54, 155, 166, 167, 168 ; attitude 
towards Lord Palmerston strongly 
condemned by Mr. Greville, 175 ; 


altered tone meets with Mr. 
Greville’s approval, 178; and 
Portugal, 180; dullness of the 


paper complained of, 191; and 
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the Court of Appeal, 199; and 
Mr. Layard, 220; earns Mr. 
Greville’s praise, 222 ; attitude on 
Miss Cunningham’s case shocks 
Mr. Greville, 222; prints Mr. 
Greville’s letter on female emigra- 
tion, 224; and Lord Palmerston’s 
“altered and improved” ways, 
246; and the Edinburgh Review, 
248; and Mr. Reeve’s secession, 
249 3; Indian articles criticised by 
Mr. Greville, 257-8; the East India 
Company, 260 ; and Austria, 281 
Tocqueville, Alexis de, 22 note, 166 
note, 171 note ; meets Mr. Gre- 
ville, 174 
Towneley Hall, 
Greville at, 283 
Tremouille, Madame de, 86 
Tufnell, Henry, 142 
Tréves, Holy Coat of, 188 
Twiss, Horace, 56 


Lancashire, Mr. 


Unitarians, the, and matrimonial 


obligations, 78 


Vaillant, Marshal, 235 

Verulam, Lord, 137 

Vichy, Mr. Greville visits, 233 

Victoria, H.M. Queen, and_ her 
aversion to Sir Robert Peel, 42 ; 
and the accession of Sir Robert 
Peel to office, 58 ; goes to Eu, 83 ; 
and the ministerial crisis, 125, 
126; and the Spanish marriages, 
12 3 visits France, 244 ; at Cher- 
bourg, 264 ; creates Prince Victor 
of Hohenloe’s wife Countess 
Gleichen, 284 

Vienna Conferences, the, 235, 238, 
230;) 240) 240, 242 

Villiers, Bishop (Montague), death of, 


284 : 

Villiers, Charles Pelham, and the 
_Crimean War, 247 

Wales, H.R.H. the Prince of, 


christening postponed, 100 
Walewski, Count, failure of 
mission, 4 
Wall, Charles Baring, 194; bequest 
to Tom Baring, 216 
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Walter, second John, proprietor of The 
Times, and the Education ques- 
tion, 72, 248; antipathy to Mr. 
Reeve, 250 

Ward, clerk in Foreign Office, 169 

Wellington, F. M., the Duke of, and 
Lord Palmerston, as Foreign 
Secretary, 40; predicts war, 41 3 
and the Speakership, 56 ; and the 
attitude of France, 893; and the 
Tahiti affair, go; Corn Laws 
question, 109, 112 ; and the Horse 
Guards, 113; Corn Laws, 145; 
Mr. Reeve’s article on his death, 
2133; dies intestate, 213 

Westmoreland, Earl of, 189 ; and the 
Olmiitz meeting, 221 

Westmoreland, Lady, suggests mad- 
ness in the King of Prussia, 182 

Wharncliffe, Lord, is not cognisant 
of Mr. Reeve’s writing for The 
Times, 69; and the Education 
question, 70; and the Tahiti 
affair, 93; and the reversal of 
the O’Connell verdict, 94 ; brusque 
manners of, 105; and the Corn 
Laws question, 108, 109, 110, 111 5 
death of, 120 

Wilberforce, Bishop Samuel, and 
Mr. Greville’s spiritual welfare, 147 

Wilde, Lord Chief Justice, afterwards 
Lord Truro, 84, 200 

Wilson, Sir R., 20 

Windham, William Frederick, his 
case, 289 

Windham, Major-General Sir Charles, 
distinguished service in the Crimea, 
251 ; and Sir Colin Campbell, 261 ; 
petition to the Court of Chancery, 
289 

Windham, Rt. Hon. William, papers 
and journals of, 206, 208 

Woburn Abbey (seat of the Duke of 
Bedford), Mr. Greville visits, 187 

Wood, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles, after- 
wards Viscount Halifax, and Irish 
affairs, 155 

Worsley (seat of the Earl of Ellesmere), 
Mr. Greville visits ; description of 
the Bridgewater Canal, 103 


Yarborough,Lord, and Protection, 1 95 
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